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REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

1 have been tempted to prefix to these pages 
your truly respectable name, because your Four 
excellent Voluities of Sermons recently published 
are in unison with the contents of the present 
work, the object of which is to illustrate the 
enlarged and liberal spirit of our common chris- 
tiAnit v. To have devoted a long life to the 
promotion of the best interests of your fellow- 
creatures has been your distinguished felicity. 
By your editorial labours you have diffused the 
rays of knowledge throughout almost every 
region of the terrestrial globe! In your own 
proper character of divine you have Aever failed 
to inculcate a spirit of love and charity, which, 
kindled here on earth, will burn witli an' inex¬ 
tinguishable lustre amid the glories of the celes¬ 
tial world ! The combined energies of science 
a 2 
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and heligion are destined to rcgcncititc man- 

O 

kind. 

The celebrated Marquis of Worcester, as, 
my dear* Sir, you well know, published a Cen¬ 
tenary, efr One Hundred Discoveries relative to 
Scibuce; a,nd.here a CentSnary, or 'one hundred 
testimonies , arc brought'forward in* behalf of 
candour, peace, and unanimity. These tes¬ 
timonies, however, arc not discoveries made by 
the divines whose names they Bear: for Ciiitis- 
T :n*ty, as it lies in t^c New Testament, has 
from the period of its promulgation recom¬ 
mended love and .charity, and this truth has been 
acknowledged by the disciples of Jesus; yet the 
little‘regard paid to these evangelical duties 
seems as if they were not known, and as if they 
were now, in these latter ages, held up for the 
first time, to sooth and pacify the discordant 
church of Christ. 

Should it be urged that some of those Theo¬ 
logians have, in other parts of their, works, 
shown a zeal subversive of that Charity here 
inculcated, it can only be replied, that such a 
conduct is to be deplored, and must be pro¬ 
nounced 20 proof of the inconsistency not un¬ 
usually attached to humanity. But, according 
to thVir Own acknowledgment, the fault lies not 
in the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, but in 
themselves. And hence a salutary lesson is to 
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be learnt, that e\en the best of' men should 
guard against a party-spirit, which, however 
fascinating to those who indulge it, .overwhelms, 
like a volcaiyic eruption, the beautifu? and at¬ 
tractive superstructure of scriptural Chfis- 
tianity ! * * . 

It is a fact, that an attempt to extirpate this 
spirit of bigotry should, with certain persons, 
incur the imputation of heresy, and be deemed 
an indication of an eijmity to the^ doctrir <, 
precepts, and institutions of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Surely there must be spmething wrong 
in the temper of zealots. They are the natural 
enemies of Charity. ’They wage war with her 
claims, and meditate her destruction. But why 
slumbers thus the genius of our religion ? Where 
is the conciliating disposition recommended by 
Jesus Christ ? Are these the legitimate fruits 
of the gospel? What hope can be entertained 
that the Christian revelation, thus muti¬ 
lated, shall ever shed its influence over the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth ? These are queries of 
which we ought not to lose sight; these are in¬ 
terrogatories which should be kept in remem¬ 
brance, however despised amidst the, rdge of 
controversy, or trampled under foofc vf the 
paroxysms of religious insanity. True reli¬ 
gion is a permanent luminary. Its raj's reach¬ 
ing tts through the atmosphere of .‘human pre- 
a 3 
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judices, are, indeed, broken qnd dispersed. But 
our consolation is, that the day* is hastening, in 
which these .rays shall be concentrated towards 
one poiftt, whence tlley shall diverge, with an 
intenseness and lustre, fur the pVrification of 
the whole habitable globfe ! To ascribe uncha- 
hitablen^s# and persecution to the religion of 
Christ, is to ascribe darkpcss to the sun, or dis¬ 
order to the established laws of the universe. 

It’may be doubted t whether, in combating 
the monster Bigoliy, it ought always to be 
treated with seriousness and gravity. Certain 
it is, that occasionally an opposite inode may 
be attended with success.* 

Dr. John Thomas, who, in the year 1766, 
died Bishop of Salisbury, told a friend, that 
when he was chaplain to the British Factory at 
Hamburgh, a gentleman of the Factory being 
ill, was ordered into the country for the benefit 
of the air. Accordingly he went to a village at 
about ten miles distant, but after some time 
died there. Upon this, application was made 
to the parson of the parish for leave to bury 
liipi in t£e church-yard. The parson inquired 
whatdiis religion was, and was told that he was 
a Csl'Miiisl. “ No,” says he, “ there are none 
but Lutherans in my church-yard, and there 
shall be 9 ,to others —“ This,’* says Dr. Thomas," 
“ was told me, and I wondered that any n.an of 
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LEARNING or'of UNDERSTANDING should have 
such ideas. • I ‘resolved to take my horse, and 
to go and argue the matter with liiin, but found 
him inflexible! At length I told him*lie made 
me think Ji a* circumstance which once hap¬ 
pened 4c» jnyself, when I was curate of a 
church in Thames Street. I was‘burying a 
corpse, and a worn ay came and pulled me by 
the sleeve in the midst of the service.” “ Sir, 
Sir, I want to speak to you! ”—“ Frjithec,” 
says I, “ woman, wait till 1 have dofle .”—“ No, 
Sir, I must speak to you immediately.” —“ Why 
then what is the matter?”—“‘Why, Sir,” says 
she, “ you are burying a man, who died pf the 
small-pox, next my poor husband who never 
had it!” This story had the desired effect, and 
the parson permitted the bones of the poor 
Calvinist to be laid in his cliurch-yard. 

In this publication, my dear Sir, (which con¬ 
stitutes a SEpi'El. to the /sketch of the Denomi¬ 
nations of the Christian World, the Fourteenth 
edition of which is just published,) I have con¬ 
centrated iifto one focus the Testimonies of cer¬ 
tain respectable Protestant writers in behalf of 
the pacific spirit of the Gospel of Jesus,Christ. 
Infidels assert, that the ciiiustian * region 
prohibits the exercise of reason, demands an 
implicit faith in‘the doctrines it promulgates, 
and establishes, among the credulous, a system 
of uncharilableness, intolerance, and pcrsecu- 
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tion. * Hence, they thir^k themselves justified, 
not only in withholding their assent to the evi¬ 
dence it . proposes, but in characterizing it by 
epithets *of reprobation. This is a palpable 
misrepresentation of its genius ah'.'l tendency. 
For, from these Testimony's of the r enlightened 
advocates‘6f revelation, unbelievers may learn, 
that it is worthy of divine origin, and deserving 
of universal acceptation; zealots may be taught 
how to conduct themselves towards their bre¬ 
thren of different sentiments, while the decla¬ 
rations of this respectable cloud of witnesses form 
an eloquent comment on the injunction of our 
blessqd Saviour to bis disciples. A new com¬ 
mandment give 1 unto you, that ye love one an¬ 
other. 

Considerable pains, my dear Sir, have been 
taken in selecting and transcribing the sub¬ 
sequent testimonies; but, of the weight due to 
the authors, wc shall judge according to our 
own sentiments. It is not expected that the 
approbation of every reader will be obtained, 
though I have been careful to aflmit no one 
writer, wly? has not, in his day, been distin¬ 
guished for his genius and his piety. Most 
persons Vfill here meet with their’favourite au¬ 
thors; and to me, in the execution of the pre¬ 
sent work, it was a matter of*indifference whe¬ 
ther they wfire of Paul, or of Apollos, or of 
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Cephas, ‘provided they were of Christ! It may 
be added, that.I »havc» not availed myself of 
every theological writer which might have been 
procured; nor have I inserted cveiiy pa’ragraph 
in behalf of^raydour antf unanimity, 'tvhich is 
to be found in their Writings. My chief design 
is to sholv* the avoweel enemies, and to remind 
the bigot ted professors of revelation, that wise 
and good men, of aH denominations, have in 
their calm moments considered the right of pri¬ 
vate judgment, in mattiys of religion., to be the 
badge of Protestantism; and have deemed the 
exercise uj' Charity towards those who differed 
from them to be the s^lory of the Christian pro¬ 
fession. 

I have confined myself to deceased writers, 
that I might avoid swelling the work to a size 
which ordinary readers would not have leisure 
to peruse, or ability to purchase; otherwise I 
might have enriched it with testimonies, in 
behalf of candour and unanimity, from living 
writers (with many of whom I have the pleasure 
of being acquainted) of the three classes of pro¬ 
fessed Christians, into which the Testimonies 
are here distributed. The mild and Concilia cTng 
spirit of Christianity is so far from being ex¬ 
tinct, that it still continues to produce fhfcdaenc- 
volent effects, for .which, in former ages of the 
church, it has been celebrated. Let not the 
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infidgl imagine, that the influence of the Gospel 
is circumscribed within' any* ope period, or li¬ 
mited to any, particular century. It is as im¬ 
mutable as the Deity wlio first gave it! It is as 
permanent as that Eternity fry yhich it is cal¬ 
culated to prepare us! Ail flesh is grass, and all. 
the glory, of man like the flower of thc'fie/d. The 
grass withftreth, and the fl< u r> thereof falleth 
away; hut the word, of the Lord, with respect 
both to its purity and benevolence, emhtrelhjbr 
ever. u , 

A modern Unbeliever, my dear Sir, of political 
notoriety, is so. ignorant of the nature of Re¬ 
vealed religion, that he pioooimces the- Scrip¬ 
tures to be some •* of delusion, and records of 
wickedness! He has poured fort' .livedives 
against those who believe i ■ ih-.-i inspiration, 
and against those whose pio> ■:icc it 1- to explain 
their contents. But we must not be surprised— 
ignorance, calumny, and falsehood, are the 
materials by which the empire of infidelity hath 
been raised and perpetuated. Christians of the 
plainest understandings know that their religion 
inculcates a rational piety, and prescribes the 
pCrest mdralitv. If this piety be not interwoven 
in tfieir characters, and this morality exemplified 
in tfitir“conduct—to the want of religion, and 
not to religion itself, should .these deficienccs be, 
imputed. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
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who underslohd more of the nature, and ex¬ 
perienced more* of #he influence of. Christianity 
than any indivulual now living, emphatically 
denominates it the doctrine acihr'ding to godli¬ 
ness ! There is a degree of injustice in charging 
it with the ■iiitirrniticjB of its professors. But 
permit nft:*tqask the Unbeliever, who exults in 
these objections, do (ill the advocafps'of natu¬ 
ral kelioIon maintain a rational faith , and 
exhibit an unblemished reputation t In general, 
is it not otherwise? Does not their rejection of 
tevelati' D xcite a suspicion, that they strive to 
evade i-c force of it® precepts; and to rescue 
themsei s from that w holesome restraint, w hich 
tin .rn-hmiess of its* penalties imposes iipon 
human ctvdnct? With respect to infirmity, the 
Unbeliever ami the Christian stand on common 
ground: nor can eiturr of them pretend to sin¬ 
less perfecuoil. But were w t c to estimate the 
influence of their respective creeds, I should 
feel no apprehension for lhe“Christiun, provided 
he cherished that temper, and adopted that 
train of conduct recommended by Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament. Were men to take the 
pains to believe which they take to disbelieve tjjle 
gospel, the triumphs of infidelity would Mease, 
its attendant vifces disappear, and CiiRisrwjfiTy, 
n its purest and most benignant form, would 
jless all the inhabitants of the earth! • 
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This little publication, my dear Sir, may 
prove' serviceable to yoking men who are edu¬ 
cating for the Christian ministry; it will 
bring them acquainted with theological writers 
of enlarged sentiments and genuine liberality, 
preventing tljem from entertaining those con¬ 
tracted notions of the mflst amiable religion in 
the world", into which young ministers, from 
their want of better information, arc known to 
have been precipitated. Too frequently, alas ! 
initiated into the dogmas of a party, and driven 
by a zeal not according to knowledge, they have 
impeded their own usefulness, and injured the 
interests of the Christian church. Uncharitable^ 
ness i i the germ of persecution ! It is of high 
importance that those who, in the public services 
of the sanctuary, are destined to lead the devo¬ 
tion, and to form the temper of multitudes, 
should themselves drink deep into the expansive 
spirit of the New Testament, and cherish that 
disposition which advances and adorns the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

Nor can I avoid expressing a hope that my 
own Congregation, and, indeed, that are serious 
and. candid professors of Christianity, will 
derive soqie benefit from the perusal of the fol¬ 
lowing pages. In these times of instability arid 
of lukewarmness, this Select ion may serve to con¬ 
firm their faith, to enliven their hopes, and to 
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invigorate lliciV religious affections. Here they 
will contemplate JJne 9 Hundred servants of 
Christ, men of talents, erudition, and piety, 
(the MITRED PRELATE, ..the PLa’iN J>RES*BYTER, 
and the still plainer ou'aker,) appealing be¬ 
fore the tribi/naf of the public, aijd ^giving in 
their resjmoti^e lestimoiSvs in behalf of that reli¬ 
gion to which they owe their dearest lfopes and 
their choicest consolations. Though on earth 
they may have stood aloof from each other, dis¬ 
tinguished by their little peculiarities, yet*, in 
that portion of their writings here introduced, 
they maintain, that to acknowledge Christ to be 
the Son of God, and to lone one another, arc the 
two primary articles of* our Religion. Meeting 
each other on these truly evangelical principles, 
how gratifying is it to the best feelings of the 
heart, to realize their junction around the throne 
of God ! Thl-y, and all the true followers of 
Jesus Christ, of every sentiment, and of every 
denomination, a multitude, •rhich no man can 
number, shall come from the north and from tlie 
south, from the east and. from the west, and shall 
sit down, with those illustrious patriarchs, Abra¬ 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Indeed—“ The person who habitually,con¬ 
templates all mankind as children of one com¬ 
mon Father, and appointed fn one common 
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destiny, cannot be a persecutor ,or a bigot; be 
may see much error wltfch Be may lament, and 
much miscoi'd|ict which he may pity, but a 
generous affection towards the whole human 
race will dilate his heart. To ,the utmost of his 
ability he will enlighten' the ignorant, correct 
the erring, sustain the weak, bear-with the pre¬ 
judiced, and reclaim the vicious. Firm to his own 
principles, he will not french on the liberty of 
others. He will not harshly "censure, nor sus¬ 
pect an evil motive, where integrity and con¬ 
science obviously direct the conduct: mildness 
will be upon his lips, forbearance will mark his 
actions, and universal charity will connect him 
witlf the wise and good of all climes, and of all 
religions! He that believes that a Being of 
Almighty power, unerring wisdom, and un¬ 
bounded love, is seated at the helm of affairs, 
and is making every event promote, in its ap¬ 
pointed measure, the highest happiness of all 
intelligent creatures, must possess perpetual 
serenity and peace. The storm of adversity 
may gather above him and burst upon his 
head, but he is prepared against it, and it can- 
fiol disnVay him. He knows that the evils which 
accompany him are only blessings in disguise ? 
The fair face of Nature smiles upon him with a 
brighter radiance. The boundless expanse of 
heaven above him—the painted plain beneath 
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him—th& glorious sun which diffuses ligh^ and 
life over the armpit! and* beautiful Creation, are 
magnificent gifts of his Father^ on which his 
enlightened eye beholds* engraven the promise 
of his higher destiny. The narrow precincts of 
the tomb can neithei* bound nor obstruct liis 
enlarged View; it extends beyond the^pirclc of 
the earth, and reaches to that celestial world, 
where progression in excellence is infinite, and 
happiness is unchanging and immortal! No¬ 
thing can disturb his stctyly confidence In* the 
most awful moment of his earthly existence his 
feeling is sublime as his destipy is glorious. 
Even while he is partially subdued by death, 
and dragged to the confines of the tomb, while 
he is sinking into it, and it closes over him, he 
can exclaim in triumph, 0 death! where is thy 
sling? 0 grave! where is thy victory ? Thanks 
be unto God who givelh me the victory through 
Jesus Christ my Lord!”* 

Were 1, my dear Sir, allowed to characterise 
the sketch and the sequel, it should be done 
in these words:—The Sketch furnishes a knoiv- 
ledge of the speculative opinions of the profes¬ 
sors of Christianity, and, thus addressing the 
curiosity of man, has had an unparalleled cir¬ 
culation. The 'Sequel, though it has a s&ill Jjct- 

* Illustrations of thepivine Government, by T. South 
wood Smith, M. D., third edition. 

b 2 
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,cr end in view, has had a more circumscribed 
diffusion, for its province is t« direct die dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus rto the cultivation of prutUral, 
wisdom,, arising from jbe observance el the Am 
Commandment. As a Christian poet says, 


KnoraI$dgc, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The merd materials with which wisdom huilds 
Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and fitted to its place, 
Docs hut encumber whom it seefns t’ enrich. 
knowledge is proud that he has Icarn’d so much, 
WisLxffa is humble tliaf he knows no more! 

row it u. 

The joint perusal of Sketch and S'tjttel, will, 
it is hoped, conduce to the improvement of 
mankind. Indeed their object is to facilitate 
the spread of Scriptural Knowledge by means of 
her divine handmaid Ciiaiuty. Both volumes 
are designed “ for the service of Tkutii, by 
one who would be glad to attend and grace her 
triumphs—as her soldier, if he has had the 
honour to serve successfully under her banner, 
or as her captive, tied to her chariot-wheels, if 
he (though undcsignedly) hath committed any 
dlfence against her.” 

i.mttst not, my dear Sir, conclude, without 
gratefully acknowledging your kind patronage 
of my Seminary, which I,have conducted for 
fivc-and-lwenhj years, the purport of which hath 
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been to render.,that portion of the rising gene¬ 
ration intrusted to fny csfre enlightened and va¬ 
luable members of the community. That the 
evening of your days may be as placid anil tran¬ 
quil as your earner has been laborious and emi¬ 
nently useful, is the sincere wish of,* 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s respectfully, 

J. Evans. 

Islington, 

Aug. 1, 1«'».». 
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In the present edition several testimonies in 
1'avour of candour, peace, and unanimity are 
added, of divines belonging to the Church of 
England and to the Protestant Dissenters; but 
the chief improvement arises fr.om the accession 
of One Hundred Sketches of Biography. These 
have been drawn up* with care and attention : 
they are, indeed, characterised by a studied 
brevity; nor let them, on this account, be de¬ 
spised. , Miniatures, however diminutive and 
insignificant, convey inimitable likenesses to pos¬ 
terity. 

Should a more extended delineation of these 
excellent men be sought after, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Wilks’s Christian Biography— Watkins's 
Biographical Dictionary— Chalmer’s recent edi¬ 
tion of the General Biographical D : «tionarji, 
in thirty octavo volumes—and, lastly. Dr. Jtikia’s 
Biographical Dictionary, in ten quarto volaijies: 
the two latter works arc the most valuable of 
their kind in the Ehglish language. Upton the 
characters of the illustrious of all ages and na- 
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tions, a stream of light is shed by the bio¬ 
grapher, which rescues their memory from the 
overwhelming grasp of oblivion: in his volu¬ 
minous page their nalncs stand enshrined for 
tlic instruction as well a& admiration of pos¬ 
terity. 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWS. 

“ In times 'of general animosity, in which the public mind i- 
become a stormy ocean, great praise is due to the friendly hand 
that will attempt to snooth the perturbed waves, by throwing on 
their surface the oil of candour. At various seasons, in wliicli the 
spirit c? theological controversy lias been inflamed, great and good 
men, who have been as mucli concerned to practise Christianity 
as to understand it, have written exhortations to moderation anil 
unanimity; and Dr. Evans has performed a meritorious work in 
bringing together the sentiments of a great variety of excellent men, 
of different sects, on this important subject. The passages are 
selected with judgment, and form a powerful apology for that use¬ 
ful, but, in the turbulent times, too much despised virtue— mo-* 
deration. It is highly grateful to a benevolent mind to see so 
many eminent men, professors of different creeds, uniting to re¬ 
commend and enforce this amiable temper; and it will be impos¬ 
sible that this excellent Irenicum should be read witliout producing 
a strong effect on young minds in favour of that religion of which 
tfej first law* is Charity .”—Monthly Review. 

tf To calm the violence of dissention, without abating the pro¬ 
per *eal for truth, is to render a most essential service to mankind : 
such we believe to have been the design of Dr. Evans; uud most 
cordially do we wish success to an undertaking so praiseworthy.” 

British Critic . 
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RIGHT ’OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT 

IN MATTERS* OF RELIGION. 


Honest and reasonable Christians would be of the same religion 
if they were thoroughly understood by ojic another; if they 
did but talk enough together every day, and had nothing to 
do together but to serve God* and Live in peace with their ‘yeigh- 
hour. roi*E. 


Rise—let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, hhuned enough elsewhere ; but strive, 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 

Each otlier's burden in our share of woe! miltov. 


Christian Brethren, 

We are informed in various parts of the evangeli¬ 
cal history, that Jesus Christ upbraided the Phari¬ 
sees with their obstinacy, and with their indolence* 
Attentive to the appearances of nature arounjl them, 
they should have* been still more attentive-.!* ,4he 
signs of the times. The advent of the Messiah had 
been predicted, and i’ts attendant circumstances mi- 
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nutejy specified. They, however, disregarded these 
evidences of our Saviour’s Mes^alisliip, and with 
this inattentio.n he thus reproaclies them. When ye 
see a cloud a,rise out of the ucst, .straightway ye say, 
there coiaeth a shower, Und so it is. And when ye sec 
the south wind blow, ye say,: therc'will be heat, and it 
comcth to pass. IT hypocrites, ye can di.\‘c'n the face 
of the sky- aipl of the earth, but how is it, that ye do 
not discern this time ? And, 

Why even of yourselves judge ye not wiiat 

IS IJIGHT ? 

Jesus Ghrist, by this reproof , intimates, that it is 
our indispensable duly to exercise our re/,sou in mat¬ 
ters of religion ;• and this duty is the more strongly 
inculcated by reproaching the Pharisees with a neg¬ 
lect o r it. Other passages of a simila- iuij.O'-'t might 
be selected from the New Testament. ilut to this 
declaration of our Blessed Savi;-'., I would wish 
the attention of the reader so he directed. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ may -be divided into 
two parts; that which is to he believed, and that 
which is to he practised. Both are delivered to us 
in the Scriptures ; and it is our business to consider 
what information is there communicated respecting 
them. The speculative part of revelation has a re¬ 
ference to the understanding, and contains doc¬ 
trines tfnich require our belief. These doctrines 
are' declarations made concerning the nature, the 
properties, and the relations of certain subjects with 
which we are concerned. The subjects in which 
we are interested as intelligent and accountable 
6 
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agents, ate, Cod — Jesus Christ-—the Gospel—the Pre¬ 
sent state, and thtyTP\rld tit come. The declarations 

doctrines respecting these points of Revelation 
must bn the topics of oijr inquiry. We must use 
our reason or judging faculty, not only to Jlscertain 
the evidences witl/whiclj the Gospel is attended; fciut 
also to fii^d jaut the specific meaning ofth’e inspired 
penmen, concerning these interesting subjects. 

This spirit of investigation should be also applied 
to the practical branches hi" Revelation. Is it of con¬ 
sequence to know what no are to believe? It is 
equally important that wj know what jve are to 
facie'. Ir. perusing the Scriptures, we must use 
our na'un to ascertain the nature, number, and 
importance of the pittt , }u j ,u ->-nl ...id positive, 
which it is incumbent upon us to obey. Wo must 
inquire into the origin of these duties, into the mo« 
tives by which they are enforced, and into the ad¬ 
vantages with which the discharge of them is ac¬ 
companied. TJie duties we owe to God, to our¬ 
selves, and to our fellow-creatures, together with 
the right administration of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, claim our attention. These precepts and 
institutions, as well as the doctrines which have 
been already mentioned, are contained in the word 
of God. 

But, alas!—in all ages of the church, different opi¬ 
nions have been entertained respecting thprtfpand 
this dissonance of sentiment has given ris» ^vio¬ 
lence, and even to the ^bedding of blood 1 The 
•scriptures were wrested out of the hand* of the 
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people. A particular interpretation was* imposed 
upon their contents, Sone dafced^iot to judge even 
of themselves.' Others who dared were punished 
with an'inquisitorial severity. Hut Religion is a per¬ 
sonal coiicern ; the Scriptures should he in the pos¬ 
session of every individuals and'our reason should 
be exercised in the fear of God, to psqprlain its 
true mcwiing. The inspired writers would not 
communicate error for our belief; nor recommend 
evil for our practice. But' unless we are attentive, 
cautious, and humble, we may misinterpret their 
writings, pnd yet confidently imagine ourselves to 
be acquainted with their genuine sentiments. 

So far was Jf.suts Cmtis t from prohibiting, or 
even discouraging the exercise of reason in matters 
of Religion, that he exhorfs his disciples to the use 
of it, and condemns his enemies lor the neglect of 
it. Prophecies and Miracles, the two capital evi¬ 
dences of the Messiahship, were an address to 
this ennobling principle of our nature. Ilis apos¬ 
tles also, in their epistles to the primitive churches, 
inculcate the same important doctrine, and press it 
home upon the hearts and consciences of the first 
converts to the Christian religion. Nor in the suc¬ 
ceeding ages of the church have those ministers of 
the Gospel, who understood the commission of their 
Divine Master, ceased to appeal, upon the awful 
toprc'oQrcligion, to the understandings of mankind : 

■ •» * 

*Tis reason our great Master holds so dear; 

Tis reason’s injured rights his lyrnth resents; 

’Vis reason's voice obey’d his glories croon’d. 


YOUNG. 
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Many,"indeed, are the inducements which should 
operate with Ch\ist$ins, t*o judge even of themselves 
what is right in matters of Religion., A few of the 
obvious, and most intelligible, are heje submitted 
to the attention of the rising*generation. 

I. IfV'sboqld judge h en of ourselves concerning 
the religion of Christ; because the faculty »Fjudging 
lies in our possession. 

The Divine lleiijg gives nothing in vain. It is 
the characteristic of wisdom to adapt means to cer¬ 
tain ends. The possession of a mean iadicates an 
end. Whoever doubted that the eye was formed 
for seeing, the ear for hearing, and the other senses 
to perform their respective functions? Equally im¬ 
proper would it be to doubt whether reason *w as 
given us to ascertain what Revelation presents to 
the human mind. We find ourselves in the posses¬ 
sion of a faculty by which we receive ideas—com¬ 
pare them with’one another, and then draw a con¬ 
clusion respecting the whole. In common life we 
exercise this discriminating faculty, to determine 
what is good and what is evil. Is it said, that rea¬ 
son. should be laid aside when Religion claims our 
attention ? For what purpose ? Are you afraid 
that the Christian faith should be scrutinized ? If 
you are, you do it a manifest injustice, if you ai'i* 
not afraid, for God’s sake, do not subject your re¬ 
ligion to cruel and unjust suspicions. “ It "is* an 
error,” says an excellent divine,* “ to discard the 


H (Jim r of Trtimlcrt. 
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use of reason in religion, anil inveigh against nature, 
out of respect to revelation aifd ‘Hie grace of God. 
It is not more certain that the eye could do little, in 
some discs, without a telescope, than that the tele¬ 
scope dan be of no use without the eye; and our 
calling in the mechanism t.f art to improve that of 
nature, is a concession tha« nature is llv; foundation 
of art, iMiqh alone finishes what the other begins. 
Thus revelation is a kind of supplement to raison, 
and grace to nature; the gospql brings new light, 
aiu] new enforcements of strength ; but the old fa¬ 
culties are still employed, and Divine assistance to 
be expected upon no other terms but our making 
the best use of these.” It is, indeed, only by the use 
of reason, that w r e can judge of the external and the 
internal evidences of the gospel, and maintain our 
ground against Infidels, Jews, and Pagans. That 
reason should lie dormant respecting the doctrines 
and duties of this same gospel, is a position at once 
absurd and ridiculous. Reason indeed has its limits, 
and these limits are known to wise and good men. 
The sober vse of this faculty in all our affairs, and 
especially in the concerns of the soul, cannot be too 
much commended. Both the doctrines and the 
duties of the gospel of Jesus Christ should be care¬ 
fully examined, firmly believed, and zealously main¬ 
tained. "Our religion has nothing to fear from the 
miffuteft inquiry, or from the severest investigation. 
Live the works of nature, the further wc examine it, 
the more fully will its excellence appear, and the 
more effectually will its glory be displayed! 
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2. By not judging even of yourselves concerning 
the religion of'’Christ, y*ou are exposed to error in 
belief, and to folly in practice. 

Whence arose the absurd dogmas, and "supersti¬ 
tious fooleries of Popery ? * From having'given up 
the use of reason in tlfc affairs of religion, llcason 
is the monitor placed bj Almighty God in the breast 
of every individual, to preserve his iijte+figent and 
accountable creatures Irani the commission of evil. 
In this present state, we arc deceived by appearances, 
and examination becomes necessary to rectify.even 
our ordinary judgments. • Does not. the ignorant and 
uninformed contemplator of the heavens imagine a 
star to be no bigger than a diamond, and supposes 
the sun to be no larger than a circular plate about 
twelve inches in diameter! Philosophy, however, 
has pronounced both these judgments to be erro¬ 
neous. In a similar manner, a superficial acquaint¬ 
ance with the scriptures has led thousands to believe 
that they contained sentiments which are incom¬ 
putable with the perfections of God, and inimical to 
the best interests of mankind. • It is not so much the 
possession, as it is the proper use of reason, which 
constitutes the superiority of man over the brute 
creation. The freaks of enthusiasm, and the mum¬ 
meries of superstition, arise from the dormant state 
of this faculty. In ecclesiastical history we uni¬ 
formly find, that reason is decried by eflthusiasts 
and impostors’; but our blessed Saviour * Jesus 
Christ acts a different part, and manifests a differ¬ 
ent spirit. He calls on all to examine. He condemns 
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them for the want of examination. He even warns 
the deluded Jews of the^long *tra?n of evils which 
would arise from their indolence; and thus affords 
the strongest incentive toMiis disciples to exercise 
the right of private judgment, where the important 
affairs of religion are concerned. Would to God! 
that his followers had beet! equally zpafoiik to ex¬ 
plain, recommend, and practise this essential duty. 
A modern prelate of distinguished eminence,* allud¬ 
ing to former times, when first heathenism and after- 
wardc popery, prevailed in this country; remarks, 
“ Had the*" use of reason been abandoned in the 
affairs of religion, we might have been still pluck¬ 
ing misletoe with''the Druids, or mixing a little flour 
and water into the substance of the incomprehen¬ 
sible God! ” 

3. By not judging even of yourselves concerning 
the religion of Christ, l’ro/es/ants stand chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. 

The whole Christian world (excepting an 
inconsiderable portion of it) was once overspread 
with Popery. Our forefathers, galled by its yoke, 
at length disclaimed pontifical usurpation, and as¬ 
serted the right of private judgment. To attain the 
invaluable privilege of thinking for themselves, they 
were.grievous sufferers. We, their descendants, ac- 
knowled'ge the justness of their cause, glory in the 
exertions which they made, and are fallen into the 

* Ihc late Dr. Watson, Bishop of Lam! a IF. 
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possession of blessings which they purchased with 
their blood! l r i.r u%to laj»aside our judging faculty, 
when the doctrines and duties of religion arc the sub¬ 
ject of attention, is a paljvible inconsistency*; and to 
discourage the exercise of it. in others, is downright 
Popery. It is a matte*- of indifference under wjiat 
epecious % njme it choo.^s to call itseiT.'' In Calvi¬ 
nism, Arminfanism, Arianism, Socinianij.n, or in¬ 
deed in any other ism whicli the restless ingenuity 
of man has devised— intolerance is contrary to 
the genius of our religion, and subversive of the 
peace and happiness of r\jankind. Stragge as the 
title may sound in our ears, such kind of Christians, 
wherever they arc found, may he termed Popish 
Protestants ; and this rnotly title is applicable to 
many of the professor^ of Christianity. For 4heir 
sincerity and good intentions we give them ample 
credit; but it is no breach of charity to say of them, 
they understand not the nature, nor have they im¬ 
bibed the spirit of the New Testament. 

“ If Protestants ” (says the celebrated apologist * 
for the Quakers, speaking of yncharitablcness and 
intolerance) “ do justly abhor these things in Papists, 
is it not sad that they should do the like themselves ? 
A thing, that at their first appearance, when they 
were in their primitive innocency, they did not think 
on, as appears by that saying of Luther^ Neither 
pope nor bishop, nor any other man, hath power to 


* Barclay. 
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oblige a Christian to one si/llabtc, except if he hi/ his 
own consent. .Anti again,tJ calkboldly to ( hristiuns, 
that, neither man or angel can impose any taw upon 
them but so far as they wjU, for we are f ree of all. 
And when he appeared,at the diet of Spires before 
the r emperor, in a conference he had before the 
Archbishop' Triers, and the,Elector of Bradenburgh, 
when theje seemed no possibility of agreeing him 
with his opposers, they asking him what remedy seemed 
to him, most fit ? he answere'd, the counsel that Gama¬ 
liel proposed to the Jews, that if this design was of God 
it would stqnd ; if not, it would vanish, which he said 
ought to content the pope. For this counsel sup- 
poseth, that those that are tolerated may be wrong; 
and yet how soon did the same Luther, ere he was 
well secure himself, press tlie Elector of Saxony to 
banish poor Corolostadius, because he could not, in 
all things, submit to his judgment? And certainly 
it is not without ground reported, that it smote 
Luther to the heart (so that he needed to be com¬ 
forted) when he was informed that Corolostadius, in 
his letter to his congregation, styled himself a man 
banished for conscience, by the procurement of Mar¬ 
tin Luther!” 

This account of the conduct of our great reformer 
should be impressed upon the minds of Protestants, 
*nd migt-t prove an incentive to that consistency of 
character which, were it cultivated, would consti¬ 
tutive glory of the reformed churches. By aban¬ 
doning this spirit of intolerance, both in principle 
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and in practice, we shall show ourselves to be the 
followers of Jesus Clfrist, the imitators of the Apostles, 
and hasten the cowing of the Messiah’s kingdom ! 

Lastly—By not judging even of ourse/tes Concern¬ 
ing the religion of Christ, that just conviction, of 
mind is«e.\cluded, whioJi ensures firmness of belief 
and steadiness of practice. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is accompanied with 
a train of evidences srnted to its nature, and suf¬ 
ficiently ample to command the assent of every 
reasonable being. The contemplation o£its prophe¬ 
cies, its miracles, its internal character, and its first 
propagation amongst Jews and Geotiles, has a neces¬ 
sary tendency to produce conviction. Truth and 
duty being connected together, we have reason to 
conclude, that a settled belief will, under the bless¬ 
ing of God, generate uniform practice. One man 
believes in the existence of a Supreme Being, be¬ 
cause his paronts and instructors have assured him 
there is a Deity. Another man believes there is a 
God, because he has investigated the works of crea¬ 
tion. Which of these men is the most likely to love 
and fear him ? The question requires not an an¬ 
swer. Apply this reasoning to the other great arti¬ 
cles of Natural and Revealed religion, and the same 
conclusion may be drawn with equal justice. He 
who takes up his belief upon proper grounds, *is the 
more certain of living beneath its influeace^-and 
dying by its support. The belief of the Gospel rests 
‘on the most rational conviction. You cam.ot com- 
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plain of a want of evidence, though you nhny i rant 
that patience-and docility whfhh arc requisite to 
consider this evidence in its due extent. The cita¬ 
del of the Christian faith <1$ founded upon a rock , 
and the gates of he// shall not prevail against it. 

T.et us then be studious of exercising the right of 
private judgment in the investigation of scrip¬ 
tures ; frr in them (said our Saviour) ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they arc they which testify of 
•me. With the free and 'impartial search of the 
scriptures, the interests of religion are essentially 
connected, “ The faith ard practice of Christians,” 
says an ingenious writer,* “ have been often per¬ 
verted, and theiir consciences have been subjected 
to the traditions and commandments of men. They 
wlio*werc misled, fell into this corruption and sla¬ 
very, by neglecting to search the scriptures. They 
were delivered out of it by that pure and complete 
information, which is to be derived from the word 
of God. It was after the church «of Home had 
taken away the key of knowledge, and forbidden 
the people the use ofj this Haul, that she was able to 
impose the full weight of that grievous yoke under 
which the Christian world long groaned. And it 
was when our forefathers presumed to open this 
book, that they began to make themselves free! 
From IitSice they derived irresistible weapons. ]>y 
the tight of scripture, they exposed to scorn the 
fabujou; legends, the absurdities, the idolatry, and 


1 Principal Hill, of SI. Andrew's, lately deceased. 
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the un charitable spirit of those who had kept them 
in bondage. The various fofms of error; with all the 
sanction which they derived from autjhcyity, custom, 
and superstition, were unable to stand t befofe the 
truth. And the search of the Scriptures hath esta¬ 
blished that rational system of faith, that spiritual 
worship, those fights of private judgment and'mu¬ 
tual toleration, and those pure conceptioqs of Chris¬ 
tian duty, which are the glory of the reformed 
churches! If ever a.night of superstition shall again 
overspread the Christian world, it will arise fr<jm 
that ncglict of the Scriptures which grows»with the 
impiety of modern times; for the ignorant are 
always an easy prey to imposture, while every well- 
instructed Christian raiseth in his place a mound 
against the return of spiritual tyranny.” * 

If then the scnirTUHE be the only rule of faith 
and practice—if our reason should be exercised in 
the fear of God, to recognize its evidences and 
ascertain its impart—if this invaluable privilege be 
common to the professors of Christianity, why on 
account of difference of opinion, should they 
dare to indulge in mutual recrimination—ascend 
the tribunal of the Almighty, and hurl at each 
other the thunderbolts of divine vengeance ? Cease, 

O Christian, from such unchristian practices! These 
are the deeds which have given infidels* their * 
triumphs—lacerated the feelings of pious men, add 
caused the system*of Christianity to bleed at fefetfy 
pore! Thou who renquncest infallibility, renounce 
also the imposition of thy creed unon the *con- 
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sciences of thy brethren ! Use thy liberfy of judg¬ 
ing concerning the doctrines And duties of religion; 
but deny not,the same liberty to those who have an 
equal fclaim to it with thyself! A consistent Protes¬ 
tant is^i character of* the first order—admired by 
men, applauded by angels* and accepted of God. 

But though we are enjoined to exercyseour reason 
in matt'ars t of religion, yet, concerning the commu¬ 
nications of revelation, we should be careful lest 

I 

we form a precipitate judgment. Upon this hal¬ 
loaed ground infidels have trodden with an incau¬ 
tious step, and suffered* their liberty to degenerate 
into licentiousness. Knowing hut in part, and seeing 
through a gtussi darkly, we are by no means judges 


of what is the best method to be used by the Su¬ 
preme Being, in order to bring bis fallen creatures 


to repentance and salvation. Were this remark 


(however obvious) duly regarded, it would put an 


end to most of the cavils which are brought forward 
in the present day, to invalidate'!//!' credibility of 


the gospel. It would not then be esteemed so 


pertinent an inquisy, to ask why the Christian reve¬ 
lation was not sooner published; as whether it be of 
divine origin, and calculated to promote genuine 
holiness. It would not be accounted so much our 
business to puzzle ourselves and to perplex others, 
by inquiring why it is not made universal, as to 
examine what it requires, and what encouragements 
ate*aftorded to obedience. It wo"uld not be asked 
with the same impatient expectation of being fully 
satisfied, why the resurrection of Christ was not 
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in this or that particular manner manifested to such 
and such particular Ipersotis, as whether he* be 
indeed risen, and did actually appear to faithful and 
competent witnesses. Persons acquainted with only 
the first elements of religion.must perceive that, in 
these latter inquiries, th efruth of Revelation is most 
nearly concerned. Questions respecting i\s origin, 
nature, and tendency, have been satif&ctorily 
solved; whilst full answers to inquiries more curious 
than important, lie concealed in the profound 
abyss of that providence whose paths arc in the deep 
i waters , and whose ways an* past finding out ! If it 
be indeed an indisputable fact, that Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied, and rose again according to the scriptures, then 
it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that his 
doctrines are not true—that his precepts are of *no 
authority—that his promises shalf not be fulfilled, 
and that his threatenings shall not be executed— 
especially when it is also considered that these con¬ 
stituent parts o£ the gospel are designed and 
adapted to make us partakers of the divine nature, 
and inheritors of eternal life? JSven Bolingbroke* 
himself, one of its keenest and most insidious oppo¬ 
nents, has confessed that, “ No religion ever yet 
“ appeared in the world, of which the natural 
“ tendency was so much directed to promote the 
“ peace and happiness of mankind, as the ffHRis- 
“ tian; and that the gospel of Christ is onecohti- 
“ nued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, 
“ benevolence, and universal charity.” 

* Sec tiie article Religion—Encyclopcdiq Driiannica. 
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Let the knowledge which we profess to derive 
from the scriptures^ thatC repository of divine 
truth, be accompanied with piety towards God, and 
with Charity for our brethren. Thus shall we un¬ 
derstand the nature,* discern the excellence, and 
feel the energy of the gospel of Jesus Christ. To 
live down error and vicey. is the most„sure mode of 
destroy Mg, them ; and this, happily, every believer 
has the power of accomplishing. The noxious 
weeds of atheism and of infidelity would have never 
ri§en to their present alarming height, had not the 
soil in which they shot* up been manured by the 
vices of professed Christians! By living soberly, 
righteously, and godly, we hold forth, as from an 
eminence, the word of life, and others, seeing our 
gaiud works, are led to glorify our Father who is in 
heaven. 

And why should we be discouraged with the 
difficulties by which our understandings are embar¬ 
rassed in this preliminary state of existence? 
When this mortal puts on immortality, and this cor¬ 
ruptible incorrupt inn, then shall the powers of our 
souls be invigorated, and the objects of contempla¬ 
tion be encircled with that superior degree of light 
which ensures the firmest conviction! Faith shall 
have terminated in vision. Hope shall have been 
converted into enjoyment. Jesus, who hath brought 
life ami immortality to light, shall have drawn aside 
tHe*vfcil which now covers the works and the ways 
of God, whilst the full radiance of eternal day will 
bcarft on our enlightened souls— 

4 
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Is this thc Mgot’s rant?—Away, ye vain, 

Your hopes, your ferSb, in dlubt, in dullness steep j 

Go—sooth your souls in sickness, grief, or pain. 

With the sad solace of —eternal sleep! 

Yet know, ye. sceptics, know —tlte Almighty mind 
Who breath’d on man a portion of his fire. 

Bade his free soul, by earth, ^ior time coufin’d. 

To heaven—immortality aspire ! 

Nor shall the pile of hope his mercy rear’d. 

By vain philosophy be e’er destroy’d ; 

Etehnity !! by all, or wish’d or fear’d. 

Shall be by all —or suffer'd i?r enjoy'd! 

JMason. 
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RICHARD F.OOKER,* t 

HECTOR Of BISHOP'S BOURNE, NEAR CANTERBURY, 

DIE* 1600. 

Far more comfort it were for us (so smjSl is the 
joy we take in strifes) to labour under the same 
yoke, as men tha^look for the same eternal reward 
of their labours; to be enjoined with you in bands of 
indissoluble love and amity^ to live as if, «ir persons 
being many, our souls were but one, rather than in 
such dismembered sort to spend our few and 
wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome 
contentions, the end wliereof, if they have not some 
speedy end, will be heavy on both sides. Brought 
already we are even to that estate which Gregory 
Nazianzen mournfully describeth, saying—“ My 
mindleadeth me (since there is no other remedy) to 
fly, and to convey myself into some corner, out of 
sight, where I may escape from this cloudy tempest 
of maliciousness, whereby all parts are entered into 
a deadly war amongst themselves, and that Hide 
remnant of love which was, is now consumed to no¬ 
thing ! The only godliness we glory in, is to find out 
somewhat whereby we may judge others vo be v,t- 
godly. Each other’s faults we observe as matters of 
exprobation, and not of grief. By these ir.raqs we 
are grown hateful in the eyes of the Heathens them- 
’ selves, and (which woundeth us the more deeply) 
able «we are not to deny but that- we have deserved 
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their hatred. With the better sort of our'own, our 
fame'and credit is clean f ost. f The less we are to 
marvel if they judge vilely of us, who, although we 
did well, would hardly allow thereof. On our backs 
they als< build that are lewd; and what we object 
one against another, the same they use to the utter 
scorn and disgrace of us all This we have gained 
by our mutual home dissensions ; this we are wor¬ 
thily rewarded with, who are more forward to strive 
than becometh men of virtuous and mild disposi¬ 
tion.” But our trust in the Almighty is, that, with 
us, contentions are now. at the highest float, and 
that the day will come (for what cause of despair is 
there ?) when the passions of former enmity being 
allayed, we shall, with ten times redoubled tokens 
of O'-r unfeignedly reconciled love, show ourselves 
each towards other the same which Joseph and the 
brethren of Joseph were, at the time of their inter¬ 
view in Egypt. Our comfortable expectation and 
most thirsty desire whereof, what man soever 
amongst you shall any way help to satisfy (as we 
truly hope there is no one amongst you .but some 
way or other will) the blessings of the God of Peace, 
both in this world and in the world to come, be upon 
him, more than the stars of the firmament in number ! 

Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Richard Hooker was born 1533, near Exeter. 
His parents, being poor, gave him little education. 
His endowments, however, attracted the notice of 
Bishop Jewel, and afterwards of Dr. Sandys, Arch¬ 
bishop of York. He was sent to Oxford, where he 
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soon distinguisfied Tiimself. Here lie was honoured 
with the tuition ofcthe Archbishop’s son, and of 
the nephew of the great Cranmer, of reforming 
memory. In 1577, he \jas electe'd "Fellow of his 
College, and soon nominated Deputy*Processor of 
the Hebrew language. Entering holy orders, he 
was appointed to preach # at St. Paul’s Cross. This 
drew him intt> an unhappy marriage, which em¬ 
bittered the remainder of his life. In 1585, he 
became Master of the Temple, where he entered 
into controversy on Church Government. This 
produced his great worl^ The EccLE.y>sTicAi, 
Polity, which preserves its reputation to the pre¬ 
sent day. It is deemed the bulwark of the Esta¬ 
blished Church. He died in 1G00, in the 4-7th year 
of his age. Upon being told his house had '’een 
robbed, he asked, “ Are my books and papers 
safe?” and being answered, they were; “Then,” 
says he, “ it matters not; no other loss troubles 
me ! ” He waj poor throughout a great part of his 
life, having scanty preferment. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth gave him the rectory of bishop s Bourne, near 
Canterbury. He was a man of a very peaceful 
temper, and of simplicity of heart. His preaching 
was plain and intelligible, intent on the meliora¬ 
tion of mankind. Respecting his great work, The 
Ecclesiastical Polity, he addresses the Archbishop 
of Canterbury:—“I shall never be able to finish 
what I have begun, unless I be removed into porao 
quieter parsonage, where I may see God’s blessings 
Spring out of my motlier Earth, and eat my owe bread 
in peare and privacy; a place where I n\av without 
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disturbance meditate my approaching mortality, 
and \hat great account v''hich C.11 flesh must give at 
the last day to the God of all spirits 1 ” Whilst his 
writings are admired, his charactcr was stamped by 
the brot-d signatures of virtue and piety. 


2 . 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, A.M. 

CHANCELLOR OP SALISBURY, \NI> PREBEND OF 

, BRIXWORTII, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

m Eif 1644. 

This is most certain, that, to reduce Christians 
to unity of communion, there are but two ways 
that may be conceived provable; the one by taking 
away diversity of opinions, touching matters of reli¬ 
gion ; the other by showing, that the diversity of 
opinions, which is among the several sects of Chris¬ 
tians, ought to be no hindcrancc to their unity in 
communion. Now the former of these is not to be 
hoped for without a miracle. What then remains, 
but that the other way must be taken, and Chris¬ 
tians must be taught to set a higher value upon those 
high points of faith and obedience, wherein they 
agree, than upon those of less moment, wherein 
they differ; and understand, that agreement in 
thosq ought to be more effectual to join them in one 
communion, than their difference in other things of 
less moment to divide them. 

The presumptuous imposing.of the senses of men 
upon the general words of God, and laying them 
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Upon men’s consciences together ; this vain conceit, 
that we can speak ot' the things of God better than 
in the words of God; this deifying our own inter¬ 
pretations, and enforcing tlicm upoi\ others; this 
restraining of the word of *God from that latitude 
nnd generality, and the understandings of men from 
that lib ft 1 1 wherein Clirist and his apostles left 
them, is, and hath been, the only fountjiiiwbf all the 
.schism's of the church, gpd that which makes them 
immortal. Take gway these walls of separation, and 
all will quickly be one! Require of Christians only 
to believe in Christ, and*to call no man>rifaster but 
him only; let those leave claiming infallibility that 
have no title to it; and let them, that in their words 
disclaim it, (as Protestants do) disclaim it likewise 
in their actions. In a word, restore Christians to 
their just and full liberty of captivating their under¬ 
standing to Scripture, only; and then, as rivers when 
they have a free passage run all to the ocean, so it 
may well be hoped, by God’s blessing, that universal 
liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce Chris¬ 
tendom to truth and unity. •> 

Life, and the Religion of Protestants. 

William Chilling worth was born 1(502, at 
Oxford, having for his godfather Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Educated at a private gfammar- 
chool in his native city, he was admitted ofvTrinity 
College, where he distinguished himself by ar ap¬ 
plication to Mathematics and Theology. But he 
was soon converted to Popery by the noteu John 
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Fisher, and went to Douay ; buj, in 1631, returned 
to England. ' From his intercourse with Laud he 
came back to Protestantism, wrote several defences 
of it. But above all, his 'great work entitled. The 
Religion of Protestant s', or safe li'ai / to Salvation. 
Preferment now poured in upon him; but he for a 
time refused promotion, objecting to the’ Articles 
and the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
He at length, however, accepted of the chancellor¬ 
ship of Salisbury', with the prebend of Brixworth, in 
Northamptonshire. In the civil wars he attached 
himself to the Royal party ; took a leading part in 
the siege of Gloucester, whence he retired to Arun- 
del-castle, which was taken by the Parliamentary 
forces. Here he fell ill through his exertion, and 
was Removed to Chichester, where he died, 1614. 
He is said to have been a man of little stature, but 
of great soul! Cheynell, a fanatic clergyman, mo¬ 
lested him in his last moments, and at his interment 
insulted his memory. He threw a ’copy of his fa¬ 
mous book into his grave, as full of carnal reason 
and damnable heresy ! Tillotson and Locke, how¬ 
ever, were sensible of his incomparable merits, and 
will send his eulogium down to posterity'. 


. 3 . 

JOSEPH HALL, D. I). 

SUCCESSIVELY BISHOP OF EXETER AND OF 

NORWICH.-DIED 1656 . 

I cannot but second and commend that great 
Clerk, of Paris, who, when King Lewis of Fiance, 
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rcquircd^iim tfl write dowfl the best word that ever 
he had learned, calipd for t a fair skin of parclynent, 
and, in the midst of it, wrote this one word, Mea¬ 
sure, and sent it, sealed^ up, to «the King. The 
King, opening the sheet, and finding no yther in¬ 
scription, thought himself blocked by his Philoso¬ 
pher, and, calling for him, expostulated the matter. 
But when ft was showed him, that all virtues, and 
all religious Worthy actions, were regalaibd by this 
one word ; and that, without this, virtue itself turned 
vicious, he rested'well satisfied. And so he well 
might, for it was a word well worthy of one oS the 
seven sages of Greece, ?rom whom indeed it was 
borrowed, and put into a new coat. For while he 
said, of old, for his motto, notumg too much, he 
meant no other but ta comprehend both extremes 
under the mention of one; neither, in his sense, is 
it any paradox to say, that too little is too much; 
for, as too much bounty is prodigality, so too much 
sparing is niggardliness, so as, in every defect, there 
is an excess, and both are a transgression of mea¬ 
sure.—Neither could aught be spoken of more use 
or excellency; for what goodrfess can there be in 
the world, without moderation, whether in the 
use of God’s creatures, or in our own disposition 
and carriage ? There is, therefore, nothing in the 
world more wholesome, or more necessary, for us 
to learn, than this gracious lesson of Moderation ; 
without which, in very truth, a man is so Tar from 
being a Christian, that he is not himself, ’hiis is 
.the centre wherein all, both divine and morjl philo- 
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sopliy, meet; the rule of life ;*the' governess of 
manners; the silken string thay runs through the 
pearl chain of all virtues; the very ecliptic line 
under which reason and religion move, without any 
deviation.; and therefore most worthy our best 
thoughts—of our most' careful observance. For, 
surely, if the want of moderation, in practice, do 
most distract every maff in ’his own particular, the 
want of moderation, in judgment, distracts the whole 
world from itself; whence it? is that we find so mise¬ 
rable divisions all the earth over,* but especially so 
woefal schisms and breaches in the Christian world; 
wherein we"see one nation thus divided from an¬ 
other, and each one nation no less divided from it¬ 
self. For it cannot be, since every man hath a mind 
of his own, not less different from others than his face, 
that all should jump in the same opinion; neither 
can it stand with that natural self-love, wherewith 
every one is possessed, easily to forsake the child of 
his own brain, and to prefer another man’s conceit 
to his own. Hereupon, therefore, it comes to pass, 
that while each man is engaged to that opinion, 
which either his own election, or his education, 
hath given him, new quarrels arise, and controver¬ 
sies are infinitely multiplied, to the great prejudice 
of God’s truth, and to the lamentable violation of 
the common peace. Would to God we could as 
well redress as bewail this misery, wherewith Chris¬ 
tendom is universally infected! 

Treatise on Christian Moderation . 
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Joseph Hall *vas born 1574, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, Leicestershire. His mother was a wo¬ 
man of uncommon piety # After being educated at 
the grammar-school of his native plade, he was ad¬ 
mitted of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He, in 
1597, distinguished hijnself as a wit and poet, by 
publishing six books of Satires. He read lectures 
on rhetoric, preaching also in the villages and be¬ 
fore the University. ATter various preferments lie, 
in 1616, was madS Dean of Worcester. In 1618 he 
attended the Synod of port, and in 16££ beSame 
Bishop of Exeter, having before refused the See 
of Gloucester, being a man of fluiet habits and 
great modesty. Accused of puritanism, he was 
nevertheless sincerely* attached to the Chuvh of 
England; writing a book entitled, Episcopacy by 
Divine Right asserted. In 1641 he was translated 
to the see of Norwich, where he preached to large 
and attentive, congregations. The Parliament, 
however, cruelly persecuted him, stopping his rents, 
and reducing him to poverty. He retired to Hig- 
ham, in Norfolk, still disposed to works of charity 
and piety ! Here he died, 1656, in the S2d year 
of his age; and is buried in the church-yard with¬ 
out a stone to his memory. His Meditations on the 
Old and New Testament, are valuable. 7«hcy arc, 
indeed, much admired, and ought to find, sr place 
in every library. 
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JOHX'llALKS, 

CA'S'ON OF WINDSOR.-1)IE1> KjotJ. 

Look £pwn, O Lord, upon thy jmof itnmciiilcroi 
church, rent and torn with discords, and even ready 
to sink ! Why should the Beutral, or Atheist, anv 
longer confirm himself in his irreTigion, by reasons 
draw!) our dissensiqps ? Or why should any 

greedy-minded worldling prophesy unto himself the 
ruins of the sanctuary, or hope one day to dip his 
foot in the blood of thy church? We will hope, O 
Lord* in thee (for what hinders?) that, notwith¬ 
standing all supposed impossibilities, thou wilt one 
day in mercy look down upon thy Sion, and grant a 
gracious interview of friends, so long divided. Thou 
that wroughtest that great reconciliation between 
God and man, is thine arm waxen shorter ? Was 
it possible to reconcile God to man ? To reconcile 
man to man is it impossible ? lie with those, we 
beseech thee, to whom the prosecution of church 
controversies is committed ; and, like a good Laza¬ 
rus, drop one cooling drop into their tongues and 
p$ns, too* too much exasperated against each other. 
And, if jt be thy determinate will and counsel that 
this ajjemination of desolation, standing where it 
ought not, continue unto the end, accomplish thou, 
with speed, the number of thinfc elect, and hasten 
the coming .of thy Son our Saviour, that lie may 
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iM.nscir, ill person*sit ar*l judge, and give *n end 
to our controversies, since it stands not with any 
human possibility. Direct thy elmrdh, O Lord! in 
all her petitions for peace; teach Itur vvljpreip. her 
peace consists, and wean her from the world, and 
bring her home to thee; that all those that love’thy 
peace nia^, *it last, have the reward of the sons of 
peace, and reign with thee, in thy hingdonf of peace, 
for ever. 

Halt 's Works. 

John Hales was horn, 1.7R1, at 1’atlsTaml when 
thirteen years of age went to Corpus Chri.-ii Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. He had a consummate knowledge of 
the Greek tongue ; anjJ, in 161'2, was made Greek 
Professor in that University. He delivered the fu¬ 
neral oration of the founder of the Bodleian Lih ani, 
the only piece published in his life-time. Going 
abroad, he was present at the Synod of Dort; and 
though n Calvfuist in his younger days, there bade 
John Cttlrin good night, at the perusing of John 
iii. Hi. God .so lurid the world, *&e. He was a Fel¬ 
low of Eton College, and Canon of Windsor, but 
lost both situations during the civil war, when 
lie suffered great hardships and poverty. He died 
16d(i, aged 72, and was buried in Eton College 
church-yard. Not long before he took a friend to 
the spot where he wished to be interred,‘saying, 
“ I hope to die soon, for I am tired of this unrtari- 
lablc world ! ” A collection of his works a^iearcd 
alirr his decease, entitled- “ Golden Kemains of 
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the e»vcr-mcmorable John Hairs,” consisting of 
sermons, miscellanies, and letters. His piece on 
schism and schismatics is much admired. He was 
a most intelligent and liberal man, wishing to re¬ 
duce religion to its primitive purity and simplicity. 
All' writers and parties have agreed in giving him 
the character of one of the greatest unit best men 
that cvcr~]ived. He detested all narrowness, and, 
indeed, every species of bigotry. 


5. 

HENKY HAMMOND, D.D. 

ARCHDEACON OF CH1CHESJER, AND CANON OF 
CHKIST-CHURCIl, OXFORD.—DIED 1660. 

Loud! let no unreasonable stiffness of those who 
are in the right, no perverse obstinacy of those that 
are in the wrong, hinder the closing of our wounds; 
but let the one instruct in mccknest, and be thou 
pleased to give to the other repentance, to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of thft truth. To this end do thou, 
O Lord ! mollify all exasperated minds ; take off all 
animosities and prejudices, contempt and heart¬ 
burnings ; and, by uniting their hearts, prepare for 
the reconciling their opinions. And that nothing 
may intercept the clear sight of thy truth, Lord! let 
all private and secular designs be totally laid aside, 
that gain may no longer be the measure of our god¬ 
liness, but that the one great an«d common concern¬ 
ment oi' t nit ft ami pcatt may be unanimously and 
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vigorously* pursued. % And # do tliou so guide .and 
prosper all pacific endeavours, that those happy pri¬ 
mitive days may, at length, revert* wherein vice 
was the only heresy ! , 

Hammond's H urls. 

Henky»H\mmond waf born, 160.5, at Chertsey, 
Surrey. Having been educated at Eton school, 
he went to Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1633 
he had given him the rectory of Penshurst, Kent; 
and in 1643 became Archdeacon of Chichester. 
During the civil wars he (Quitted his livingand re¬ 
tired to Oxford. Here he wrote and published his 
admirable Practical Catechism, whicTi, though op¬ 
posed by the enthusiasts of the day,he defended with 
ability and success. In 1645, he was raised by the 
king to the Canonry of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He attended on the unfortunate monarch, Charles 
the First, in all his imprisonments ; and at the expira¬ 
tion of which h^again retired to Oxford, where he 
wrote the most valuable of all his works, his Para¬ 
phrase ami Annotations on the A'Va> Testament. He 
severely felt the death of his royal master, and re¬ 
moved to Westwood, in Worcestershire, the seat 
of Sir John Packvvood, where he ended his days, 
1660, not living to enjoy the Rest oration! Charles the 
Second designed for him the Bishopric of Worces¬ 
ter. Seized with the stone, the gout, the cholic, 
and the cramp, his life speedily came to a termfwa- 
tion. He was a man jof superior talents and piety. 
Jit began a Paraphrase end Comment aru on thTOld 
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Testament, but never lived to finish it. He was the 
# ' 
enemy of fanaticism and bigotry. 


6 . 

JEREMY TA /LOR, D,D 

Eisliol* OF DOWN AND CONNOR.-DIED 1667. 

Men are now-a-days, 'and indeed always have 
been, since the expiration of the first blessed ages 
ot Chr-stianity, so in love with their own fancies 
and opinions, as to think faith, and all Christendom, 
is concerned iri their support and ma: itenance; and 
whoever is not so fond, and does not dandle them, 
like,themselves, it grows up to a nuarrcl; which, 
because it is in Divinity, is made a marrcl in reli¬ 
gion, and God is entitled to it; an- 1 tnen, if you are 
once thought an enemy to God, >t is our duty to 
persecute you even to death; we Jo God good ser¬ 
vice in it! When, if we should examine the matter 
rightly, the question either is not revealed, or not 
so clearly, but that wise and honest men may be of 
different minds, or else it is not of the foundation of 
faith, but a remote superstructure, or else of mere 
speculation; or, perhaps, when all comes to all, it 
is a false opinion, or a matter of human interest, 
that®we have so zealously contended for; fur to one 
of these heads most of the disputes of Christendom 
may be reduced; so that I believe the present fac¬ 
tion?;,(for the most) are from the same cause which 
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St. Paul bbservcd in the Corinthian schism, when 
there, arc divisions among you, are ye not carnal? It 
is not the differing opinions that js |ha cause of the 
present ruptures, but want of charity ; it is flat the 
variety of understandings, hut the disunion of wills 
and affections ; it is not the several principles, hot 
the several,ends that ca«sc our miseries; our opi¬ 
nions commence, and are upheld, according as out¬ 
turns are served, and oijr interests are preserved ; 
and there is no cure for us but piety and charily. A 
holy life will make our belief holy, if uc consult, 
not humanity, and its imperfections, in the Choice 
o' our -“'i”ion ; but search for truth without de- 
H.yns sav<- only of acquiring heaven* and then be 
as carefui i,. preserve charity as we were to get a 
point of faith , I am much persuaded wc shall find 
out more truths by this means; or, however (which 
is the main of all) we shall be secured, though we 
miss them, and then we are well enough. 

I end with a sttirv, which I find in the Jews’ books; 

“ When Abranam sat at his tent door, according 
“ to his custom, waiting to enteftain strangers, hit 
“ espied an old man, stooping and leaning on his 
" staff, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
“ hint, who was a hundred years of age. lie r-- 
“ ceived him kindly, washed his feet, provided sop- 
“ per, caused him to sit down ; but obscrvtrlj-; fia t 
“ the old man eat, and prayed not, nor begg*u !«, 

“ a bh-ssing on his meat, he asked wny he did'uot 
“ worslf ■ tiie God of heaven. The old man told 
“*Iih ;. fu.: he worshipped the fire only, anc“ ac- 
“ !,no"< o -..(I no other God. At which answer 
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“ Abraham grew so zealously angry, tlial he thrust 
“ tl? old man out of hit tent* and exposed him to 
“ all the evijs of the night, and an unguarded con- 
“ dition. When the old man was gone, God called 
“ to AWaham, and asked him where the stranger 
“was? lie replied, I thrust him away, because lie 
“ did ndt worship thee. God answered bun, I have 
“ sufi’ei'.jd him tiicse hundred years, although he 
“ dishonoured me; and couldst not thou endure 
“him one night, when lie gave thee no trouble? 
“ Upon this,” saitli the story, “ Abraham fetched 
“ him ';?ck again, and gave him hospitable enter* 
“ tainment, and wise instruction.’’ Go thou, and 
do likewise, and thy charity shall be rewarded by 
the God of Abraham. Lil'crfy of Prophesying. 

Jeremy Taylor was born at Cambridge, about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. Ilis 
father was a barber, but gave bis son a good educa¬ 
tion. In 1631 lie took bis degree.of Batchelor, at 
Caius College, and was ordained at twenty-one. 
llemoving to London, he became a popular preach¬ 
er, whilst Archbishop Laud preferred him to a Fel¬ 
lowship of All Souls’ College, Oxford. In 1(338, 
he was promoted to the rectory of Uppingham, in 
llutiandsliirc. lie was made Chaplain to the King; 
but tlte civil wars induced him to retire into Wales, 
whffrg he kept school to support himself and 
family. Here he published his famous Lihr/y of 
Prophecy, in behalf of the excluded Church of 
Lng'and; his Great Exemplar, illustrating .he na¬ 
ture of a good life; his Holy Livi’rp, anil aito his 
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Hob/ D’/*'g. which are th^ most popular of ah his 
works, llesiding at Golden Grove, near Carmar¬ 
then, he printed a volume entitled. The Guide of 
Infant Devotion, or the Gulden Grove, a mantial of 
Daily Prayers, fitted to the days of the wool;. lie 
published many other pieces in the Principality, 
all displaying great talent and piety. In 1657 he 
quitted Wales, and soon went to Ireland* where 
he wrote his celebrated Doctor 1.)ul-itinituu.i, or Rule 
of Conscience, as well as various other tracts. As a 
reward for his loyalty, he, at the restoration, was 
raised to the See of Down'and Connor ; r..-.o after¬ 
wards to the See of Dromore, which he held till 
his death, which was occasioned 1)/ a (ever. He 
died at Lisburn, 1667, and lies interred in the 
Cathedral of Dromore.* lie was a man of dis¬ 
tinguished genius, uncommon humility, and fervent 
piety. Some of his works have been lately re¬ 
printed; his Beauties are selected, for he is with 
many a favourite even to the present day. Mis 
style is rich and glowing. Dr. Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, seems to have taken so^ne of his best ideas 
from bis works. 


JOHN WILKINS, D.D. 

BISHOP OF CHESTER.— DIED 1672. 

There are several truth v which are not* of so 
great consequence as peace, and unity, and chdrity. 
And therefore, in such things, there ought to be a 
nlutual forbearance towards one another ; anu'men 
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should endeavour, by aH means of amity and kind¬ 
ness, to join- together fbr the promoting of those 
more substantial truths and duties wherein they 
agree, 1 'according to that ndc of the apostle: And if 
in any thing ye be otherwise 'minded, God shall reveal 
even this unto you: nevertheless whereto we have 
already attained, let vs walk by the same ride ; let us 
mind the.same thing. To shut up all in a word; it 
would excecdinjjy conduce to our common peace 
and settlement, in times of differences and contro¬ 
versy, if j.hose rules of Christianity, so often incul¬ 
cated lVi ocripture, were more regarded and observed 
amongst the professors of it; that men would be 
wise unto sobiiety, and nut above what is written. 
Not thinking more highly of themselves, and their 
abilities, than they ought, but be ready to condescend 
to men of lower parts, and to demean ourselves to¬ 
wards every one, according to the different measure 
of gifts which God hath been pleased to dispense to 
them, speaking the truth in love —endeavouring to 
heal differences in the most placid, gentle manner, 
without envying, strifes, backbitings, whisperings — 
domg nothing through strife or vain-glory, but in low¬ 
liness of mind, every one esteeming others better than 
himself. They that exceed others in knowledge 
should exceed them likewise in the study of peace. 
The best of us do hnow but in part, darkly; that 
time is to come when all these differences shall be 
clc/wed up, and we shall have a full vision of the 
true state of things. 'In the mean space it concerns 
us V& forbear one another, in those lesser things 
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about which we differ; and^to bo rery zealous about 
those ureat matters in which we agree; namely, 
righteousness and peace, and joy in thg Holy Ghost. 

Sernlons. 

John Wilkins was born •1614', near Daventry, 
in the house of his mother’s father, John iiodd, of 
dissenting celebrity. He became member Mag¬ 
dalen Hall, Oxford. Joining with the parliament 
during the civil wars, he was made Warden of Nead- 
ham College. He married the sister of Oliver Crom^ 
well. Richard Cromwell made him Mastc. of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, whence he was ejected 
at the restoration. He was soon made* Dean of 
liippon, and in 1668, Bishop of Chester. He did not 
enjoy his preferment lon£, for he died of the stdhe, 
1672, at the house of Dr.Tillotson, in Chancery-lane. 
He was buried in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
and though he was vilified in his life-time, he was 
justly eulogized .at his decease. His works arc nu¬ 
merous, both mathematical and theological; the 
chief of the former are, “ The Discovery of anew 
World, or the Moon another habitable World, and 
the Possibility of a Passage thither;” also, “ Ma¬ 
thematical Magic, or the Wonders of Mechanical 
Geometry, with an Essay towards a real Character 
and a philosophical Language; ” the principal o*f the 
latter, are “ A Discourse on the Gift of Preach¬ 
ing;” also on “ The Beauty of Providence in •%tll 
the rugged Passages of it; ” likewise, “ The Gift 
of-Prayer," levelled against fanaticism. Aftci ! "liis 
e 2 
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death appeared his excellent work “ On* the 1’rin- 
ciples of natural and fevealed Religion ; ” and 
Sermons on public occasions, lie was the founder 
and ornament of the Royal Society. His was the 
character of a man of great learning and ingenuity. 
I le delighted in doing, good to mankind 

8 . 

ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 

MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

die]) 1077 . 

'Iiiov shall love lhe Lord thy God with all till) 
heart ; l/ns isfjtcjirnl and great commandment.—The 
second is like unio il; thou shult lore tin/ neighbour as 
ihptclf. This is, indeed, the highest commendation 
whereof any law is capable; for as to be like God is 
the highest praise that cart be given to a person, so 
to resemble the divincst law of love to God, is the 
fairest character that can be assigned of a law ; the 
which, indeed, represented) it to be, as St. James 
calls it, a royal and sovereign law, exalted above all 
others, and bearing a sway on them. St. Paul telleth 
us, that the end of the commandment (or the main 
scope of the evangelical doctrine) is charity out of 
a pare heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeign¬ 
ed ; tfeat charity is the sum and substance of all 
other duties, and that he that luvelh another hath ful- 
filltfl the whole law; that charity is the chief of the 
theological virtues, and the prime J'rait of I he divine 
SpizG, and the bond oj perfection , which combincth 
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and consumeth all other graces, and. the general 
principle of all our doings. St; Peter enjoineth us, 
that to all other virtues vvg add chirily as tjie top 
and cream of them; and above all thntgs (says he) 
have fervent chariti/ among . yourselves. St. John 
calleth this law, by waj' of excellence, 'the com¬ 
mandment oj' Bod ; and our Lord himself flaimcth 
it as his peculiar precept. This (saith lie) is my 
commandment, that ye tom*one another us 1 have loved 
you. A new commandment give I unto yon, that ye 
love one another ; and makf th the observance of*Tt 
the special cognizance of his followers: By this shall 
all men know that yc arc my disciples » if ye love one 
another. These indeed are lofty commendations 
thereof, yet all of tliom may worthily yieliV to 
this; all of them seem verified in virtue of this, 
because God hath vouchsafed to place this command 
in so near adjacency to the first great law, conjoining 
the twm tables, making charity contiguous, and, as it 
were, commensurate to piety. Sermons. 

Isaac Barrow was born 1 G3<3, in London. Edu¬ 
cated at the Charter-house, he was more fond of 
fighting than of his learning. In 1645 he entered 
Trinity College, and soon distinguished himself in 
almost every branch of knowledge. In l(j£>5 he 
went abroad, and underwent many adventures, par¬ 
ticularly in opposing an Algerine Corsair, (Je^dar-, 
ing that he was less afraid of death than of slavery ! 
On his return he was ordained. At the restoration, 
though he had suffered from his loyalty, he re- 
e 3 
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eeivfld no preferment. ; He yns, however, soon 
chosen Greek Professor at Cambridge, as well as 
Professor of‘Geometry in Gresham College. lie 
al'tenvayds became Mathematical Professor at Cam¬ 
bridge, which be resigned to Sir Isaac Newton, 
oP immqrtal memory !’ He was then made Mas¬ 
ter of Trinity College, Charles the Second declar¬ 
ing, he* had given it to the best scholar in Eng¬ 
land. In 1675 he was chosen Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, but soon after, died, in the 42d 
year of his age. lie was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He was a man of intense study, and of a 
ludicrous absence of mind. Ilis Neiuions, in several 
volumes, are remarkable for their copiousness and 
fertility. 

<i. 

ROBERT LEIGI-ITON, D. D. 

AIlCIlr.lSHOl- OF GLASGOW.—WJKD 1684. 

The wisest and godliest find (and such are sen¬ 
sible of it) that disputes in religion are no friends 
to that which is far sweeter in it, but hinder and 
abate these pious and devout thoughts that are both 
the more useful and truly delightful. As peace is a 
choice blessing, so this is the choicest peace, and is 
the p&uliar inseparable effect of this grace, with 
which, it is jointly wished, grace and peace —the 
flowCr of peace growing upon the root of grace! 

But, brethren, receiving of the same spirit from 
tliciP*'lioad, Christ, are most strongly bent to the 
food one of another. If there lie but a thorn in 
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the foot, the back bowcth.|tbe head stoopeth i^own, 
the eyes look, the hands reach to it, and endeavour 
its help and ease. In a word, all the Incmbers par¬ 
take of the good and ev!J, one of antjther^’ Novi', 
by Itovv much this body is nwre spiritual and lively, 
so much the stronger must b’e the union and lover of 
the parts* oi' it, to each other. You are brethren by 
the same new birth, and born to the samoinherit- 
ance; and such a one sh*ll not be an apple of strife 
amongst you to beget debates and contentions. No, 
it is enough for all, and none shall prejudge anotherj 
but you shall have joy in *the happiness one of an¬ 
other, seeing you shall then be perfect in love, all 
harmony, no difference in judgment or affection, 
all your harps tuned to the same new song which 
you shall sing for ever! Let that love begin Itere 
which shall never end. 

Commentary on Veter . 

ItoiJEKT Lki’.uvon was born, If!!.'!, in London; 
having received the usual grammar learning, he 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh. Finishing 
his education with eclat, he went abroad, and lived 
several years in France. On his return lie attached 
himself to the church of Scotland ; disgusted at 
Laud, who had treated his father, a puritan divine, 
with barbarous severity, lie was ordaincu*in the’ 
30th year of his age, and settled at Newbottle, near 
Edinburgh. lie was chosen Principal of the ’Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburg^, which he retained ten years, 
delivering lectures in divinity. In 1662 he became 
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Bishpp of Dunblane, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Glasgow, where he did all he could to reform the 
clergy. Disgusted with the violent measures of the 
court, l'e protested against their treatment of the 
Presbyterians, and at length he resigned his 
Afchbislv>pric,—a memorable proof of his integrity. 
He retired to Broadhurst,* in Sussex, But died in 
London? 1681', in the 71st year of his age, with 
distinguished serenity. The principal work of this 
truly Christian Prelate is his Commentary on the 
Hirst F/nistk of I’ctcr, with his Remains, which has 
been often republished. Dr. Doddridge sent forth 
an edition, of this work, with a warm eulogium on 
the author’s good sense, eloquence, and piety. 

10 . 

EZEKIEL HOPKINS, D.D. 

BISHOP or LONDONDERRY.-DIED 1690. 

One party reports the other to be'all profane and 
superstitious; and the other reports its opposite to 
be all hypocritical and seditious, and both sutler 
from each other’s envenomed tongues; and, between 
both, truth suffers, and charity perishetli, and is 
utterly lost. For shame, O Christians! is this the 
way to promote God’s cause, or Christ’s kingdom ? 
‘Doth Tic or it stand in need of your lies? Will you 
speak * wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him.*!' Shall his honour be maintained by the Devil’s 
inventions? I shall not speak,partially, but where¬ 
soever' the fault lies, there let this censure fall,— 
2 
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that it is,* certainly, a ver/strong presumption of a 
verv treat and bad cause, w ben the refuge and sup¬ 
port of it arc lies. f 

I beseech you, therefore, O Christians! for the 
peace of the church, which else will cOntintie sadly 
rent and divided; for tin; sake of Christianity, 
which else will be discredited and reviled ,* for your 
brethren’s salfc, who else will be discouraged or ex¬ 
asperated : be very cautious what reports you either 
receive or make of others. Their good name is 
very precious ; pre’eious to God, when their blame¬ 
less conversation deserves <t; and precious t# theiii- 
selves. Howsoever, unless there be absolute neces¬ 
sity, and you be constrained to doit far the glory 
of God and the good of others, divulge not their 
imperfections, though they be real; and in notcase 
whatsoever, feign or devise false rumours concern¬ 
ing them. TuLc. herd, lu.il if ye bite and devour one 
another, ye be not consumed one of another, and. one 
•ailh another. , Exposition of the Commandments. 

Ezf.k n.i. IIopkins was born at Sandford, Devon¬ 
shire ; and, in 1G49, became Choirister of Magda¬ 
len College, Oxford. He was also Chaplain, and 
would have been Fellow, had his county qualified 
him. All this time he lived and was educated un¬ 
der Presbyterian discipline; but at length jiecanic 
assistant to Dr. Spcnstow, about the time of the 
restoration. He was elected Preacher of one of the 
City churches, but the Bishop of London refused 
to admit him, because he was a favourite witjj the 
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Dissenters. Admired fbij the comeliness off his per¬ 
son, hnd the • elegance of his preaching, he soon 
after obtained jhe living of St. Mary’s, Exeter, 
countenanced by Ward, Bishop of Lorrain. The 
Lord Tabartes was so pleased with him, that he 
gave him his daughte r in marriage; took him, in 
1669, as'chaplain to Ireland, gave him the. deanery, 
and afterwards the bishopric, of R’aphoe, 1671 ; 
whence, in 1681, he was translated to Londonderry: 
thence, in 1688, he was expelled by Earl Tyrcon- 
nel; and, coming to London, was elected minister 
of”.Aldtrmanbury, where he next year died. He 
published a few sermons, with an Exposition both of 
the Lord's Prayer and of the Tin Commandments, ori¬ 
ginally two quartos, but since incorporated into one 
folio volume. His sermon" on the Vanity of the 
World has been much admired. Good sense and 
piety characterise all his writings. 
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JOHN TILLOTSON, D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—DIED 1694. 

The corruption of the best things is the worst. 
Religion is, certainly, the highest accomplishment 
and perfection of human nature; and zeal for God, 
t and his truth, an excellent quality, and highly ac- 
ceptrble to God; and yet nothing is more barbarous, 
and spurs men on to more horrid impieties, than a 
blind zeal for God, and false and mistaken principles 
in rqatters of religion. Our Saviour compares th^ 
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Christian religion, and thaf ministers and professors 
of it, to salt and light, the most useful and delight¬ 
ful things in the world! Religion* enlightens the 
minds of men, and directs'thcm in the way wherein 
we should go; it seasons the # spirits and manners of 
men, and preserves them from being putrified ajid 
corrupted. Mistakes, a»d false principles* are no 
where so pernicious, and of such mischievous con¬ 
sequence, as in religion. A blind and misguided 
zeal in religion is enough to- spoil the best nature 
and disposition in the world. St. Paul (for aught 
appears) was of himself of sa very kind and compas¬ 
sionate nature, and yet what a fury did his mistaken 
zeal make him! It is hardly credible madly he 
laid about him, but that he himself gives us the 
account of it. I might descend lower, and give 
instances both of former and latter times, of em¬ 
perors and princes, both heathen and Christian, 
that of themselves were mild and gentle, and yet, 
through a mistaken zeal, have been carried to cruel 
and bloody things. And, indeed, nothing gives so 
keen an edge, even to the mildest tempers, as an 
erroneous and wild zeal for God and religion, it is 
like quicksilver in the back of a sword, that is not 
very sharp of itself, which gives a mighty force and 
weight to its blow, and makes it to cut terribly. I 
conclude all with that gentle reproof of our biassed 
Saviour to his disciples, when their zeal foj him 
had transported them to make that cruel request, to 
him, that he would cull fur fire from heaven to de¬ 
stroy the Samaritans : Ye I,mm not tvhat mann*.'* <>J 
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spirit ye are of, for the fon of Man came not to de¬ 
stroy men's bites, but to save them. Hereby declaring 
the true spirit and temper of Christianity, and that 
they that act contrary ?o it, are ignorant of the 
nature of the Christian religion. • Sermons. 

John Tillotson was horn 1630, near* Halifax, 
Yorkshire. His first education was among the Puri¬ 
tans ; he went to Cambridge in 1647, and was ad¬ 
mitted pensioner of Clare Hail. Having been 
tjjtor in a family, lie was then ordained, became cu¬ 
rate ot’ Cheshunt in 1661, and soon after preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He evinced his zeal against Po¬ 
pery, by Ills publication, in 1661, of his Sure looting 
in Christianity, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of 
Faith, in a large octavo volume. Ilis preferment 
followed to one of the prebends of Canterbury, 
and soon after the Involution of 1688 William and 
Mary raised him to the archiepiscopal sec of Can¬ 
terbury. 

The works of Tillotson, in two folio volumes, are 
made up of Tracts against Popery, and Sermons, in 
the composition of which he particularly excelled. 
In his high station he conducted himself with con¬ 
summate propriety. lie was beloved by tlie Dissen¬ 
ters, and Churchmen revere his memory ! lie was 
harassed by the abuse of the Nonjurors, but he 
never resented it, only writing on a bundle of ano¬ 
nymous letters, found in his study, alter his decease, 
Father, forgive them, for they hnoir not what they do! 
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chapel, Wffitchnll, in the si yty-fifth year of his age. 
lie was interred at St. Lawrence Jewry, where a 
suitable monument is raised to his memory. 


12 . 

joiin sc<5tt, D.D. 

KECTOll OF ST. <H LES- IN-THE-F1EJ.DS.— DIED 1694. 
. . * 

Our blessed Religion, whose great design is to 
advance t>ur happiness, hath taken abundant care 
to educate our minds in qiticlncs.i and peace.'' For 
hither tend all those precepts of it, which require 
us ta follow peace with all men. And uTTfeSs we do 
sincerely endeavour to fulfil these obligations, how¬ 
ever vve may monopolize godliness to our own parry, 
and canonize one another, we are saints of a quite 
dillercnt strain from those blessed ones above! This, 
therefore, must be our great care, if we design tor 
heaven, to root out of our tempers all inclination to 
contention and discord , and to compose ourselves 
into a sedate and peaceable, calm and gentle frame of 
spirit. And if, through human frailty, through our 
own ignorance of the plausible pretences of se¬ 
ducers, through the too great prevalence of out- 
worldly interest, or the principles of a bad education, 
it should be our misfortune to be insensibly led-into 
unwarrantable divisions, yet still to keep our minds 
in a teachable temper, and our ears open to truth 
and conviction—to be desirous of accommodation, 
and willing to bear reason on both sides ; and as s.'»n 

F 
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as we are convinced of Uur error, to repent of our 
division, and immediately return to unity and peace.. 

Christian Life. 

.John Scott was born 1638 at Chippingham in 
Wiltshire; he was admitted, after the usual edu¬ 
cation," of New Inn, Oxford. He settled in Lon¬ 
don, where, after several ministerial engagements, 
lie became rector of St. Giles in the Fields, as Well 
as prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and canon of 
Windsor. He might have been' raised to the bench, 
but his scruples respecting homage, and accepting 
the sees of deprived men at the Revolution, pre¬ 
vented hi.r,«~ He died in 1694?, and was buried at 
St. Giles’s, where his funeral sermon was preached, 
replete with deserved eulogy. 

In the reign of James II. he was very active in 
opposition to Popery, detesting every species of 
persecution and cruelty. He published some tracts 
against the Catholic religion ; but.his chief work is. 
The Christian Life, which has been very popular, 
and is an admirable body of practical divinity. It 
traces the divine life from its commencement on 
earth to its consummation in glory! Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul seems an 
epitome of the work. He published also single ser¬ 
mon/* All his pieces are written with talent, and 
enriched by a strong spirit of devotion. 
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EDWARD STILLINGFLEEJ'yD. D. 

BISHOP OP WORCESTiSl.—HE DIED 169S. 

Webe this an age wherein any thing might be 
wondered at, it would be mutter of deserved ad¬ 
miration, th*t we are still *» far from being cemented 
together in the unity of the spirit and the fynd of 
peace. Must the fire of,our uncharitable animo¬ 
sities be like that of the temple, which was never to 
be extinguished ? However, I am sure it is such a 
one as was never kindled from Heaven, nor blown 
up with any breathings of the holy and divine 
Spirit. 

May we be happily delivered from the plague of 
our divisions and animosities! Than which there 
hath been no greater scandal to the Jews, nor op¬ 
probrium of our religion among Heathens and Ma¬ 
hometans, nor more common objection among the 
Papists, nor any thing which hath been more made 
a pretence even for Atheism and Infidelity. 
For our controversies about religion have brought, 
at last, even religion itself into a controversy among 
such whose weaker judgments have not been able to 
discern where the plain and unquestionable way to 
heaven hath lain, in so great a mist as our disputes 
have raised among us. Weaker heads, when'they 
once see the battlements shake, are apt to suspect 
that the foundation itself is not firm enough j a.~! 
to conclude, if any thing be called in question, that 
there is nothing certain. 
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Religion hath been ab much rarified iflfo airy no¬ 
tion and speculations, by the distempered heat 
of men’s spirits, that its inward strength, and the 
vitals'of it., have been much abated and consumed 
by it. Men, being very loth to put themselves to 
the trouble of a holy life, arc very ready to embrace 
any thing which may but dispense withffhat; and, 
if but,!isting themselves under such a party may but 
shelter them, under a disguise of religion, none are 
more ready than such to be kno.wn by distinguishing 
names ; none more zealous in the defence of every 
tittle and punctilio that‘lies most remote from those 
essential duties, wherein the kingdom of God con¬ 
sists— righteousness and peace, and jay in the Holy 
Ghost. 

It will require both time and skill to purge out 
these noxious humours. I know of no prescription 
so likely to effect this happy end, as an infusion of 
the true spirit of religion ; thereby to take men off 
from their eager pursuit after ways and parties, no¬ 
tions and opinions, and to bring them back to a right 
understanding of. the nature, design, and principles 
of Christianity. Preface to his Ircnicum. 

Edward Stili.ingfi.eet was born at Cran- 
bourne, in Dorsetshire, 1035. Educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, he soon became tutor in a nobleman’s family. 
His first publication, in behalf of the established 
ifmrch, was his Ihknicum, a weapon salrc for the 
•.hunk’s wounds, which Bishop Burnett pronounces 
ol)e written with wit, learning, and moderation. 
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Become a parish priest, he /ublished his great work, 
entitled, “ Origines Sacra;, or « Rational Account 
of the Christian Faith, as to the TAtilt and Divine 
Authority of the Scripture». This has begn esteemed 
one of the ablest defences of sevealed religion. In¬ 
deed, it is always regarded as a work distinguished 
for ingenuity apd eruditioti, This led to his promo¬ 
tion, for he now became preacher at the Roll’s ihapel; 
and in 1665-he was presented to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and to tlys lecture at the Temple church. 
Here he had for his auditor and admirer Matthew 
Henry, of dissenting eelebnty. He engaged in va¬ 
rious controversies with applause. His next famous 
work, was “ Origines Britannic a:, or the Anti¬ 
quity of the British Churches,from their first Planting 
to the Conversion of the Saxons. At the revo¬ 
lution he was advanced to the see of IVorccster, 
where he conducted himself with exemplary'prudence 
and piety. His last controversy was with Locke, in 
which he acquirtd no reputation, and which shorten¬ 
ed his days. But subject to the gout for twenty 
years, it terminated his career l(j99, at his house in 
Westminster, and he was interred at Worcester. 
The late Bishop Watson speaks well of his memory. 
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SIMON PATRICK, D. D. 

BISHOP OF ELY.-DIED 1707. 

A love of controversy is generally accompanied 
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with this base quality \that it cannot^ exercise the 
understanding without provoking the passions, nor 
speak of mwltra/wn itself without distemper, nor 
treat uf peace and r/iricfricss without putting the soul 
into disorder. And, therefore, I could never dis¬ 
cern that such (lisputers have any great faculty of 
, descrying the truth aboutr which they coiftend; but 
makejfnat a matter of great difliculty and perplexity 
which the peaceable people, and they who arc free 
from passion, and prijuilict , do easily discover. And 
here 1 shall refresh your mind a little with the 
pleasure of a story or fiarable, which I have some¬ 
where met with, out of ylnsclm , a man of no mean 
esteem inTire times wherein he lived. There were 
two men (saith he) who, a little before the sun was 
up,' fell into a very earnest debate concerning that 
part of the heavens wherein that glorious body was 
to arise that day. In this controversy, they suffered 
themselves to be so far engaged, that at last they fell 
together by tlie ears, and ceased not their bufietings 
till they had beaten out each other’s eyes. And so 
it came to pass, that when a little after the sun did 
show bis face, there was neither of these doughty 
champions that could discern one jot—a thing so 
dear, as the prince of lights, which every child saw 
beside themselves ! It would be too great a dispa- 
■ ragentent of your understanding if I should spend a 
nioihci’it in teaching you to apply it to the present 
purpose. It is sufficient to add, that though zeal for 
religion be not only commendable, hut required of 
uSj^j et we must take great heed lest we strive as 
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hasty and passionately for e'fcry opinion -re have con¬ 
ceived, that we should lose our faculty of discover¬ 
ing either that or any tiling else whidh Is truly good. 
Pray, therefore, for the pence of those that tjpvel to 
Jerusalem, and do you seek *it and pursue it by all 
means possible. Or if any b6 contcntioiis, aryl abey 
not the truth, juark such persons and avoid them. 

1 'arable of the Pjlgrim. 

Simon PATiticK.was born 1G2G, at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire. At 18 years of age he was admitted 
into Queen’s College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
by Bishop Hall. In 1GG1 he was chosen master of 
Queen’s College. lie next had the rectory of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where he endeared himself 
by his zeal and piety, attending upon Iris parishioners 
during the plague of 1GG1 with affectionate assiduity. 
In 1672 he was made prebendary of Westminster 
and dean of Peterborough. During the reign of 
James the Sccodd lie wrote against popery, and for 
his zeal was rewarded by being raised to the see of 
Chichester, and then of Ely, whey-' he died 1707, in 
the 80th year of his age. Bishop Patrick stands 
high in reputation. His Sermons, Tracts against. 
Popery, and Comtnentary on the Scriptures, have 
great merit and piety. Ilis Pilgrim, a quano vo¬ 
lume, has some excellent sentiments, but is far inYcrior 
to Pilgrim’s Progress in ingenuity and simplicity. 
The lamented prelate must yield to the honcut 

tinker in the construction and management of tie 
* * .... 
aihgoru, which conducts the pilgrim from the cirftn' 

Destruction to Mount Sion ! The hi:,imp’* work is 
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replete with good sensc^ and marked throughout by 
a manly piety. Quinet justly remarked that Bishop 
Patrick was an honour to the church, and to the age 
in whi«h he lived. 
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EDWARD FOWLER, D.D. 

BISIIOI* OF GLOUCESTER.-DIED 1714. , 

Would we know whether We embrace all the 
fund (in'ml a Is of Christianity, and are guilty of no 
damnable and destructive errors, among the great 
diversity a^' 1 contrariety of opinions that this king¬ 
dom abounds with, (I think I may say) above all 
other parts of Christendom, our only way is to ex¬ 
amine ourselves impartially after this manner: 

Am I sincereh/ willing to obey my Creator and Re¬ 
deemer in all things commanded ly them f Do 1 en¬ 
tertain or harbour no lust in my breast? Do I 
heartily endeavour to secure a right understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures , to cherish the gospel, and to know 
what doctrines are delivered there, in order, to the bet¬ 
tering of my soul ly them, and the regulation of my 
life and actions according to them ? 

If we can answer these questions in the affir¬ 
mative, whatsoever mistakes we may labour under, 
they can be none of them such as will undo us ; be¬ 
cause' we may conclude from thence that the design 
of Christianity is in some good measure accomplished 
in us. And whatsoever tenets may be accompanied 
and consist with the true love of God, and a solicit¬ 
ous care to keep a conscience void of offence to- 
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wards him" and men, we mfiy be certain that they 
belong not to the catalogue of fundamental trrorx. 
This oil dient temper is the most infallible mark (of 
any I know) of an orthodo. r*man ; he that is endowed 
with it, though he may err, cannot be a heretic. 

Design of Christianity.. 

Edmund towler was born 1632, at Westerleigh, 
Gloucestershire. In 16‘5Q he became one of the 
clerks' to Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. He was 
soon presented to the rectory of Northill, Bedford¬ 
shire. Afterwards, in 167*, he was collated to a 
prebend in Gloucester, and had the vicarage of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. In 1685, during file reign of 
James the Second, he was tried and suspended for his 
whiggism and his liberality. lie, however, was*hot 
dispirited, but zealously opposed civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical tyranny, refusing, along with other of the Lon¬ 
don clergy, to read the king’s declaration of con¬ 
science ! In their resolution they were supported by 
the most respectable and consistent friends of liberty 
among the dissenters from the establishment. At 
the revolution his zeal was rewarded, for in 1690 he 
was raised to the see of Gloucester. He in 1711 
died at Chelsea, in the 82d year of his age. lie pub¬ 
lished' “ The Principles and Practices of certain Mo¬ 
derate Divines of the Church of England, abiftively 
called Latituilinarians (greatly misunderstood), fl-uly 
represented and defended; wherein, by the very 
same, controversies of no mean importance are suc¬ 
cinctly discussed, But his chief and i..ml 
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excellent work was his 1“ Design of Christianity, or 
a Plain Demonstration and Improvement of the Pro¬ 
position, viz*, that the enduing mea with inward, real 
righteousness, or true holiness, was the ultimate end 
of our Saviour’s coming into the world, and is the 
intendment of the blessed Gospel, 1671.” lie 
put forth a defence of it ei. titled, “ The Dirt Wiped 
Off, or a Manifest Discovery of the Gross Ignorance, 
Erroneousness, and most,. Unchristian Spirit of one 
John liunimn, lay preacher in Bedford, which he 
hath showed in a vile pamphlet published by him 
against the Design of Christianity, 1672.” It is curi¬ 
ous, however, that honest John published a work, 
entitled “ Holiness the Vitality of Christianity so 
that the titles of these hooks, at least, coincide on 
the subject. Dr. Fowler was an excellent prelate, 
discharging the duties of his station with fidelity. 
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WILLIAM CAVE, D. D. . 

VICAR OF 1SL! SO TON.—HIED 1716. 

That the Christian religion was iiumcdiaiclv de¬ 
signed to improve and perfect the principles of hu¬ 
man nature,,appears, as from many other instances 
of it, so especially from this, that it so strictly en¬ 
joins,* cherishes, and promotes that natural Umlne.ss 
and ei’nijiassinn which is one of the prime and essential 
inclinations of mankind. Wherever the gospel is 
csndially complied with, it begeft such a sweet and 
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gracious temper of mind, :js makes us humble, af¬ 
fable, courteous, and charitable, ready and dispased 
to every good work, prompt to all offiqps of humanity 
and kindness; it files off tjie ruggedness of jven’s 
natures, banishes a rude, churlish, antk phatisaical 
temper, and infuses a more Aim and treatable dis¬ 
position. « It commands us t<} livr ami lovi t're- 
thren, to loir Hit haul hupaerisii, to have /irwut eha- 
rihj aiming ourselves, and to be kindly u[!eclion\tr aw 
Innards another. It lays* the sum of our duty to¬ 
wards others in this,— to luxe our m ig/ilours as our¬ 
selves. This our Saviour sterns to own ns his proper 
and peculiar law, and has ratified it with bis own 
solemn sanction. A new commandment f g'.’v’ t/nla van, 
that you love om another ; <;» / have loved non, that 
i/ua also hue one anotlor. And then makes this.tiie 
great visible badge of all those who are truly Chris¬ 
tians. By this shall oil men know that i/ou are my dis- 
ei/iles, if you have love one to another. 

And so, indegd, it was with those first and best 
ages of religion ; for no sooner did the gospel fly 
abroad into the world, but the love ami charity of 
Christians became notorious, evNi to a proverb; 
the heathens taking notice of the Chri-tians of those 
times, with this particular remark,— Si e how th,u 
Christians lovi one anulhci ! Briinilih Christianity. 

William Cave was horn lfidT, in Leicestershire. 
IIis father was rector of the palish. Having first 
bad his grammar education, lie was educated at St. 
John’s College. Cambridge. In 1 Gti'J lie was pre¬ 
sented with the vicarage of Islington. and was soon 
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afterwards made chapl^n to Charles the ‘Second, of 
irr&igious memory! In 1G72 he took his degree 
of doctor in • divinity, and soon became distin¬ 
guished for his writing:* He had several prefer¬ 
ments^ the last of which, a canonry of Windsor, and 
the vicarage of lsleworlh, near Brentford. At Wind- 
soTfiir died, J 7 i but is interred at Islington, with 
a monument to his memory. He published many 
leurnOil works, particularly “ Primitive Christianity, 
or the Religion of the Ancient Christians in the first 
Ages of the Gospel; ” and afterwards “ Lives of the 
Apostles and Martyrs of the first Ages.” 11 is chief 
work, however, is his “ History of the Lives, Deaths, 
Acts, and Writings of the most eminent Fathers ofthc 
Church, that flourished in the fourth Century, 1GS2, 
fold.” Le Clere aeimadvi rted on the woik, and Cave 
replied. .Tortin calls him “ The White-Washer of 
the Ancients ! ” lie published Sermons also, and a 
Tract on the I)issi nting Controversy. l)r. Cave was 
a man of deep and extensive learring, but warmly 
attached to'the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Eastland 
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nisiift'yit j. \i jsnt ia.— mid 1717. 

Wmi respect to Ac. i and c/mniu, as our Saviour 
was tin streatest pattern of doing good f.n evil, both 
in life and (hash, so ho carried the price Pt »»:> < ■' 
tl' i'i any nligion e\ir iliil. */ e.< is :/u iadvr o' 
( 'h ii>/ h;k it-, am! uhiu or t tl i'litih ix ligion sprt\ 
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its influence into the soul, >: not only becomes so in¬ 
wardly mollified into that tenderness and companion, 
as to make all such sincerely love»t!ipse who are 
truly good, but it also Ix-gels in them great piety, 
and a merciful disposition, even towafds Aemies, 
or those who are in error; ;01 cruelty, and sourness 
of tcinpiy, the great enables and instruments to sup¬ 
port a!/ liif.se iVligioiis, is so softened and in.'flgated. 
that St. J’aul, who was a fierce perseeufor while he 
was a zealous dew, became a wonderful instance of 
gi ntleness when t/!i< \j‘int ut Christ was formed in 
him; a trur C/irnh.in is /miouhlr, milil, and ca.iv to 
bt tnlmtt<<l. 1’iety towards tiod, and holiness of 
life, are to lie foiled in other religions, but a universal 
charity, and lirotherh kindness, are /nriihur to our 
most Imlv faith ; to that, as far as any church, or 
sort of men, depart from the rules of truth and good- 
ne-s, so far tiny fall from the S/.mt u / C/irnt, and 
hear the character of the lapsed apostate spirit, who 
w as u iitir, iiml aj/'t/i di nr /rum tkt h "iiintti" ! lienee 
may every one make a judgment of the spirit that 
moves and appear- in the tonduet of any church, 
whether it he a spirit of truth and goodness, or of 
t tl.sehood and orueltv ; tiic former is tin \junt of 
i'hn.'t, the Litter must be tin sji.rit 0/ ’In lit ril, and 
n untu ‘ii.it. S’ r iiiuii un l'’!”nj. 

• 

f 1 ]I.r, 1 u r lit un: 1 wa- horn lull, at l.dn.bi.sg' , 
and edue.iti d lr. In- t'.itlu r. ] !e i- -aid at ten v eats 
of age to have under-inn .1 tin. l-.i’in language. Send¬ 
ing him to AbeuL-ii H 1..'. s. uiy, lie became a g''uL. 
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Greek scholar, and toolothe degree of A, M. at 14 
year* of age! He first studied the law, and then 
turned his attention to divinity. In 1665, he was 
ordained by the Bishop, of Edinburgh, and pre¬ 
sented to the living of Saltoun, where he discharged 
his duties with singular fidelity. In 1669, he was 
madfi—professor of Divinity. His liberality made 
him many enemies, but he disregarded every species 
of bigefiry. For his Vindication of the Church and 
State of Scotland he was 'offered a Bishopric, and 
the next vacant Archbishopric, but refused them. 
He now came to London, was a popular preacher 
at the Rolls Chapel, and published his History if 
the Reformation. On the death of Charles he went 
abroad, and on his return published his Travels. He 
became acquainted with the,l’rince of Orange, and 
came over with him at the revolution of 1688 ! lie 
was soon raised to the see of Salisbury—publishing 
his I’ostoral Can, and also his T.ifiu.-.iiton oj the. 
Thirty-nine Articles if the Church of England. lie 
died, 1711, aged 71, and Is interred in Clerkenwell. 
After his decease was published Tin History oj his 
own 'Vinos, a valuable and interesting work. Dis¬ 
tinguishing himself hath as politician and divine, he 
had many enemies and friends, but was a warm 
friend of the civil and religious liberties of mankind. 
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ROBERT LUCAS, 1). D. 

PREBENDARY OF WESTMINSTER.— DIF.d1|713. 

* 

Need I {is or state the various degrees of zeal ? 
Alas! it* i* not requisite: zeal being nothing else 
but an ardent thirst of promoting the divine glory 
by the hst works. ’Tis ^dain the more excellent 
the work, and the .more it cost, the more perfect, 
tlie more exalted the zeal that performs it. In a 
word, zeal is nothing else fiat the lave of Cod made 
perfect in us. And if we would see it drawn to the 
life, we must contemplate it in the blessed Jf.sus, 
who is the perfect pattern of heroic love. I low 
boundless was his love,‘when the whole world, and 
how transcendent, when a world of enemies was the 
object of it! How indefatigable was his zeal! how 
wakeful! how meek ! how humble! how firm aDd 
resolved ! His labours and travels, his self-denial, 
prayers, and tears; his silence and patience ; bis 
agony and blood, and charitable prayers, poured 
out with it for his persecutors, instruct us fully what 
divine love, what divine zeal is. And now, even at 
this time, love reigns in him as he reigns in heaven ; 
love is still the predominant, the darling passion of his 
soul. Worthy art thou, () Jesus, to receive hftnour,* 
and glory, and dominion ! Worthy art thonjo sit 
down with thy Father on his throne ! Worthy art 
thou to judge the world, because thou hast loved, 
because thou hast bee*n zealous unto death, bee.. 
g l > 
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thou hast overcome! Some there arc, indeed, who 
liaveYollowed thy bright example, though at a great 
distance. Firsft, martyrs and confessors; next, 
those beloved and admirfcd princes who have go¬ 
verned their kingdom in righteousness; to whom 
the honour of God, and the good of the world have 
been far dearer than pleasure, than enjph'e, than 
absolute power, or that ominous blaze that is now 
called glory. And next follow—Isold! this is the 
work of angels, they must marshal the field of glory 
in the end of all things. O my God ! may I, at 
least, be one to fill the train of this triumphant pro¬ 
cession in that blessed day, when thou shalt crown 
the zeal and patience of thy saints. 

Enquiry after Happiness. 

Richard Lucas was born, 1 6 IS, near Presteign, 
Radnorshire. Having received the usual foundation 
of school learning, he went, to Jesus College, 

Oxford, lie entered into holy orders about 1672, 
and was for some time Muster of the Free School at 
Abergavenny. From hence he removed to London, 
and, in l(is:i, was chosen Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
C’oleman-stroet. His last preferment was in liiiKj, 
when lie was installed Prebendary of Westminster. 
About this time his sight, which was always weak, 
. totally failed him, and thus lie passed the last twenty 
ycais of his life. In 171.7 he died, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. Ills writings, which are 
excellent for their good sense and practical len- 
•kv'cy, arc numerous. Their titles arc,. “ Practical 
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Christianity.”-—" An Enquiry after Happiness,"— 
“ The Morality of the Gospel,” — “ Christian 
Thoughts for every Day in the Weds,’*— “ A Guide 
to Heaven,”—“ The Duty of Servants,” tyid .S'rr- 
nwim, in five volumes. He,left a son of his own 
name, bred at Sydney College, Cambridge, who 
published *soqie of his father’s works. Dr. Lucas 
was an eminent divine, and his valuable writing* 
will preserve his fame to*posterity. 


lit. 

11L.MI’ll KEY PHIDEAUX, D.D. 

Dl’.AN Of NORWICH.-DIF.l) 1 Tilt. 

• * 

The churches of the east, once the most flou¬ 
rishing, having drawn the ahtrusest niceties into 
controversy, which were of little or no moment to 
that which is t/u chit t'cinl of our holy Christian re¬ 
ligion, and divided and subdivided about them into 
endless schisms and contentions, did thereby destroy 
that, peace, love , and ihunti/, from among them, 
which the (• oi}><. I was given to promote ; and, instead 
thereof, they continually provoked each other to 
that malice, rancour, and evil work, that they lost 
the whole substance of their religion, while they 
thus eagerly contended for their own imagination^ 
concerning it; and, in a manner, drove Christianity 
quite out of the world, by those very controversies 
in which they disputed with each other about it. 
So that, at length, having wearied the patience aiiii 
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long-suffering of God, in thus turning his holy re¬ 
ligion into a firebrand of hell, for contention, strife, 
and violence* afnong them, which was given them 
out of his infinite mercy, to the quite contrary end , 
for the salvation of their souls, by living holily, 
righteously, and justly, hr this present -world: he raised 
up the Saracens to be the instruments ofi.hts wrath 
to punisn them for it! Life of Malumut. 

* 

Humpiikey Prideaux was born, 1GIS, at l*ad- 
stow, Cornwall. Educated under Bushy, at West¬ 
minster, he, in 1688, wasV'lected to Christ Cliuich, 
Oxford. His first publication was a Commentary on 
the Arundelian Marbles, which caused his appoint¬ 
ment to the Rectory of St. Clement, near Oxford. 
In 16D7 he published a popular piece, “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” to which is annexed his letter to the 
Deists, evincing the truth of Christianity, by con¬ 
trasting it with Mahometanism. He was made 
Dean of Norwich, 170!/. He now published “ The 
Original Right of Tythcs, and Diu etions for Church¬ 
wardens,” with several oilier small tracts for the 
service of the Established Church. In 1715 he pub¬ 
lished the first part, and in 1718 the second part of 
his great work—“ The Connection of the Old and 
New Testament.” This is a most learned and va¬ 
luable publication, esteemed by all parties, and 
highly^illustrative of the sacred writings. Unskil¬ 
fully cut for the stone, lie quitted the pulpit, and, 
in his closet, devoted himself by his pen to the in- 
•-**u»Won of mankind. In 17-1 he died, alter a* 
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short indisposition. He was tall, well built, and of 
a strong constitution. lie was a man of deep his¬ 
torical learning, and his works are'marked by can¬ 
dour, and an amiable sinfylictty. 


‘_U 

DAN1F.L WIIITliY, D.D. 

PltEliENDARY of SA It I'M.—UI ED 1 
The true reasons of Christ’s rebuking his disci¬ 
ples for their desiring leaJe to act severely with the 
schiMii.ition! and heretical Samaritans, were, lirst, 
because this spirit of severity, wherever found, is 
<ii/in!.'/ oppowte to the calm temper of Ciiuisti- 
axit\. This appears'hv our Saviour's reply to his 
disciples— if i not wltiti ■.•lint i/< an of; that is, 

you do not consider under what kind of dispensa¬ 
tion ye are place,l in me. The temper, disposition, 
and aifeetion, • which I conic to teach men, and 
would fix within them, is not a furious, persecuting, 
and destructive .-pint, hut sitcl^as is mild, gentle, 
and tender of tin. lives and intifcsts of men, even 
of our greatest enemies. I’lulur the Old Testa¬ 
ment, if a prophet was rejected and scoffed at, lie 
had power to p midi it severely. But they, "let 
reject and crucify Christ, are prayed fbr by 
him, and are, by his command, to he preached to, 
and, if possible, to lie brought to repentance; and 
all Christians are to conform themselves to this ex¬ 
ample toward.- the content.n is of their person.v'..r 
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rejecters of their doctrines; not according io the 
legal, Ibut the evangelical dispensation— the meek¬ 
ness and gentleness of Christ. The gospel dispen¬ 
sation rdouires universal love, meekness, peace, and 
good-will to all men, cvyn to our enemies; and no 
difference of religion, no pretence of zeal for God, 
can justify this fierce, cruel and inhuman zeal. 
Another reason of our Saviour's, against those 
wicked doctrines and practices, is, that he came not 
into the world to destroy metis Immoral lives, hut to 
save them ! lie came to discountenance all rage, 
violence, and cruelty in men, one towards another ; 
to restrain and subdue that furious unpcaceable 
spirit which so disquiets the world, and occasions so 
many mischiefs and disorders in it; that the lamb 
and wolf maylic down together, without hunting or 
destroying one another; and engaging all men to 
lay aside till bitterness and wrath, anger and cla¬ 
mour, malice and evil speaking. He came to intro¬ 
duce that excellent religion, which consults not only 
the eternal salvation of men's souls, but also their 
temporal peace aqd security; their comfort and 
happiness in this world, condemning all hitter zeal as 
earthly, sensual, and divilish — Not despatching them 
out of the way, but with long-suf/iring, expecting 
if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
Oekiiowhilgnn lit of the truth; which teacheth US to 
bear iui , h the weal, in Jaiili. and be long-suffering to all 
men, and to restore than in the spirit of meekness. 

Sir mu:i on i’i rsecution. 
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Daniel Whitby was born, 16:18, at Kushdco, 
Northamptonshire. His father was a clergyman of 
considerable att liinnents. Giving Ins son a liheral 
education, he, 16.36, washout to Oxford. a fid be- 

canie a Commoner in Trinity College. Patronised 

• , 

by Seth vVard, Bishop of Salisbury, lie was made 
his Chapkwii, arid Cliantcr of the Cathedral, in 
1676 he was chosen Hector of St. Edmunds, Salis¬ 
bury: ami, 161 '6, Prcbepdary of Taunton llcgis. 
He was a great student, and ardent in bis study of 
theology, lie employed his talents, at this period, 
in the exposure of the prehensions of Papacy. In¬ 
deed lew clergymen were more intent on discharg. 
ing the duties of their profession. Of a truly Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and a iover of peace, be published, 16H6, 
The l‘i oh slant JLunialfr, humbly pleading for con¬ 
descension to di-senting brethren in things indif¬ 
ferent and unnecessary, for the sake of peace, und 
showing how eery unreasonable it is to make such 
things the necessary condition of communion. 
This excel)t nt work was burnt by the lhshop of Ox¬ 
ford, and tile author «',b obliged Jo make retracta¬ 
tion! llis volume on the /',,<• iW//y in defence of 
ArmiiiiuniMii, is a master piece, and lie soon after 
published Ins invaluable Commentary / tin I he iYcrr 
Vi statin lit. His Last Th'mithhi, printed after his 
death, demonstrate his integrity and piety.* He 
died 1766, in the Sstli year of his age. Hi.-jcha- 
raeter ranks high as a theologian, and his writings 
have enlightened the Christian world. 
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•SAMUEL CLARK, I).D. 

HECTOR OF STL JAMES, WESTMINSTER.—TUED 1729, 

♦ 

Zeal cannot be a'Christian virtue, unless em¬ 
ployed in searching after truth, and tho-practicc of 
right, which is its true and proper object; nor is 
this sufficient; for thougls zeal cannot possibly be 
excessive in its degree, if fixed on a good object, 
yet, if care be not taken, it may easily degenerate 
into a false and unchristian zeal; wrath and fierce¬ 
ness, contentiousness and animosity, violence and 
hatred, are vicious and ungodly practices, whether 
the object of a man’s zeal be good or bad. St. Paul 
was not only faulty for persecuting the Christians, 
when himself a Jca, but he would have continued 
equally so, had he persecuted the .h as when he be¬ 
came a Christian. When the disciples would have 
called lor fire from heaven upon the-Samaritans, our 
Saviour rebuked them, saying, IV bum not what 
spirit ,/i are if! And St. Paul directs, that tin ar¬ 
rant of the Lord must not strive, but b< gttitle unto all 
men, apt to teach , patient in met bu ss, instructing 
those that oppose tin >nx< h’ci. And he advises all 
C hristiuns to let their moderation hi knoan un'u 
all men. Such moderation was not to consist in a 
lukevnrmuess or indifference for religion, or for the 
great and weightier matters of the law; but St. 
Paul, by moderation, means that meekness, calm- 
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ness, and equitable spirit which well agrees with, 
and usually accompanies, the highest possible »/cal 
for truth and virtue. Nothing make* ^pal properly 
a Christian virtue, but when the end or intsntion 
to which it is ultimately directed does tend to, and 
is for the honour and glory of;God. I mean not by 
Clod's hopour and glory, any thing imaginary or en¬ 
thusiastic, width often turns religious zeal into the 
worst and most pernicious vices, hut only the esta¬ 
blishment of Cod s kingdom of righteousness, here, 
in truth, and peace, and charity, in order to the 
salvation of men’s souls hereafter, in Ids eternal 
kingdom and glory; and, if m u numttr tin end,-a.e 
.shall never tin amiss. 

( 'nil 1 / in rc/igioit is desirable; not, however, ninti/ 
of opinion in the bond »/ jgnirnmc, nor unit j of fro- 
ft .sunn in the bond of hypueri.sy, hut ni.it i/ of the 
spirit in the hind of fnaet. Sermon on /ml. 

SvMi r.L Clark was born 1 07.", at Norwich, his 
father being Alderman of that city. Kduented at 
the Idee School, he soon went to Cains College, 
Cambridge. Here he hi came verf studious, apply¬ 
ing him-elf to theology . and natural philosophy. In 
Kid!) he published I’riutienl ISuiips on linptLsm, 
Confirmation, and lit jn ntiinct , and, in 1701, his 
l\iraj hraso on tin Four GasptS, both of wide!) ob¬ 
tained hint much applause. In 1701 lie dcliveud 
ids l.eet.ms on the B< ing end ,!t/iiluti.s- of God,an./ 
a’su on t!o Evidenct* of A at in.it ned. Ren alt d lit Li- 
g.tin, of winch Dr. Headley remark*, that, *• 
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tliem he has laid the foundation of true religion too 
deep and strong to be shaken, cither by the super¬ 
stition of some, or the infidelity of others.” 

It k, indeed, a standard work, and the best of the 
kind in the English language. lie now became 
Hector of St. Rennet's, London, discharging the 
duties of his station with zeal and deyption. Sir 
Isaac Newton held him in high esteem, causing him 
to translate into Latin his Trtahsc on O/il'ics, and 
giving him five hundred jnnnn.s by way of approba¬ 
tion ! lie also introduced him to Queen Anne, 
who bestowed upon him the Rectory of St. James, 
'Westminster. lie engaged in a controversy on the 
Trinity, and defended Arianism with great ability, 
lie died suddenly 17'di), in t!u zenith of his reputa¬ 
tion and usefulness. lie was universally admired 
for bis amiable qualities, whilst the warmest tributes 
were paid to his unrivalled talents, fervid benevo¬ 
lence, and ardent piety, it is sau! mat. could lie 
have subscribe 1 to the ./;.'/</■' a see mid time, he 
would hate btci. raised to the bench, loi, assuredly, 
lie w as one of the greatest ornaments of the Church 
of England. 
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Aiu'iiuisiioi* or tAMiantHY. —mui 17J7. 


lln nLitro we have defended our Church by 
■limin'.- ; let ea. now, by e>ar <»(,/ 'y, Settle 


ar~ 

and 


e>ar ( . 1,1 
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establish it. This ivill recommend both ourselves 
and our religion, to the good esteem of all men, 
anu may be a happy presage, that tin* blessed time 
spoken of in the sacred prophecy is now ready 4a be 
revealed; when the church of Christ, being purged 
from those corruptions that IiaJ'e so long defaced its 
beauty, stoa]l again appear in its primitive purity. 
When all heresy and schism, being every where 
abolished, ami the uiyster; of iniquity laid fully 
open, and the man of sin destroved, true religion 
and sincere piety sfiall again reign throughout the 
wot Id. O blessed state of tthe church militant here 
on earth ! The glorious antepast of that peace and 
piety which (imt has prepared for his church triumph¬ 
ant »n heaven ' Who would not wish to see those 
days, when •*. g- mru! reformation, a true zeal, and 
a perfect charity, shall universally prevail, and that 
we mav be ...i united in the same faith and worship, 
the same communion and fellowship, one with an- 
othi r? When all^n ide ami prejudice*.,!] intc rests and 
designs, being' submitted to the honour of (mil, and 
the discharge of our duty, /'#• huh \aij>tui> t shall 
again triumph over the traditions of men; and rcli- 
,'ion no longer tale its dt nomination from little 
s. cts and fhetions, but we shall be content with the 
> mu' common primitive names of ('hrntiuiis ami I’.n - 
i 'i'ii, and live together as becomes our character, 
i i brotherly love and Christian character with one 
a .other. And who can tell but such a change .is 
this is nigh at hand ? and which may be soon accom¬ 
plished, would we all but seriously labour to pcrlei 1 
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the great work which the providence of find has so 
gloriously begun, and establish that unity among us, 
which may aferwards diffuse itself into distant parts 
of the Christian world.. And, though we may not 
be so happy as to \<< any such blessed ctfeet on out 
endeavours, yet this we are sure of, that we shall 
not lose our reward in heaven; when tojiuve con¬ 
tributed, though in the least degree, to the healing 
those divisions vve so unhappily labour under, will 
be esteemed a greater honour than to have silenced 
all the cavils of our enemies, a.id be rewarded viitii 
blessings mate than all Uir liars in the firmament far 
tuwilcr. Kihuitutiun to Mutual (' lunlly. 

W n.t.lAM W.un was born 10,7!), in Dorsetshire, 
and 1 (>7 — was admitted a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Soon taking orders, he was appointed 
preacher to, the Society of (iraj’s Inn. lie visited 
France during the reign of James II., and, on his 
return, wrote against l’opery. In ItiSit, he was made 
Dean of Christ Church, and Rector of St. James's, 
Westminster. In 1701, he was promoted to the 
Deanery of Kxtvcr; in 1707 to the Bishopric of 
Lincoln ; and, 171.7, to the Archbishopric of Can¬ 
terbury. lie distinguished himself in the contro¬ 
versy relative to the powers of the convocation, lie 
had the accomplished AtUtlury for his opponent, 
hut maintained Ins ground with ability. Iiis mas¬ 
terly reply, entitled “ The State of the Clergy and 
“C'mrcli of England in their Councils, S - ,nods, 
“ Convocations, Conventions', and oilier politic As- 
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“ semhlies, historically deduced from the Conversion 
“ of the Saxons to the present time, 1 £03,” in folio, 
put an end to the controversy. He also published a 
version of the /Ipostolical Fathers, a work of impu¬ 
tation. Rut the greatest figure he made was in the 
two famous controversies respecting the convocation 
and Popefy.* He died 1736 at Lambeth, leaving be¬ 
hind him a numerous family. He was a man of con¬ 
siderable ability and learning. When young, lie 
was the advocate of free inquiry and religious liberty ; 
but age and preferment seemed to have changed 
him; at least, lie is said, to have been far from 
being zealous about them after his advancement to 
the See of Canterbury. 


23. 

I) VNll'.I, WATF.ULANl), 1). 1). 

All( 1IOKAION Or MIDIU.ESEX.-1>IKI> 17M>. 

How have party differences soured men’s tem¬ 
pers, inflamed their passions, and almost eaten out 
the heart of Christian charity ! 1 have not time, nor 
words, to lament the visible decay of religion and 
pictv, owing to those heats and animosities so rife 
amongst us: the whole nation feels it, and every 
good man mourns in secret for it. We shall nat, I 
am afraid, find that these eager contests are founded 
either in a true love of our own country in parti¬ 
cular, or for mankind in general ; or that our zeal 
irises from areal com t rn liir truth, for justice, "i 
m 2 
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for charity. While we arc engaging, with such 
wartnth and eagerness, about the affairs of tin's life, 
it might abate our fervor to consider how little time 
we Imve to sojourn here, and how great a work we 
have upon *our hands; and of what moment it is to 
go cool and quiet hence—if ever we hope to find a 
place within the calm and peaceful maiy-isns of the 
blessed ! Sermon on Peace. 

Daniel Water land was born 1083, at Wasc- 
ley, Lincolnshire; his father was rector of the pa¬ 
rish. lie had his schifol learning at Lincoln, and 
his academical education at Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He was first scholar, and afterwards fellow; 
then commencing tutor became an ornament of 
the establishment. lie at' this time published Ad¬ 
vice to a Young Stinlent, which has passed through 
several editions. In 1713, he became master of the 
College, and obtained the rectory of Lllingham, in 
Norfolk. In 1720, lie preached the first course of 
lectures', founded by Lady Moves, in defence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Having been trade chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to George I., lie rapidly rose in 
preferment. In 1720, he obtained the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s and the Chancellorship of York. In 
1727, lie was promoted to the Aichdeaeonry of 
jWide'Iescx, and became Canon of Windsor, holding 
also the Vicarage of Twickenham. He died in 17 10, 
and lies interred at Windsor, lie was the champion 
of 1 1 iiiiitiiKin orthodoxy, but his pieces arc not roue!, 
read in the present dav. lie was a man cif learnine 
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and ability. His controversy with the cclebiated 
Samuel Clarke on the Trinity will always preset\c 
liis memory. 


21 . 

.1HR EMI A11 SEED, A.M. 

DIED f 71-7. 

Yoc ought not to’conceivc a distaste for any man, 
or hotly of nu n, because (they are of a different 
persuasion, m i t, nr party. Supposing yourself in 
the right; you pity {■o/ionnl blindness: why should 
you not, likewise, compassionate, instead of being 
angry with the blindncs.s.of the uinhr\t muling, when 
it cannot discern certain religious truths? 1 know 
no reason hut this, which resolves itself into pride; 
that the for/mn-nlli/ blind own themselves to /<• ,\o ; 
hut the blind ip unitrrslaiuling maintain that nc 
labour imilcr that i/i'/cw/'iv, and not Coy. Sow wc 
are not S 14 thoroughly convinced that our under¬ 
standing and way of thinking is jfcrfcctly right in 
all points, us that wc have the full enjoyment of our 
eye-sight: and this makes us so angry with the one, 
while we pitv the other. Ensure your own salvation 
as much as you can, hut do not think liariljy of 
those who differ from you, even in fundauicQtal 
{mints, much less consign them over to diunnatfon ! 
Our blessed Saviour, who disapproved the worship 
ot the S'n.on ,■/«!>.., as appears from his convcrsat-.-n 
with the Vi ai ‘tan woman at the well, j’ct singles 
n " 
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outf in his beautiful parable, one of that nation to 
do a generous-action to the wounded traveller, on 
purpo.se, one would think, to obviate this contracted 
turn of mind, and to recommend those to our love 
whose religious notions we dislike. Whether a 
good man, who is a misbeliever in sqpie points, 
without any faultiness or irregularity of will, will be 
damned for his erroneous way of thinking, may be a 
question with some people; but I think it admits of 
none, that a matt will be damned for an uncharitable 
way of thinking and acting! Sermons. 

Jeremiah Seed was born at Clipton, near Pen¬ 
rith, in Cumberland; his father was rector of the 
parish. lie received his early education at Low- 
ther, and then entered Queen's College, Oxford, of 
which, in 1732, he became fellow. At Twicken¬ 
ham he was assistant to l)r. Watcrland, and at this 
delightful spot he passed the greatest part of his life. 
In 17-1-1 lie was presented to the living of Kxham, 
in Hampshire, where he died 1747, withqut having 
attained any higher preferment, which he deserved; 
but ho was content in his obscurity. 

lie was a zealous defender of the At ha nasi an 
Cm a; hut its damnatory clauses neither embittered 
his spirit, nor depraved his heart. He had the 
character of being an amiable man, and was esteemed 
by tliose who opposed his orthodoxy. In his life¬ 
time he published two volumes of sermons, and 
posthumous jowcun, letters, a.id essays, were given 
•o the world. His style is peculiar to himself, full 
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of point and antithesis; hut has some plrasing.pat- 
sages, which has made his product!?)!^ to be still 
read in the religious world. 


2 .'>. 

JOHN llAUH’V, D. 1). 
eHF.i;i;Ni> oi; samsiuhy.— im:l> 171S. 

As intemperate foiulncy; tor our notions, sancti- 
fied by specious names, has laid waste our charitv, 
and often made us v iolate the first principles of 
humanity and common justice. 

To this has been tjwing most ot' the calamities 
and miseries which have often so cruelly infested 
the Christian world i From this fountain have flowed 
not only bitter waters, but streams of blood in every 
age. Impositions, persecutions, martyrdoms, mur¬ 
ders, massacres, arc, in a great measure, to be 
placed t^ the account of this untolerating, unchris¬ 
tian spirit. A considerable pait of the best and 
worthiest of mankind have fallen victims to this bar¬ 
barous principle. The chief blessings of society it 
has corrupted and poisoned ; it has robbed men of 
their mutual affection, benevolence, and esteem; 
infused jealousies, kindled contentions, and spread 
variances far aud wide; it has divided friends, •fami¬ 
lies, and kindreds; crumbled communities into par¬ 
ties and factions; burst asunder the strongest obli¬ 
gations, both natural, civil, and tchgiouv. llpu- 
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verts. men’s understandings, corrupts their judg¬ 
ments, and alienates their affections; it confounds 
their jdcas of merit and demerit, and makes them 
estimate cliaiacters by false rules and fallacious mea¬ 
sures ; it creates uneasy sentiments productive of 
ill-will; it nourishes presumption, confidence, and 
self-conccit; and destroys the kind instincts of lui- 
manity and compassion. A principle so unnatural 
and perverse, so injurious to virtue, and destructive 
of happiness, is ns great a curse to its possessors as 
to the public. Lastly, k is a discredit and dis¬ 
honour to religion; for candour and charity arc the 
chief characteristics of Christians, their peculiar or¬ 
nament and noblest distinction. 

If then we have any regaed to plain reason and 
natural equity ; if we wish peace and prosperity 
either to our fellow-creatures or ourselves; if we 
have any concern for the glory of <lod ami the 
honour of his dispensations, let us rjot. presume to 
exercise dominion over other men’s faith, or to op¬ 
press their understanding, or impair their liberties. 
Let us cherish sobriety of thought and humility of 
spirit. Above all, let us put <m i lmrih/, which is (Ur 
bond »/ />< liu lnixs. the cm! <>/' the < oinimitiilmi til, and 
the vrru r\.\rnrr <>( thr 

Stt tiiutt un Hi'Uoii iiml ll< relation. 

John RAi.ot’Y was born, 1 fj86, at Sheffield ; rdn- 
rated at the grammar school there, and afterwards 
by Mr. Patibii/, author of an esteemed Comment 
ary on the Revelation;. In 170- he wa. admitted 

7 ' 
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of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Having been a 
private tutor, he, in 1711, took ordtys, and sAtlcd 
in the vicinity of Durham. He, in >717, took a 
large share in the BnnyoriUn Controversy in behalf of 
civil and religious liberty. He next engaged in a 
controversy respecting ShaftAurv’s Characteristics; 
lie, thert.’fi»ro, in 17'2(i, wrote “ A l.i /irr to a Deist , 
" concerning the beauty and excellence of moral 
“ virtue, and tlie support and improvement it re¬ 
ceived from the Christian Kevelationand, in 
172N he published “ 'flic Foundation ol' Moral 
“ (ioodness, or a farther‘Inquiry into the original 
“ of our Idea of Virtue;” and. in 17-10, appeared 
“ Divine Rectitude, or a Line of Inquiry into the 
“ Moral Perfections of the Deity, particularly in 
“ Respect of Crcation*and Providence.” Dr. Bal- 
guy maintained that rn titmh', Mr. Drove that iris- 
'lorn, and Mr. Bayes that /anrvolimr, was the first 
spring of action in the Deity. Dr. Balguy was the 
author of an F,ps.n, on He .luaptmn, therein his idea 
of the .\ tenement coincided with that of Dr. John 
Taylor, W'Norwich. His last publication was ti 
volume of Si rnnins, and a posthumous volume was 
added to it, notwithstanding the author had com¬ 
mitted 270 discourses to the flames! He died at 
llarrowgute, 171 s , in the sixty-third year of Ids 
age. His living at Northallerton, am! his pifbend 
at Salisbury, given him lu lloadlcv, wi re u^f his 
preferments. He was the friend of Clark ami 
iloadley, and was associated along with these illio- 
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trious men in maintaining the cause of national u!i 
gion^nd Christian liberty. 


. lift. 

CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.JJk 

r 

BIB) IN 1750. 

In all controversies about religion, the chief pro¬ 
vocation to men of serene is to stvyi set of rash, dog¬ 
matical divines, whoa; minds, prepossessed by sys¬ 
tems, and darkened with prejudices, could never 
see through the mist? their nurses and mothers had 
spread about their eyes, setting themselves up for 
the only guides tintUcuehers of truth to the nation; 
requiring the learning and raison of mankind to sub¬ 
mit to their artitn.iy decisions, and branding with 
the name of srrptu and infidel all who cannot admit 
their manner of explaining and defining the terms 
of Christian faith. Such divines as these are so far 
from acting up .0 the character of physicians of the 
tout, by showivg any care to gild the pill they pre¬ 
scribe, and tamper their medicines to the state of 
the patient, that they expect to treat rational crea¬ 
tures as fariers do their horses, tie them up l»v the 
nose, and so make thorn s«alio>v whatever they 
think fit W throw down ! These arc the men I shall 
ever'quarrel with, as the tyrants and oppressors o( 
reason, and consequently enemies to the peace and 
happiness of mankind. ( out ton t anl. it tuts. 
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I'osuks Mihumion was born IPS:!, at York. 
H is father, \i lio ttys a clergyman, educated.Inin 
ierv liberally, and lie made distinguished improve¬ 
ment. At the early age jut' seventeen lie «aj sent 
to Cambridge, anil became in a short.time Fcllim 
ot' 'limity College. Marrying a lady of large tor- 
tune lie gemmed to a rectory, given bint by bis wile, 
in the Isle of Kly, whole be laboured with success. 
In 17-.! be was appointed l.ihrurtun of the public 
library, the duties of wliicn lie well performed. Hav¬ 
ing tiavelled into Italy, be, on his return, published 
his l.i (hi ugainit l’u/ia Vy shott ing its alliance to 
Heathenism, wliieb attracted much attention. lie 
afterwards ably vindicated Christianity against Tin- 
dal, and also opposed Watorland's excessive ortho¬ 
doxy. In 1711, be published his celebrated /a/e 
at ( Li ro, in three volumes, a work which has ex¬ 
cited general admiration. Hut his principal theolo¬ 
gical work appeared in 17 IS, in which he contend¬ 
ed, that tin- power ul' norJiiH!' miruths ceasni uil/i 
tin’ (An/, (■/ tin . 1 This was much opposed 

by tlit' clergy ; but he defended himself with great 
abilitv . 11c soon after died, 17.70; aged (>7 : peace¬ 

ful and happy to the last, lie was a man of great 
good sense, extensive learning, and uncommon li 
berulity. Ilis works are comprised in two volumes 
quarto, possessing great variety. 
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27. 

ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES, D. D. 

ihi:d*J 750. 

Would to(Jod thqt Christians would be content 
with the plainness and simplicity of tjje, gospel! 
’That they would be persuaded to rtiakc no other 
terms of communion than what Jesus himself hath 
made ! That they would not vend, under the name 
of cuinirelitul truth, the absurdity and contradictory 
schemes of ignorant or.wicked men! That they 
would part with that load of rubbish which makes 
thinking men almost sink under its weight, and 
gives too great a handle for infidelity ! That they 
would distinguish betwixt human opinions and re¬ 
vealed truth.! That they would see the difference 
betwixt authority and reason! That they would 
look upon Jisus as tin Author urnI Finisher of Faith! 
That they would think that they arc not qualified to 
make any other terms of acceptance w ith (iod, than 
what are already published by our Saviour ! That 
they would look u’pon all serious Christians as mem¬ 
bers of the one body of Christ! That they would 
cease (torn unchristian ami inhuman damning, per¬ 
secuting, burning one another, for not assenting to 
the words of men as to the words of God ! Then 
Ciiiusri am i v would soon become the joy of the 
whole earth, and mtiihlitu w ould soon lose its main, 
I may say, its only support. 

lit. Don i/'s Lift of Suit*. 
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Arthur Ashley Sykes was born 1(>S1, in Lon¬ 
don. Educated at St. Paul’s school, lie was,, in 
1 — L>!, admitted of Helmet's Collette,* (Cambridge. 
11:■ vmi: bet n one of the assistants in Si. Paul’s school, 
he, in 17:11, became vicar of (lodmorslxim, Kent, 
lie soon, however, resigned ijliis vicarage for the 
rcetorv of Drv Drayton, in Cambridgeshire. In 
!"!,7, he published his lamous booh, “ The Iuno- 
eciicy of Error asserted and vindicated.'’ The ob- 
jeet of wiiieh was to prove that, *• no lurtm is so 
destructive to religion as a wicked hie—no nimm 
so damnable as a course o: sin!” It came ton 
fourth edition much improved, m which state it is 
regarded as the mist valuable of his writings, lie 
wa-> the a-'ociatc of ( lark and Iloadiv, in the main- 
ten.mee of civil and roin’inus liberty against the 
high clergy. In 171 s he became rector ol Uay- 
leigli, Essex. In 17-1 lie published an excellent 
book against Collins, entitled “ A Discourse on the 
(•rounds o! the /'hristian Religion ” In IT.'ifi he 
advocated the extension ol the 'toleration Act to 
Pi at. st.mt •Dissuiti rs ; and the mxt year wrote Ids 
eel, hi att .1 tract on t'h‘ l)< mniiuir-, contending they 
weioulv aiihcted with madness or epilepsy. Iload- 
Iv f.d'Cd hint to a prebend of Winchester. Ills 
..I elaborate piece now appeared, “ The Princi¬ 
ples ami ( Ynnexion of Natural ami Revealed I^fli- 
gioti ; ’ and .-o'in af'tir he attacked the redoubtable 
Warburton with ah.iity. Other publications eifmc 
lit mi his for he was an indefatigable lover of 

tiatli. and his pit it wu* fraught with liliiralitv. He 
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died in tlie year 175C of a paralytic stroke, having 
reached the 7Jd year of his age. lie was mild, 
obliging, anct cheerful; though continually engaged 
ill religions disputes his temper remained uncon- 
taminaled by the rancour of theological controversy. 


2K. 

JAMES IlftUV KY, A.M. 
iifctoh of vveston-fa vifl.i.. — im:o 17 JS. 

1m a grove of tulips, or a knot of pinks, one per¬ 
ceives a difference in almost every individual. Scarce 
any two are turned and tinctured exactly alike. 
Each allows himselfa little parlicitlurilj/ in his dress, 
though all belong to one- family ; so that they are 
various and yet the same. A pretty emblem this of 
the smaller differences between Protestant Christians! 
There are inodes in religion which admit of varia¬ 
tion, without prejudice to sound faith, or real holi¬ 
ness. Just as the drapery on these pictures of the 
Spring may be formed after a variety f patterns, 
without bleuiislnng their beauty or altering their 
nature. He it so, then, that in some points of in¬ 
considerable consequence, several of our brethren 
dissent, yet let us all live amicably and sociably to¬ 
gether ; for we harmonize in principles, though we 
vary in punctilios. Let us join in conversation, and 
intermingle interests ; discover no estrangement of 
behaviour, and cherish no alienation of affection. 
If any strife subsists, h 1 it 'he to follow our divine 
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Master more closely in humility of heart ami nn- 
blamableness of life. Let it be to servejone another 
most readily in all the kind offices of'a cordial 
friendship. Thus will wc 6c united, though dis¬ 
tinguished ; united in the same jrand fundamentals, 
though distinguished by some small circumstantials ; 
united in *ofie important bond of brotherly love, 
though distinguished by some slighter peculiarities 
of sentiment. * Mutilations. 

James IIeuvey was born in 1713, at Harding- 
stone, near Northampton. 11 is father was n clergy¬ 
man, from whom he received bis early education. 
Having acquired his grammar learning at Northamp¬ 
ton, he, at eighteen, went to Oxford, where he pro¬ 
secuted his studies with success. Ilerc he became an 
Arminian, from his acquaintance with John Wesley, 
which he soon relinquished, and was a zealous Cal - 
i '/nisi the remainder of his life. At the age of ‘T1 
his father appointed him to the curacy of Weston- 
Favell, in the vicinity of Northampton: he, how¬ 
ever, was riTterwards curate of llidtlelord, and at 
other places in the West of England. In the year 
1750, on the decease of his father, he succeeded to 
the livings of Weston and Collingtrce, the duties of 
which he discharged to the close of life w ith singu¬ 
lar fidelity. Ilis publications arc, his Meditations 
among the Tombs, arid Conti m plat tun <n the Star%f/ 
Heaven*, in two volumes ; and his great doctrinal 
work, Therein and /I.\jasio, in three volumes, which 
is a defence of Calvinistic theology. He pul.bslud 
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also llcmnrlis on liolinglirokc's Loiters of History, and 
Leturs to Sohn Wesley. 11 is style is excessively 
flowery, winch made Dr. lllair say, that the young 
reader should imitate not his taste but his piety ! 
lie died on Christmas-day, 17.78, after a long illness, 
borne with the utmost resignation. He was an 
exemplary character, of consumnyttc "benevolence 
and piety. 


BKNMAMIN’ IIOADLKY, D.D. 

TUS1IOI’ or WINCHESTER.— I)IF.I> 17(>1. 

Persecution, in any degree, is the invention 
and instrument of God’s greatest enemy; ami as 
Christ disdained to make use of outward force in 
planting the best religion in the world, so it is un¬ 
christian and impious to change his method in sup¬ 
porting it, and for this purpose to'choose these very 
weapons which his enemies used at first iiyti/>nl him 
and his kingdom; and which his Father, in his in¬ 
finite wisdom, rejected as improper for the good 
end he then had in view. We may now, therefore, 
very justly ask, if this be true according to the law 
of nature and the gospel of Jesus Christ, how great, 
inevpressdil) great, i- the guilt of the leaders ot (hat 
church which places the whole stiength of religion 
in the strength of power and the arm of flesh : 
which turns the motives of all that is good from in¬ 
ward to outward : which hath no care or concern 
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about hoiifth/ and inl<gritn, but enforces a mnt^ 
voices by fires, banishments, racks, nnd^ sucli like 
methods; which forsakes jhe patlis of mecktjes.-, 
plainly pointed out by God and Christ, tvul pursues 
those of desolation and destruction ? And then let 
us consider liow much it behoves all who have pro¬ 
fessed to separate rfieetually from the most unchris- 
tian and diabolical thing in it; and to keep them¬ 
selves at a distance from* every tendency to the 
tame evil; to study* the gospel, and to put on that 
spirit of charity, of peace, and of forbearance, which 
breathes through inn/ pup- of it! And this will 
effectually dispose them not to judge or censure, 
much mote not to condemn and injure, oppress amt 
torment, the servants of another master; hut to 
leave their fellow-servants, in all matters of uligi- 
ous concern, to stand or fall by the judgment of 
their common Lord and Master; to whom alone 
they must all give an account for themselves. 

.S ft man, 

Bkn.tamiv Iln.tnt fy was horn i*>7f>, rrt'W'ester- 
hain, Kent. His father was a clergyman, kept a 
private seminary, and became master ot the grammar 
school at Norwich. At sixteen the son entered Ca 
tlicrine-hall, Cambridge, w here he soon distinguish¬ 
ed himself by his application and proficiency. .Jit 
1701 he left college, and became lecturer of *St. 
Mildred, in the Poultry, which led to the living of 
St. Peter's Over, in Imtli which situations he dis¬ 
played talent, real, ami pi* tv. 11 l jtion Iniamc 

i .■ 
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involved in ? controversy with the high-church At- 
terbury, who favoured the restoration of the Stuarts, 
whilst Hoadley, reprobating arbitrary power, advocat¬ 
ed the cause of the reigning Brunswick family. The 
House of Commons approved of his conduct; and a 
lady gave him the rectory of Streatham,, iv Surrey. 
But on the accession of George the Fifst, he was made 
Bishop of Bangor: hence his controversy with the high 
clergy was denominated, the Bnngnrian controversy ! 
In his famous sermon on these Words of our Saviour 
— Mi/ kingdom is not of this world —he contended that 
the clergy had no pretences to temporal jurisdiction, 
and vindicated the glorious cause of civil and religi¬ 
ous liberty! In 1721 he became Bishop of Here¬ 
ford ; in 1723, of Salisbury and 1731-, of Winches¬ 
ter, where he died, 17<>I, in the Both year of his 
age ! His works were collected by his son, in three, 
huge Jblio voluim consisting of tracts and sermons. 
He was a prelate of groat talents and learning— 
studious of promoting the be.>t interests of mankind. 


:><). 

THOMAS SIir.KI.OCK. D. 1). 
r.isnop or i.ondok. —nun 17(il. 

Go to your natural religion : lay before her Ma¬ 
homet and his disciples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood, riding in ti iumph over the spoils of thou¬ 
sands, and tens of thousands', who fell by his vic¬ 
torious sword—: how hi r the cities uhiili beset in 
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dames, the countries which he ravished ami^do¬ 
st roved, and the miserable distress or all the inha¬ 
bitants of the earth. Wl\pn she has viewed him in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement^; show her 
the prophet's chamber, his epneubines and wives; 
Jet her seg his adultery, and hear him allege reve¬ 
lation and his divine commission, to justify his lust 
and his oppression. When she is tired with this 
prospect, then show her the lilt mu' Jesuit, humble 
and meek, doing good to all the sons of men, pa¬ 
tiently instructing both the ignojant and the per¬ 
verse—let her see him in the most retired privacies 
—let her follow him to the mount, and hear his de¬ 
votions and supplications to (toil. Carry her to his 
table to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly 
discourse. Let her sec him injured, hut not pro¬ 
voked. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and 
consider the patience with which he endured the 
seoils and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to 
his cross, and let her view him in the agony of 
death, ayd hear hi- la-l praw r for hi- persecutors— 
l-'.ilh, r. I'urgire them Inr ihn/ («»;. *ii'it r/dstf tin 1 / tin. 
When natural nligion has viewed both, ask which 
i- the piophet of (ind? l*»ut her answer we have 
a*rendv had—when she saw part of this -c ue, 
through the eves of the centurion, who atti uded at 
the cross, bv him she spoke, and s.inl, / ruli/, th » 
vitin n il » hit Hun at Co-/. St i imm*. 

Thom \ s’Sttrri.ofK was born in eMi-t -on 

of Dr William '-litrlock, author of ,7 'I n ,4 < e*« 
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Death, the only piece of his numerous works now 
read. The sin was educated at Eton, and thence 
removed to 'Catherine H^ll, Cambridge. In 1704-, 
lie became Master of the Temple, and in nil, took 
his degree of Doctor in Divinity. He distinguished 
himself in the Bangorian Controversy, vindicating 
the Corporation and Test Acts, which Iloadley said 
ought to be repealed. In 1725, he published his 
masterpiece, entitled, Thc'Usv and Jnlcnt of l’rophc - 
eg, in the several Ages of the World, against Collins, 
who had attacked this branch of the evidences of 
Christianity. This work enjoys a deserved popula¬ 
rity. In 1728, he was raised to the See of Bangor, 
succeeding Iloadley, and in 1731, to the See of Sa¬ 
lisbury. Ill health, in 1717, made him refuse the 
See of Canterbury. He, however, the next year 
accepted the See of London. He now published 
four Volumes of Sermons, which have been much 
read and admired. His personification of Natural- 
Religion, in the above extract taken from .these dis¬ 
courses, is justly deemed the finest piece in ( his writ¬ 
ings. HcAist employed his pen in a congratulatory 
Address to George the Third on his accession to the 
throne, dying 1781, at Fulham, in his 81th year, 
where lie lies interred. He was author also of a 
very ingenious Tract, The Trial of the Hit nesses of 
the Resurrection of Jisus. Indeed, he was not only 
exemplary in his character, but a l’reiatc of superior 
talent and piety. 
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SAMUEL SQUIRE, D.l), 
bishop of st. david’s.—died - 

Ilrnoi.n, therefore, (without having recourse either 
to the assistance of the civil magistrate on the one 
hand, or •depending wholly upon the aid of rea¬ 
son and literature on the othei i behold ! 1 show you 
a more excellent, a morepbvious, a more easy, and 
certain way to do honour to your Christian faith, to 
refute the malice of its adversaries, and to recom¬ 
mend its doctrines to universal esteem, approbation, 
and acceptance ! Express the native power, influ¬ 
ence, anil perfection of the (iospcl in the upright, 
ness and integrity of your lives; let a spirit of mu - 
W r„r>- rtim/H i, ctuiilmciiiston, and i lttirih;, appear 
in the whole tenour of tour consistent behaviour; 
and vou will effectually still the raging of your bit¬ 
terest enemies, and blunt the sharp-edged tongues 
of those, whose satire is chiefly whetted from the 
disagreement which is so \i t ihle between the princi¬ 
ples aiuhjiructiee of Christians. Innocence of man¬ 
ners, and a uniform integnty of liTe, asTfiey are the 
brightest ornament and surest testimony of your 
own right faith in Christ, so do they render your 
holy profession more awful, more reputable, more 
amin/jh , in the eyes of a discerning world* who, 
moved by so attracting an example, will catch the 
sacred ardour from vou, and he more readily in¬ 
duced to glorify that Almighty Being, who lias 
showed such salvation to men.. 

Inil’l'' n i'll I "i KiIwit: ii ww/C. 
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Samuel Squire was born, 1714, £t Warmin¬ 
ster,«nd educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He was soon collated to the Archdeaconry of Bath 
by the Bishop of Bath ami Wells. In 1748 lie was 
presented by the King to the Rectory of Topsficld, 
in Essex, and, in 1748, when the Duke of Newcastle 
was installed Chancellor of Cambridge, h* preached 
one of the sermons at the commencement. In 1750 
be received the Rectory of ht. Anne, Westminster, 
from Archbishop Herring. Soon after Dr. Squire 
was presented by the King to the Vicarage of 
Greenwich, Kent, and became Clerk of the Closet 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III. In 
1760 he was raised to the Deanery of Bristol, and, 
in 1761, to the See of St. David’s, the revenues of 
which were considerably advanced by him. He died 
of a short illness, 1766, occasioned by parental 
anxiety. In public and private life no man was 
more beloved, and, at his death, more lamented. 
His publications were numerous, bu* his most es¬ 
teemed is, Indifference for Religion inexcusable ; or 
a serious, impartial, and practieal Review of I be cer¬ 
tainty, importance, and harmony of Natural and Re¬ 
vealed Religion. This is a good Book, and ought to 
be republished. He was the patron of Dr. Dodd, 
and had he lived that unfortunate divine might not 
have "omc to an ignominious end. Iiis exit is a 
blot upon humanity. 
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LAWRENCE STERNE, A.M. 

• 

PREBEXDARY 01’ YORK.— DIED JTliS. 

The Prophet Isaiah styles our Saviour the 
I’nmc (if Uaia, long before he came into the world; 
mid, to answer the titie, he made choice to enter it 
at a time when all natiom^veru at pan-c with each 
other, which was in the days of Augustus, when the 
temple of Janus was shut, and all the alarms of war 
were hushed and silenced throughout the world. 
At his birth the host of heaven descended, and pro¬ 
claimed peace on earth, as the best state and temper 
the world could he in to receive and welcome the 
author of it. II is future conversation and doctrine 
here upon earth weie every way agreeable with his 
)>t in-ailIf entrance upon it; the w hole course of his 
life being but one great example of tinrkuest, pan t , 
and patience. Jit Ids death, it was the only legacy 
he bequeathed to his followers- Mi/ peace / g/ce 
unit, if'iu /»IIow far this has taken place, or been 
actually enjoyed, is not my inteTition “to enlarge 
upon, anv further than just to observe, how pniiuin 
:. ij jc.it it was, from the many miseries and calami¬ 
ties which Ijave, and ever w ill ensue from the want 
of it. 

• 

1.\w itts’ci: Sn iiM was born, lTlh, at Clontncll, 
in In kind, great grands m to Sterne, Archbishop ol 
Vn: k. I!n;,i - cut fo : chuol gt Il.ilea.x, Yoi!, hire. 
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whence, in 1732, he went to Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He^soon obtained the living of Sutton, 
near York.. He also was made Prebendary of York, 
lie was a strange man here, he says, “ books, 
painting, shooting, and fiddling were his amuse¬ 
ments ! ” In 1730 he repaired and published his Trib- 
tmm Shawly, a very unclerical production; * In 1732 
he went abroad, and travelled through France and 
Italy, a sentimental acco' at of which he afterwards 
published. He died of a lingering consumption, 
1733, leaving behind a reputation for uncommon 
eccentricity. I.dhrs were published after his de¬ 
cease which abound with amusement, but his ser¬ 
mons, which appeared in his lifetime, are by far the 
most unexceptionable of his writings. They are 
replete with beautiful passages, of which the pre¬ 
ceding extract is a proof. All his pieces glow with 
an exquisite sensibility, but it is to be regretted that 
a clergyman should indulge in anecdotes and witti¬ 
cisms, at variance with the pure spait of our i(mi¬ 
llion Christianity. 


THOMAS SfX'Kl'.K, U„ 1). 

ARCIllUStlol' or e AN fi.lt l! L KY.— DIED 1738, 

If undue severity of speech must be forborne 
towards /!?■</( mi / < minus, much more to those who 
may, for suglit we know, design themselves for 
friends. Indeed uhen it is evident tiiat men onh 
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put on a pretence of wishing well to Christianity, or 
the teachers of it; and whilst they aft^ct to charge 
us »ith uncharitableness for questioning, their sin¬ 
cerity, would despise us !'<»r believing them ; there 
«e must be allowed to see what plainly appears, and 
to speak of them both as adversaries and unfair 
ones. (V .when doctrines, n hatever the intention 
of propagating’them he. are inconsistent either with 
the whole, or any part of /® ur religion, it is no un¬ 
charitableness, but our duty, to lay open the false¬ 
hood and the dangcf of them. Nay, supposing only 
the legal establishment of religion, or some branch 
of it be attacked, yet the attempt may both be inju¬ 
rious enough to us, and detrimental enough to the 
public, to deserve a vigorous opposition. 1 Jut to 
show ; i , j . s . wo » and filth {in** in any of these eases ; 
to take pleasure in making men’s mistakes or designs 
thought worse than they are ; to judge harshly of 
them with respect to another world, or expose them 
to ill-usage in jhis; to refuse them due allowances 
tor human intirnntv, or he more backward to own 
their uicriy, than to see their iuults ; >u<7i b< inn tour, 
instead of promoting truth, will pnljudicC the world 
against it; will give unbelievers dreadful advantages, 
and /.o no prevent that union owning Cltiit.lian > 
which would procure u.>, above all things, the esteem 
of men and the blessing of God. 

( itai L't to the ( Vcrgy, 

Thomas Seckek was born, IG93, near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire. Ilis father was a dissenter, and 
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the son was brought up at a dissenting acadenn ii 
Tewkesbury* where he had Bishop Butler and Un¬ 
learned Dr. Samuei Chandler for fellow students, 
lie then studied physic, w both at home and abroad, 
but after entered Exeter College, Oxford, with a 
view to the Church. P He was ordained in 172), and 
soon obtained preferment. He first settled in Dur¬ 
ham, and afterwards became Hector of St. James’s, 
Westminster. In 173->phe was made Bishop of 
Bristol, and in 1737 translated to Oxford, but, in 
1758, he was elevated to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury. lie died, 1707, in the 75th year of hi* 
age, and was buried, pursuant to his own direction, 
in the passage fronting the garden door of his pa¬ 
lace, to the north door of the parish church at 
Lambeth, forbidding any monument, or even epi¬ 
taph to be inscribed to his memory ! He left many 
donations to charity—especially tor propagating the 
gospel among the Heathens. lie was tall and 
graceful in his person, but plain apd simple in his 
manners. His Scrmoih, Charge, and Catechetical 
Lectures make up the whole of his works. 11 is 
noble collection of hooks was left to the library at 
Lambeth. He was a Prelate of good sense and u 
great knowledge of the world, whilst he was, 
throughout the whole of his lift, exemplary in dis¬ 
charging the duties of his profession. It is said that 
Archbishop Seeker had a ll'/rite Book and a Blink 
i'obk, in which he entered the names of his Clergy, 
and was most scrupulous in treating them according 
to lluir deserts. This he deemed an effectual inode 
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.if promoting the interests of the Clinch of Kng- 
l.ind. A /calling Epi'c«piilinn, he was iliv of his*old 
friends, (lie dissenter.', after his promotion to the 
See of Canterbury. 


lit. 

(JKOltGF, WIH'i^.l-lLLD, A M. 

CHAP!. VIM TO TIIK COUNTESS Ot HUNTINGDON. 

'died 1770. 

i recommend to you, what is of unspeakable 
importance to the well-being of Christian society, a 
spirit of univmn/ loir ! Let not bigotry or party 
zeal be as much as once named amongst you, for it 
becometh not saints. Our Lord was a stranger to it. 
Whosoever did the will of his l ather, the same was 
his brother, his sister, his mother. Whenever ho 
saw the marks of true faith, though in a centurion 
or a Si/rophrmcinn , who were aliens to the common¬ 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of 
promise, Stow did lie publish and comment^it! Be 
followers then of him, my brethren, as dear chil¬ 
dren ; and love all who love our Lord Jesus in sin¬ 
cerity and truth, although they should not in all 
things follow with 11 s. Pharisees and Sadducces 
the self-righteous and freethinkers of this genera¬ 
tion, all the children of the devil, whether rich* or 
poor, high or low, however they may ditTcr in other 
respect', yet agree in one thing, even to con.-pire 
against the Lord an3 against - his Christ." Why 


K 
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should not file children of God, notwithstanding 
thefr little differences, unite in one common interest 
against spiritual wickednesses in high places ? Oh 
that nil who call themselves Christians were thus 
minded! liow should we see the kingdom of Christ 
come with power, an'd Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven ! From the beginning it hath bcclV liis policy 
to divide Christians into sects and parties, hoping 
not only to weaken their\iterest, but to make them 
thereby believe that religion wholly consists in being 
of this or that particular communion; and this sub- 
tilty of that serpent hath so prevailed, that though 
we all profess to hold otic Lord, one faith, onclaptism, 
yet numbers look upon those who differ from them, 
and that only in externals, almost as creatures of 
another species, and forbid us with such even to 
eat! This was once the state of the Jewish, as it is 
now of the Christian church ; but God showed his 
dislike of such a temper, by convincing Peter, in a 
miraculous manner, that he was henceforth to call 
nothing common or unclean, but freelu to conxcrsi 
with Ai.i^yyho {pared him, and worked •'righteous¬ 
ness; for that all sue It were accipted of him. 

Letter to the Religious Societies. 

George ’Wultefield was born, 1714, atGlou. 
cestfev,his parents keeping the Bell Inn in that city. 
W\ii early education having been frequently inter¬ 
rupted, he was at length, in his 18th year, sent to 
Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1736, being of age, 
he was ordained by Benson, bishop of Gloucester, 
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and delivered his first sermon in London at Bisljops- 
gate Church, having officiated in the Tower Chapel 
witli unusual zeal and activity. In 1738 he went to 
Georgia, in America, having become, acquainted 
with the Wesleys, who had cryne out missionaries to 
this col<jr^. He returned for Priest Orders, and 
afterwards, meeting with opposition from the regular 
clergy, he acquired an ytiprcccdentcd popularity. 

I le now preached in the open air to thousands in 
Moorfields, at Blackheath, and on Ivcnrington Com¬ 
mon. lie then again sailed for Georgia, and with 
a thousand pounds, collected by preaching, lie built 
there his Orphan School, a favourite charity ! He 
frequently passed and repassed the Atlantic, his 
Inborn s being attended, on both sides the water, 
with an almost miraculous success. At length, how¬ 
ever, after his seventh voyage, he died of an asthma 
at Newbury Port, near Boston, having preached the 
preceding day, Sept. 30, 1770, in the 56th year of 
his age! lie was the founder of the Calvinistic 
Methodises, who revere his memory. His voice was 
remarkably fine, his person, though marked by a 
cast of the eye, handsome and imposing, and lie had 
a most impressive delivery. His works, several 
Octavo volumes, consist of Sermons and Lrt/crs, 
which are illustrative of his ardent and inextin¬ 
guishable zeal.- His pulpit, eloquence has, perhaps, 
had no parallel in the religious world. 
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JOHN JOllTIN, D. D. 

V 

ARCHDEACON OF LONDON.—DIED 1770 . 

To banish, imprison, plunder, starve, bang, and 
burn men for their religion, is not*the gospel of 
Christ, it is the gospel of devil. Where perse¬ 
cution begins Christianity ends; and if the name of 
it remains, the spirit is gone. Christ never used any 
thing that looked like force or violence, except once, 
and that was to drive bad men nut of the temple, and 
not to drive them in ! 

The spirit of persecution is an inveterate enemy 
to examining matters of faith ; and to the reforma¬ 
tion of the grossest abuses; opposite to this is the 
spirit of contradiction, and the love of novelty and 
singularity, with which whosoever is smitten is ever 
framing new systems of religion and morality, and 
not able to conceal any of his awkward inventions. 
Happy and wise is he who can keep at a proper dis¬ 
tance froifl both extremes —he esteems the Gospel to 
be the greatest blessing winch God hath conferred 
upon us—he carefully endeavours to understand and 
to practise it, and to recommend it to others. Acts 
of cirility and humanity he cxerciscth towards all, 
but avoids the society of those who in their conver¬ 
sation and behaviour show a disregard to God, to 
truth, to probity, and to religion. His faith' depends 
not upon human authority, fashjon, and custom ; he 
‘reasons and judges, and determines for himself, but 
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never forgets the respect due to dvi| society, or 
hates those who differ from him. Of all moral qua¬ 
lities the most valuable is jiiety—the next to it is 
prudence, and they must be joined together; for 
piety without prudence becomes enthusiasm and 
bigotry ; and prudence without piety sinks into 
’• lavish craft. Sermons. 

John Jortin was born j‘69R, in London. His fa¬ 
ther a protestant French refugee, was cast away 
along with Sir Cloudcsly Shovel on the Scilly-rocks. 
Educated at the Charter-house, lie went 1715 to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1723, he was ordain¬ 
ed and settled near Cambridge, but soon after re¬ 
moved to London. Here he preached acceptably 
at several chapels, and fn 1746, published Discourses 
concerning the Truth of the Christian religion. In 17.51, 
Archbishop Herring, who knew his worth, gave him, 
unsolicited, the living of St. Dunstan in the East, 
lie now published his admirable work, Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical History, which he extended to four 
volumes, bringing it down to the Information. In 
1755, came out his Dissertations on different Subjects, 
replete with learning and ingenuity. In 1758, ap¬ 
peared his Ufe of Erasmus, with remarks on his 
works, in two quarto volumes, a very interesting 
publication. In 1762, he was promoted to a "pre¬ 
bend in St. Paul’s and to the living of Kensington. 
In 1761, he was made archdeacon of London, and 
refused the rectory of ( St. James* Westminster, pre¬ 
ferring his retired situation at Kensington, where ha 
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died 1770, iq the 72d year of his age. Ho was a 
man of original talents and learning, as well as great 
modesty arid piety. Ilis son published four excel¬ 
lent volumes of sermons'after his decease; which, 
like all the other works of Dr. Jortin, are charac¬ 
terised by good sense’, candour, and liberality. 


3G. 

WILLIAM WARBUUTON, D.D. 
bishop of ci.oucESTF.rt.— ]>nu> 1779. 

The very vitality of Christianity (if we may be¬ 
lieve its propagators) is universal benevolence—for 
the end of the commandment is charity ,• Conformably 
hereunto we may observe, that in their epistles to 
the churches, whatever the occasion was, whatever 
discipline they instituted, whatever points of faith 
they explained, whatever immoralities they con¬ 
demned, or whatever virtues they recommended, 
.charity was still the thing most constantly en¬ 
forced, as {he vgtry end of all the Loud of perfectness. 
The heloved disciple of our Lord, particularly, who 
may surely be supposed to know his master's will, 
hath wrote his epistle on set purpose to recommend 
this single virtue, at a crisis too when, as heresies 
wefh springing up apace, a modern controversialist 
wo(dd be apt to think he might have employed his 
time better. And why (it may be reasonably asked) 
so very much on charity, in an age when Christians 
had so few provocations to violate it; Tor their 
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faith being yet chaste from the prostitutions of the 
schools, and their hierarchy yet uncoirupted by the 
gifts of Constantine, the church knew neither bigot¬ 
ry nor ambition, the two faifal sources of uncharitable 
zeal. I will tell you, it was the providence of their 
prophetic spirit, which presented to them the image 
of thos<* ftiiscrable times foretold by their Master, 
when Iniquity should abound, and the love of many 
wax cold. So that, if the'men of those times should 
persist in violating this bond of perfectness, after so 
many repeated admonitions, they might be found al¬ 
together without excuse. Defence of Pope. 

William Warburton, was born, 1691, atNcw- 
ark-upon-Trcnt, and his father being an Attorney, 
he was brought up to the law. He afterwards be¬ 
came an assistant in a school, and had a predilection 
for classical learning. In 1728, he entered the 
church, and was presented to the rectory of llrunt- 
Broughton, Liacolnshirc, which he retained till his 
death. Here, buried in the recesses of the country 
he devoted himself for years to study, thcrejilunning 
and executing some of his most important works. 
In 1736, he published his Alliance between Church and 
State, which paved the way to preferment. And in 
1738, he sent forth his masterpiece— The Diiiue 
Legation of Moses, a work of uncommon erudition 
and celebrity. This work, however, had many*op¬ 
ponents, to whom he replied with contempt. Hi. 
best tempered publication was bis Julian, concern¬ 
ing the rebuilding of bJausalem, and numerous were 
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Jiis other productions. But he undertook the De¬ 
fence of Pope Essay on Man against Crousa/., who 
charged it-with Atheism. The gratitude of the 
Poet introduced him to Ralph Allen, of Bath, whose 
niece he married, which connexion terminated in 
his election to thcDc incry of Bristol, and finally, to 
the Bishopric of Gloucester. There he died 1779, 
in the 81st year of his age, having survived his facul¬ 
ties and sunk into second childhood. His talents 
were vigorous, and his learning extensive. But his 
temper was haughty and overbearing, which has 
left an unfavourable impression on his reputation 
with posterity. His Letters to Dr. Doddridge im¬ 
part the most favourable opinion of him. Bishop 
Hurd published his works in Six Quarto Volumes, with 
Memoirs prefixed, fraught with a high culogium on 
his erudition and piety. lie was, indeed, a pheno¬ 
menon in the literary and religious world. 


37. 

THOMAS NEWTON, D. D. 

BISHOP OF BRISTOL AND DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 

DIED 1782. 

Lkt your moderation le known vnto all men. 
Among the many apostolical exhortations to uni- 
versnl benevolence and charity, there is none less in¬ 
sisted upon, and yet none deserving to be more in¬ 
sisted upon from the pulpit, than this remarkable one 
of St. Paul. And this, perhaps, may be the reason 
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wliy moderation, though it is so frequently the sub¬ 
ject of discourse, yet it is so seldom/the object of 
understanding. The name is in familiar use, but few 
appear to have a right comprehension of the thing. 
We not only mistake it in others, hut often in our¬ 
selves. Our lukewarmness, (indifference, phlegm, 
and dul»e#s, frequently pass with us for moderation, 
and what is ye\ stranger, many a fiery, furious bigot, 
fancies himself a cool reasinable man ; as the great¬ 
est persecutors for religion will still “ think, that Ilia/ 
are doing God .si nice." Hut if the thing is under¬ 
stood by few, it is certainly practised by yet fewer. 
Our debates and controversies, our divisions and 
parties, afford but too visible, too flagrant proof of 
the want of it. And even religion, which should be 
the bond and cement to unite us all, is become the 
greatest bone of contention ; that which should abate 
and extinguish all animosities, is made itself to 
heighten and inflame them most. Think nut that / 
am come to srnd^peacc on earth (said our blessed Sa¬ 
viour) 1 come not to send jn ace /nit a ar o: d ; not tiiat 
tins was t'^e intent, but only would be the event' of 
bis coming; not that lie could properly Tie the cause 
of division, such is the perfection of the Christian 
religion ; but such is the perverseness of human na¬ 
ture, she should be made tile innocent occasion. 
Keligion, like oil, is smooth and soft of itself* but, 
thrown into the fire, produced) the hottest and. the 
fiercest flame. It is so not only in one part, hut all 
the world over; Christian quarrels with Christian, 
a-, bad as heathen with heathen ; not only papists 
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with protestants, but protestants with one another; 
and il, is to he wished that churchmen themselves had 
been entirely free from this leaven. 1 am sorry that 
these reproaches can be more easily objected to us 
than refuted.* Sermon before ihe llonsc of Lords. 

Thomas Newton was born at Lichfield, the 
early companion and school-fellow of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Early devoted'to the church, he under¬ 
went an education adapted to it. After leaving 
college, where he passed through' it,-, exercises with 
no particular distinction, he passed some years as a 
country curate, performing the quiet unostentatious 
duties of his station, lie was then settled in Lon¬ 
don, and finaiiy became Dean of St. Paul’s, as well 
as Bishop of Bristol, lie vvasan exemplary prelate, 
attentive to every bianco ot his clerical profession. 
He died at an advanced age, and h.s works were col¬ 
lected in six volumes octu- o. They consist of Sermons 
and Dissertations, excepting his great work on The 
Prophecies, which has been much read and is in 
high estimation. lie published Memoirs of his own 
Life, or rather Times, which afford instruction and 
amusement. Though he was what is usually termed 
orthodox as to the usual topics of theology, he main¬ 
tained, and has defended at some length, the heart- 
reviving doctrine of Universal Restoration. 
This is a trait which may be pronounced honourable 
to his benevolence and integrity. 
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Wll M' Procoptb ■ -ays •>! ,f. <///;■ •„ . , 

vit-r.d ■idtij.n o£ the ( iK’.ii' iVii I ,■ 

A - 1 not believe Ik v,m/ e'. ' > <-(’ u.tirdi i alun •• 

e-v.noc! to math tie)'-'' u;i;> "r be -!o,> oi 

• .’ion different from his ov. n.” lint the i. ‘ 1 or 
'■ jv ooiio far beyond the, and massacred the me..:- 
!<er< of iheir own ehuieh •■., mere!y for differin;; 
upon viilije''*-; v.hii b nebber side understood ! 'lib. 
was whig < »7. 1 hit was m. ee.ia/eil .it. whin be s:ti- 
tin i.i.i ebioeli drtitif with .In !<lo;iil of file 

-.tints am! •>,. i»,- o( •Je-:i»~~ b,.i .r*. v / , .-..tv : 

lie. I . i: /. i'i i.i ;>•.//. • 11 -,/f * ia: ■ih. jnhu wa ■ 

not surpri.-ed lli.it j!iu Christians should be pi iv 
'■oted by tl'e hen' 1 1 :■:i; for this lie had seen before 
ill the reitrif. oi* Yen) and t *<.■;i>iti..:. : bn! tb.it lie 
members of 1 sc ■ •! . ' men know -‘o 

little ol /.K Ir-'i (inr ;• ^ fe* .miiiier 

.me another, was a m.liter of the ;,r.ate't astonish¬ 
ment to him. And yet, in this practical apostae;, 
from the most essentia! part of Christianity, then 
Jove 1o one another, the very criterion by which be 
declares bis su&eets should be known u belong to 
iem, all fect-r among them have agreed without «>• 

» "ptioo. Ortiunlo-t and heretic, papal sad profe 
tint, churchman and di.-senteri ad in tueir turn-, 
have thought prop.! ;• to shew their r.e.ti against the 
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natiop-dcstroy^ng sin of toleration, as it was called in 
Cromwell’s time ; and for fetching the devil out of 
other men's consciences*, have made no scruple of 
giving him free entrance into their own, not knowing 
what spirit they were of. Good God! what amazing 
ignorance, prejudice, and presumption, that men, 
frail men, who know not the essence of a blade of 
grass, and arc liable to oversight, misapprehension, 
and error, upon the plainest subjects, should dare 
to murder and damn their fellow-creatures and fel- 
low-christians,for not agreeing with them in opinion 
about the essence of the supreme God! O, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret—unto their assembly, 
O, my honour, be not thou united! 

Ben Mordeati's Apology. 

Henry Taylor was bora 1111, at Southweald, 
Essex. Educated at Newcome's school, Hackney, 
he formed an intimacy with the son of Hoadly, 
Bishop of Winchester. He removed to Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Entering the Church, his 
talents, acquirements, and manner of delivery, soon 
gained a deserved popularity. From his many good 
private qualities he ranked high in the estimation of 
all with whom he associated. In 1755 he was pre¬ 
sented by Bishop Hoadly to the Rectory of Crawley, 
Hampshire, which he held in connection with the 
Vicarage of Portsmouth. He terminated his active 
and useful labours 1785, in the 74th year of his age t 
and was interred at Crawley. He published many 
pieces, some with, and others without, his name 
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llis chief work was “ The Apology fof Benjamin 
Mordecai to his friends, for embracing Christianity, 
in seven Letters to Elisha Levi, of Amsterdam.” This 
is a very learned and interesting performance in de¬ 
fence of the Arian, or pre-existent system of the¬ 
ology. He also printed “ Thoughts on the Nature 
of the Gleat, Apostacy, with Reflections on the 
loth Chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” a piece of some merit, for Gibbon 
seriously resented jt. A posthumous work, pub¬ 
lished by his son, was entitled, “ Considerations oil 
ancient and modern Creeds compared,” fraught with 
the author’s accustomed good sense and liberality. 
This son, the Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Sprid- 
lington, Lincolnshire, was a very respectable cler¬ 
gyman, and is just deceased, at Barnstead, near 
Epsoui, in the 80th year of his age. The father 
was, in every respect, an ornament of the Church of 
England, for he was the ardent and uniform friend of 
civil and religious liberty. These arc the distin¬ 
guished blessings of mankind. 


39. 

JOHN 1'LETCIIEH, 

VICAK OF .MAUEI.CV,-DIED 178,;. 

In order successfully to oppose the progress jo( 
enthusiasm, the faithful pastor contrasts the two dif¬ 
ferent characters of a prcMimfifuoiii fanatic and en¬ 
lightened Christian, in some such terms as Ibiluw :— 
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The^oni extinguishes the torch of reason, that he 

may have opportunity to display in its room the vain 

flashes of his own pretended inspirations; the o tlui 

entertains ajust respect lor reason, following it as 

die surest guide, so tar as it is able to direct him in 

the search of truth and whenever he implores a 
• ••• • 
superior light, it is merely to supp!v«the delects of 

reason. The one destroys the clear sense of scrip¬ 
ture language, that a way may be made for his own 
particular manifestations; the -o liter refers every 
thing to flu lav and to the teslimoni/, fully satisfied 
that if high pretenders to sanctity speak not accord¬ 
ing to this irord, if is because then- is no light ill t/ieiu. 
The fanatic pays but little regard to the inestimable 
grace of on atuty : like Simon the sorcerer, he 
aspires after the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and, 
seduced l>y a vain imagination, forsakes the sub¬ 
stance that he may pursue the shadow. The Inn 
Christian, without despising the most inconsiderable 
spiritual gifts, implores only those which may assist 
liiiu in the discharge of the several duties, and pe¬ 
culiarly thet.c»AKlTY which is to be ranked as high 
above the performance of miracles, as miracles arc 
to be esteemed above the tricks of jugglers! 

Portrait of St. Pant. 

doux f 'u'Tciii'.u was born 1T—*.*, in Switzerland, 
u«vl from his earliest days devoted to learning. lie 
iirsi thought of the army, and, coming to England, 
he acquired the language, wljieli enabled him to be¬ 
come private tutor in a family. At length, in 175*, 
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he was ordained, having funned a^ great intimacy 
with John Wesley. Three years afterwards lie was 
presented to the living of Madely, in Shropshire, 
where he continued the remainder of his life. Here 
he discharged his duty witl/ an eccentric fidelity, 
“ taking' a bell in his hand, and, at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, going round the most distant parts of his 
parish, inviting all the inhabitants to the House of 
God!” In 17<>9.he visited France and Italy, and 
the descendants of the ancient Protestants in the 
Cevcnnes mountains, who welcomed him with hos¬ 
pitality ! lie returned, and connected himself with 
Lady Huntington, from whom he soon separated. 
He died 1785, in the sure and certain hope of a joy¬ 
ful resurrection! Ile’was a man of ardent zeal and 
uncommon benevolence, together with an exalted 
piety. Ilis views and habits were singular, but he 
manifested an exemplary integrity. His principal 
works were The Toi trni/iin of Paul, nml his Chn /.\ 
oj Anliiutmiiiniam, which were much read and ad 
mired. With all his enthusiasm hj^ never lost sight 
of the interests of morality, the never failing at¬ 
tendant of genuine piety. 


40. 

FRANCIS BLACKBURN, A..M. 

ARCHDEACON OF CLEVELAND.—DIED 1787- 
Nothinc, in our present situation, can be more 
unworthy of our ministerial calling, than to take 
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advantage of any personal esteem we may have from 
our people, or of any wrqng notions they may en¬ 
tertain of peculiar gifts and privileges belonging to 
the clerical character^ to inculcate our own privah 
opinions anti sentiments on disputable points of doc¬ 
trine, as matters of faith to be believed on the peril 
of their own salvation. We may, and we ought 
freely to profess our sentiments, and with a becom¬ 
ing modesty give our reasons why we adopt them; 
but to say to the multitude thus and thus ye must 
/ Hr: t, or be shut out of the kingdom of heaven, 
may amaze and terrify the ignorant and the fearful, 
and procure an outward assent to what is advanced 
with such assurance; and in certain circumstances 
may serve, perhaps, to gain over numbers to 
strengthen a sect or a party, but will not add one 
grain of Christian knowledge, er Christian edifica¬ 
tion, to the reasonable mind of the humble hearer, 
who, whatever may be pretended, is as much enti¬ 
tled to the knowledge of the truth as the ablest of 
Ills teacher*! U’nie Christianity speaks another 
language. Seureh (hr script tins whether these things 
nre so. Diiinc nut ever:/ spirit, but try the spirits 
either I hep an a/ Cud. lictcurc of Jii/si prophets. 
H'/yi i eii i/l' i,uursi lees judge yr vot what is right? I 
•■(■i a.'., says the great apostle of the Gentiles, us to 
it?..r wen. judge ye iihut I sat /.— lour Diseoursis. 

Francis Blackburn was horn, 1705, at llieh- 
jjioml, Yoikshirc. In 17-d he was admitted of 
("..tliaiine Hall, Cambridge. lie was ordainoj 1725, 
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anti in 1739 had the Rectory of Richmond, and in 
1750 the Archbishop of York, Dr. flutton, gave 
him the Archdeaconry of Cleveland. He applied 
himself to the duties-of his profession with assiduity, 
and, from reading the writings of the Puritans, which 
acci denial I y.fell in his way, he acquired a warm at¬ 
tachment to civil and religious liberty. In 1712 he 
wrote an sinology for the Authors of the Free and 
Candid Di.s/jui.iif miu, and several tracts, afterwards, 
on The interim diate State between Death and Ri .sur- 
reetion. But his most famous work was his “ Con- 
fUssioxai., or a full and free enquiry into the right, 
utility, edification, and success of establishing sys¬ 
tematical confessions of faith and doctrine in Pro¬ 
testant ('hurches, lTtifi.” The volume went through 
several editions, and gave rise to much controversy, 
lie also wrote on the toleration of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, but was not lavourablc to their emancipa¬ 
tion. He had a dread and jealousy of popery. The 
loss of a favourite son, a physician of rising emi¬ 
nence, St Durham, accelerated liis d eath : he e\- 
;iircd at Richmond, 1785, in the 83d year of his 
age. On the decease of Dr. Chandler he was invited 
to he pastor of the congregation of the Old Jewry, 
but chose to remain in the established Church, ilis 
works arc held in high and deserved estimation, lie 
was I'.ithcr-in-law to the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
of i'ltiiariun celebrity. 
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V 

•EDMUND LAW, D.D. 

B1SH01- OF Ct.RLISLE.-DIED 1787- 

Let us, instead of judging others, t or lfhStily de¬ 
termining their state, take care to set a due value 
on, and to secure our own salvation : instead of 
charging God foolishly and ungratefully, for not 
having imparted the same benefits to all which we 
enjoy; let us rather be giving him continual thanks 
for his unspeakable gift, and endeavouring to employ 
it to his glory. Let us be intent on studying the 
pure word of God, and careful to interpret it in such 
a manner as may do most hoiftnir to its author, and 
at all times encourage a free and an impartial study 
of it. ’Tis now high time to do this, and to awake 
out of sleep, since our reformation is much nearer 
than when we first believed ; and it in to be wished, 
that we ourselves could be persuaded to examine 
our own state before others are obliged te*do it for 
us; that we were disposed to help and forward, 
rather than check, the progress of every serious 
inquiry ; and stop any further improvements in the 
knowledge of that, which of all things deserves and 
want!; them most, rather than withstand a general 
reformation in religion, by rigorously insisting on, 
and obtruding such things for doctrine as are the 
commandments of men, and very foreign to the 
essence of it; instead cither ’of entertaining that 
anti-christuM kind of spirit, which calls down fire 
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f rom heaven on all who do not receive lis; which de¬ 
lights in straitening the way to life, iAid shutting up 
the kingdom of heaven against men, o’r incurring 
the woe denounced against those hypocrites who are 
desirous of lading men with heavy burdens, and 
binding upon them tilings which arc too grievous to 
be borne,*and,whieh they know that none need touch 
with one of their fingers. As we sec the faults and 
follies of past ages, a double woe will be to us, if, 
instead of taking warning by them, and avoiding the 
like, we are resolved to tread the same steps, and fill 
up the measure of our fathers. 

Theory of Religion. 

Edmund Law was born, 1703, at Cartmel, Lan¬ 
cashire. He entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Here he distinguished himself by application, and 
was presented by the University to the living of 
(•raystock in Cumberland. He, in 174-3, was made 
Archdeacon c/1' Carlisle, and soon published his va¬ 
luable “ Theory of Religion, with Reflections on the 
Life and Character of Christ.” In,J754 lie became 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, resigning his 
Archdeaconry. In 1769, after several small prefer¬ 
ments, he was promoted to the See of Carlisle. In 
177 k came out an excellent Tract, on “ the pro¬ 
priety of ro(|itiring subscription to the Articles of 
Paith.” In 1777 he published an edition of Loose's 
works, with a memoir, in which he expresses an un¬ 
reserved admiration of his writings. He died at 
Rose Castle, the Episcopal scat, 1787, in the 84-th 
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year of his age. The tenet by which his works are 
distinguished i that “ Jesus, at his second coining, 
will, by an act of his power, restore to life and con¬ 
sciousness the dead of the human species, who, by 
their own nature, and without his interposition, 
would remain in the "state of insensibility to which 
the death brought on mankind by the sin*rf Adam 
has reduced them.” He was a man of sound learn- 
ing, great liberality, and unaffected piety. He was 
the early patron of Paley, who dedicates to him his 
Moral and Political Philosophy. He was the father 
of the late Lord Eilenborough, and of the present 
Bishop of Chester. 


42, ' 

ROBERT LOWTII, D.D. 

BISHOP OF LONDON-DIED 1787. 

The Church if Christ hath, in almost every age, 
suffered much less by all the rage and malice of its 
enemies than by strife and faction within yself, and 
divisions among its own members. The worst con¬ 
sequences of some of the worst heresies have been 
discord, wrath, hatred, persecution ; and in reality 
the most pernicious of all heresies hath been the main¬ 
taining aud defending the breach oj' chariti/ itself in 
suck cases, as a duty. An unhappy persuasion hath 
too generally prevailed, that church communion de¬ 
mands unity of sentiment in the strictest sense ; aud 
that all of thesame profession should think just alike, 
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not only as to a few plain fundamental articles^ but 
as to many particulars neither neee4arily required 
nor clearly revealed. Thg consequence of which is, 
that there must be almost as many sectsJn the world 
as there are men. And this in effect hath for many 
ages most miserablj' distracted*the church of Christ; 
liath divided it against itself, and again subdivided 
every part of it into new factions and schisms : it 
hath been the cause of seditions, slaughters, mas¬ 
sacres ; of the peculiar cruelties and barbarities that 
are always the effects of zeal; to the reproach of the 
Christian name, and even to the disgrace of human 
nature. It is not to be wondered, that Christianity 
hath made no greater progress: while, instead of 
being exhibited to the world in its native beauty, as 
the most amiable religion that ever was, it hath been 
exposed in such a horrible disguise, as the cause of 
the greatest mischiefs; as the parent of strife, and 
confusion, and every evil work. But thanks be to 
God 1 we seenf at present to have a better prospect 
before us; whatever other reasons we may have to 
complain 6f our own age, yet it must, be allowed 
that a spirit of true Christian charity hath of late 
prevailed among us, beyond the example of former 
times. A more liberal and generous way of thinking 
and acting, with regard to those who differ from us, 
is every day gaining ground, and hath already and 
visibly had effects, in allaying former animos'ties 
and jealousies, and seems making way for recon¬ 
cilement and unity. The different sects of Protes¬ 
tants seem to have lost much of that bitterness and 
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distaste, which hath so long most unreasonably 
rcigiibd between them, and to he every day draw¬ 
ing nearer* to one another. Kvon those of the 
Church of Rome, though they do not give up their 
horrid principle of persecution, vet begin at least 
to be ashamed of it; and while they have no powei 
or opportunity of acting to the contrary* tan say, 
“If we had been, in the days of our fathers, v,e 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets.” If this happy temper of 
meekness, forbearance, and charity, should con¬ 
tinue to increase, and should diffuse itself more 
widely through the Christian, church; one great 
offence will be removed, which hath ever hindered 
the progress of the gospel: the gainsayer and un¬ 
believer, when they shall observe the true spirit of 
Christianity to prevail among Christians, will he 
more easily induced to glorify Hod, and “ to confess 
that God is in us of a truth.” The prophet Isaiah 
seems to represent the increase of vTiircrsal charity 
and religious knowledge in the Christian church, as 
the preparation and prelude of the conversion of the 
Gentiles, amf of the restoration of the Jews; in that 
remarkable prophecy, which certainly hath not yet 
been fully accomplished: The wolf skull dwell with the 
land), and the leopard dial/ lie down with the hid: then 
shaft not hurt nor destroy in of! tin/ huh/ mountain. Tor 
I Ilf earth shall he fall of /'he knowledge of the Lord , ar 
the waters rover the si a ! * 

Sermon at the visitation of the lY:\hnj> of Durham 

7 f Isaiuh \i. ('>, v\e. 
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Robert Lowth was born, 1710, at •Winchester ; 
his father, the Ilev. William Lowth, bfing Prel/fcnd 
of Winchester, and making a figure in th’c rcpuhlir 
of letters. The son, educated at Winchester Col¬ 
lege, was elected Professor of Hebrew* Poetry at 
Oxford. In 1736, he entered on the living of Over¬ 
ton, Hafnpshi^e. He made the tour of Europe, 
with the Marquis of Ilartington, son of the Duke 
of Devonshire; and Hoadly, in 1750, gave him the 
Archdeaconry of Winchester. In 1755, he was 
made Bishop of Limerick; in 1766, of St. David's 
and Oxford ; and, 1777, of London. On the death 
of Cornwallis, he declined the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. After losing many children, he died, 
1787, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. Mary, 
his last daughter, of*whoni he was passionately 
fond, died 1768; and’, in 1783, his second daugh¬ 
ter, Frances, died as she was presiding at the tea- 
table. “ Take this,” said she to the Bishop of 
Bristol—immediately the cup and her hand fell to¬ 
gether upon the salver, and she instantly expired ! 
He bore ti*c infliction of these domestic calamities 
with exemplary resignation. Dr. Lowth was a man 
of very superior talents and acquirements, which 
appear in all his writings. In 1758, he published 
his l.ijc of William of ll’ykcham , the founder of 
Winchester College; and, in 1778, his Translation 
of Isaiah, an elegant and beautiful version of tjie 
evangelical prophet, which is alone sufficient to 
transmit his name to posterity. But his Latin Lie- 
hires on Hebrew Pm In/, translated by Dr. George 
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Gregory, in two octavo volumes, is a work of trans¬ 
cendent memt, highly instructive to all young men 
educating for the Christian ministry. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his erudition, and truly Christian li¬ 
berality. 
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JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 

FELLOW OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—-DIED 

1791. 

A Catholic spirit is not an indifference to all opi¬ 
nions, nor an indifference as to public worship, nor 
an indifference to all congregations. But a man of 
a truly catholic spirit, while he is steadily fixed in 
his religious principles, in what he believes to be the 
truth, as it is in Jesus: while he firmly adheres to 
that worship of God which he judges to be most ac¬ 
ceptable in his sight, and while he is united by the 
tenderest and closest ties to one particular congre¬ 
gation,. his heart is enlarged towards Sll mankind, 
those he knows and those he docs not: he embraces 
with strong and cordial affection, neighbours and 
strangers, friend^ and enemies. This is catholic, or 
universal love ! And he that hath this, is of a catho¬ 
lic spirit. For Jove alone gives the title to this cha¬ 
racter. Catholic love is a catholic spirit. -But if we 
take this word in the strictest sense, a man of a 
catholic spirit is one who, in the manner above men¬ 
tioned, gives his hand to all whose hearts are right 
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with his heart —One who knows how to value and 
praise God for all the advantages he»enjoys, with 
regard to the knowledge of, the things of God; the 
true scriptural manner of worshipping Jtim ; and, 
above all, his union with a congregation fearing 
God and^working righteousness—One, who retain¬ 
ing these blessings with the strictest care, keeping 
them as the apple of his eye, at the same time loves 
his friends as brethren in the Lord, as members of 
Christ, and children.of God; as joint partakers now 
of the present kingdom of God, and fellow-heirs of 
his eternal kingdom; all, of whatever opinion or 
worship, or congregation, who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who love God and man; who rejoic¬ 
ing to please, and fearing to oH'end God, are careful 
tn abstain from evil, amt are zealous of good works. 

Sermon on a Catholic Spirit. 

John Wesley was born, 1703, at Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire, flis father was a clergyman of the 
church of England; lie was admitted at the Char¬ 
ter-house, 'and, at the age of seventeen, was re¬ 
moved to Christ Church, Oxford. Ordained in 
1725, lie became Follow of Lincoln College. He 
and his brother, Charles Wesley, on account of 
their great zeal, were denominated Methodists at 
Oxford, having for their associates James Ilervey 
and George Whitfield. In 1735, after his father’s 
death, lie visited Georgia. In 1710, Whitfield and 
Wesley separated, the, former being the founder of 
the Calvinist, and the latter of the Anninian metho- _ 
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disp>. John Wesley now preached in the open air 
in London, Bristol, and various parts of the king¬ 
dom. This raised the curiosity of the multitude, 
and excited the attention of the religious world. 
From this period Methodism flourished even to his 
dying day: indeed, he was a man of tplpnt, zeal, 
and incessant activity. A great disciplinarian, he 
gave compactness and stability to his cause. Ex¬ 
tremely temperate, he lived to an advanced period, 
dying, 1791, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
In the preceding year, he says, “ I am now an old 
'■‘man, decayed from head to foot;” but he con¬ 
tinued to preach till within a few days of his de¬ 
cease. He was a voluminous author and compiler; 
his works make sixteen octavo volumes, beside a vast 
number of abridgments, &c. His admirers declare, 
that he was inferior only to the Apostles for zeal 
and activity! Few had a profoundcr knowledge of 
human nature; and he devoted his labours to the 
best interests of mankind. His followers are the 
most numerous body of religionists throughout the 
world.' 


44. 

WILLIAM NEW COME, D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH.—DIED 1800. 


We arc to make mutual Jove our distinguishing 
mark as Christians; and the new commandment of 
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Jesus is, that we love one another according to that 
eminent degree of love with which hi loved us. 

Thus did he strive to prevent the train of evils 
accidentally occasioned by religion, wlp’ch inflames 
men’s passions in proportion to its importance. 
And hg .directly condemned ‘persecution in these 
memorable words :—Ye know not what manner of' 
spirit pc arc of, for the Son of Man is not come to 
<lcstrot/ t/itn’s lives hut to save them. And if men 
extirpate others for speculative errors in religion, 
they boldly invade his province, who alone can in¬ 
fallibly discern truth from falsehood, and know the 
various aggravations or alleviations of wrong con¬ 
duct. The compulsion that should be used by 
Christ’s followers is reason and argument, as he 
himself compelled the Gentiles to receive his gospel, 
by enduing the preachers of it with wisdom from on 
high—he laid them under a moral necessiti/ of be¬ 
lieving, by furnishing the fullest means of convic¬ 
tion. Observations on our Lord's Conduct. 

William Nhwcome was born, at Abing¬ 

don; and, in 1713, was elected to a scholarship of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. lie became tutor of 
Hertford College, where he had Charles James Fox 
l'or a pupil, who always cherished the highest respect 
for him. lie about this time injured his left arm 
which occasioned its amputation. In 1766, he fas 
made Bishop of Dromore, having gone over the 
year before as chaplain to the Earl of Hertford, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 1773, he was pro-. 
m IS 
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motpd to tlic See of Ossory, and soon published 
“ An Ilarjnony of the Gospel,” in the introduction 
to which he declares, that “ the advancement of 
sound literature is the end of my studies, and the 
object of my ambition.” In 1779, he was raised to 
the Sec of Waterford, at this time mpiptaining, 
respecting his Harmony, a most respectful contro¬ 
versy with Dr. Priestley concerning the extent of 
Christ’s ministry, the latter contending for one year , 
and the former for three years, the common opinion 
of the religious world. In 1782, the Bishop pub¬ 
lished an admirable work —“ Observations on our 
Lord’s Conduct as a divine Instructor, and on the 
Excellence of his moral Character.” lie also 
published Versions of Ezekiel , and the Minor Pro- 
plo ts ; a lteview of the Difficulties relating to our 
Lord’s Resurrection, and the Expediency of re¬ 
vising our Translation of the Bible. In 1795 he 
became Archbishop of Armagh, and died at Dub¬ 
lin, 1800, in the seventy-first year of his age- In 1796 
appeared his admirable Version of the Neu Testament. 
lie had attempted the revision of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, which was left unfinished. It may he said 
of the Archbishop, what he said of Bishop Burnet, 
“lie was an incomparable prelate, equally con¬ 
spicuous for his knowledge, his labours, and his 
piety.” 
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GILBERT WAR*EFIELD, B.A. 

LATE FELLOW OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 

DIED 1801 ** 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another ; ax J have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. A precept of such refilled benevolence, 
which enjoins even .the sacrifice of life itself in the 
cause of friendship, could only stream from the 
overflowing fountain of universal and unbounded 
love. For any other source of such a pure effusion 
I look round in vain. The history of our species 
from the beginning of the world to this hour—the 
systems of philosophers—the theory of the hu¬ 
man mind—the deductions of experience—the re¬ 
port of my own heart— all unite in rivetting me to 
this solution. What, possibly fabulous, antiijuity in 
that instance of their I'ylmlex and Unxtes, could 
extol with such panegyric,.! m>vso( Nazareth not only 
accomplished in his own person, with every circum¬ 
stance that could ennoble such a dignified display 
of love and friendship, but requires also of his dis¬ 
ciples, as the unambiguous test of their adherence 
to his cause, and their worthy profession of his 
name and doctrine. In this respect even tiie law of 
Moses frill hear no comparison with the pic-cpii- 
ui'ut of the Gospel, and all other founders ot sec!-, 
ami father.- of doctryn , as far as my .li quaint,:o< e 
with them ha* extended, el whatever age ot n..Uet._ 
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have mixed with their systems, in a greater or less 
potVton, soiic unpropitious and corrosive ingre¬ 
dients ; some bitterness* of parly xcal; some sour 
infusion of excluding and persecuting principles. 
And, alas! how inadequately have even the follow¬ 
ers of Jesus profited cither by the cxanjpjc or the 
commandment of their Master. Those rankling dis¬ 
orders of the heart, which his tenderness and love 
was ever assiduous to soothe by mollifying instil¬ 
lations of oil and nine, his infatuated false disciples 
have so inflamed by animosities and hatred, that in 
some periods of the Christian history the body of 
his church has been little else than a noisome mass 
of wound, and Iruise, and running son ! 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Gilbert Wakefield was born, 1756, at Not¬ 
tingham, his father being one of the clergy of that 
town. Well versed in classical learning, he, in 
1772, was admitted to a scholarship in Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. Having taken his degree, lie, in 
1776, became, fellow of his college. In 1778, he 
was ordained, and had the curacy of Stockport, 
Cheshire; but after occupied a curacy at Liverpool. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the constitution and dis¬ 
cipline of the church, lie quitted it, and was chosen 
classical tutor to the dissenting academy at War- 
ripgton, as he was also several years aftfcr to the 
dissenting college at Hackney. He, at various 
times, was engaged in private tuition ; but never 
forgot to prosecute his theological studies with an 
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unceasing activity. A zealous friend of civil and 
religious liberty, he, 1798, wrote a \jpry warm* po¬ 
litical pamphlet in reply tp the Bishop of Landalf’s 
Address to the People of Great Britain. This was 
pronounced a libel, for which he was two years im¬ 
prisoned in Dorchester gaol!*Soon after his libe¬ 
ration in 180()f he died of a fever, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age, lamented by the friends of learn¬ 
ing and piety! His publications were numerous; 
his principal work, was a Translation of the New 
Testament. There was also his Syteer Critinr, his 
edition of Lucretius, and of various classics. lie 
published his oxen Memoirs in one volume, and an¬ 
other was added by Mr. Towell llutt after his de¬ 
cease: it is an interesting and amusing work. He 
was a man of intellect and erudition, benevolence and 
piety. His will concludes, “ I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me, even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
Amen.” lie was interred at Richmond, of which 
his brother was for many years the much-respected 
rector, but is lately deceased. 
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GEORGE HORNE, D.D. 

BISHOi' OF NORWICH.—DIED 1791. 

So far was the advent of Christ from earning 
with it any appearance of war, that the nations at 
the time lay hushed jn the tranquillity of an nnie< r- 
sal peace. He sftakc peace to t-hc heathen, as well as 
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to his own people the Jews. The waves of this 
troifblcsomc |'orld ceased to toss themselves, and a 
delightful calm seemed tQ forebode the approach of 
those halcyon days when the Prince of Peace should 
make his aljodc among us ; like the stillness of that 
hallowed night on which the angelic choir descend- 
ed to sing peace on earth; peace with God by the 
pardon of sin ; peace with ourselves by the answer 
of a clear conscience ; peace with one another by 

MUTUAL CI1AHITY. 

O divine peace —how lovely and how pleasant dost 
thou appear! How happy and heavenly is the king¬ 
dom of the Messiah where thou art found! Who 
would not wish to see, who would not labour to 
promote, the full accomplishment of prophecy in 
the extension of the kingdom and dominion of 
Christ, from sea to tea, and from the riven to the ends 
of the earth, that so all nations of the world might re¬ 
member themselves, and turn to the Lord Jesus, as 
many as did at the first preaching of the gospel ? 
And let the ilau:;ht( r of /ion lead the way, restored 
to her pre-eminence among the churches! We will 
not envy her the honour as she formerly envied us 
(t at tiles, but lather rejoice and shout with her in 
the day, when she shall be led to acknowledge her 
king—the king of righteousness, salvation, and 
peace; the once lovely, but now highly exalted 
Jesus of Xu.anth; who came to visit us in great 
humility, and shall come again at the appointed 
hour to judge the wot Id—when we shall behold 
him glorious as Jernsahm hciself can wish, riding 
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upon the heavens, in power and majesty unutter¬ 
able, amidst the acclamations of sainfs apd angels! 
Amen. Sermons. 

Georue Horne was born aljout the year 1720, 
at ()thani v in the vicinity of Maidstone, of which 
his brother was rector till his death. lie was dis¬ 
tinguished for the mildness of his temper and the 
benevolence of his heart; ho also displayed an early 
love of learning’. When sent to Oxford, though 
young, lie soon distinguished himself by his general 
good conduct and application. Here he resided most 
part of his life: indeed, he was attached to a Col¬ 
lege-life, affording him evety facility for study and 
improvement; and, becoming the head of Mag¬ 
dalen College, he was for a scries of years one of 
the ornaments of the University. He, at last, was 
raised to the See of Norwich, hut did not long sur¬ 
vive it. On his first, visit, he complains that he 
could scarcihi tmlk up thr steps 0 / lL palate to talc 
possessii.n of it! He died, 1701, near seventy years 
of age. flis publications were few—A 'satirical 
piece, ridiculing the philosophy of Dm id llume, 
and some smaller pieces, in confutation of Dr. I’rinl- 
hy. the champion of I'niturian theology. 11 is prin¬ 
cipal work was his Exposition of the [’saints, wl^ith 
is of a very devotional complexion, and Sermons, 
marked by a spirit of benevolence and philanthropy. 
It is here we meet with tit It unde i harm hr drawn 
with beauty and delicacy. Hishop Horne lies in- 
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torrid in Eltharn church-yard, beneath a tomb, 
with a handsofnc eulogy to bis memory. 


47. 

WILLIAM PALEY, D’.D. 

A ItCIIDEACON OF CARLISLE.—DIED 1805. 

The national temper of the lews was intolerant, 
narrow minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on tbc 
contrary, whether we regard his lessons or his ex- 
atnple, we see not only benevolence, but benevolence 
the most enlarged and comprehensive. In the para¬ 
ble of the good Samaritan, the very point of the 
story is that the person relieved by him was the na¬ 
tional and religious enemy of his benefactor. Our 
Lord declared the equity of the divine administra¬ 
tion, when he told the Jews (what probably they 
were surprised to hear), Thai many should come from 
I he cast nntl nest, and should sit down with Abraham 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but that , 
the children of the kingdom should be cast into outer 
darkness. —His reproof of the hasty zeal of his dis¬ 
ciples, who would needs call down fire from heaven 
to revenge an affront put upon their Master, shows 
the lenity of his character and of his r< hgion, 
ai.d his opinion of the manner in which'the most 
unreasonable opponents ought to be treated, or at 
least of the manner in which they ought not to he 
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treated. The terms in which his rebuke was con¬ 
voyed deserve to be noticed— IT hmji yot shat man¬ 
ner nf spirit i/i are of! 

KvkIi tin v of Christ taint n. 

William Paley was bon; at Peterborough, 
171-3, and, in .1758, admitted of Christ College, 
Cambridge. After diligently prosecuting his studies, 
lie was ordained, and presented to a rectory in 
Westmoreland, as Ije was also soon after to the 
vicarage of Appleby. In 1780, be became one of 
the prebendaries; in 1782, archdeacon; and, in 
1785, chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle. He 
published, 17S10, his “ Horn- Vuuhntr ; oi, the 
Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced, 
by a Comparison of flic Epistles which bear his 
Name, with the Acts of the Apostles, and one 
another.” This, though the least read, is one of 
the most valuable of bis works. He soon ufur pub¬ 
lished bis very’popular work, l‘nm i/iti s oj Mom/ 
and 1‘olitioil Philosophy; afterwards, his /’ „ a- of tin: 
f,vi'hiu '\ ,ff Christianity, which had an extensive 
circulation; and, lastly, his Sutural Tlieoh>j>i/, a 
production of extraordinary merit and utility. In¬ 
deed, these are three of the rno.,t valuable publi¬ 
cations in any language. He was not a man of ori¬ 
ginal genius, but made a happy use of the works of 
others, in his Philosophy he is indebted to Search > 
in bis Evidences of Christianity to Itinhier; and in 
bis Natural Theology to l)cr/tiim's Physico-Tlic- 
ology. There w ere also two i ol'uiin • of S,-nitons pub¬ 
s’ 
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lished after his death, as well as single discourses, 
together witlj, several minor pieces during his life¬ 
time. In return for these labours, he was presented 
by the Bishop of Durham to the valuable rectory of 
Bishop IVearmoutk, where he died, 1805, with com¬ 
posure and serenity. Distinguished was his ability 
and also his zeal in the cause of Christianity. 


48. 

TIIEOPIIILUS LINDSEY, 

VICAR OF CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE.— DIED 1808- 

Alas! Protestants at the Reformation had to 
learn (1 would there were none who had yet to 
learn) the unalienable rights of conscience, and the 
liberty from all human control in that respect, 
wherewith Christ hath made us free; they had to 
learn the common equality of all riien in the things 
of God, the l ull import of that express injunction 
of their divinp .Master, Matt, xxiii. 8 . ■ Be. not in 
called liuldi , fur one is your master, cun Christ, and 
all ye arc brethren. They had also to learn the in- 
nocency of error, from which none can plead ex¬ 
emption, and to bear with each other in their differ- 
ing apprehensions concerning the nature of the first 
great cause and Father of all, and the i person of 
Christ, and the manner and date of his deriving his 
being and high perfections from God,—a point this 
latter, which was darkened and perverted at the 
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very tirst by philosophy anil vain science of the 
learned heathen converts, from vrhicjjt it hath* not 
yet recovered itself; but surely it must also be 
owned to have been left involved in some obscurity 
by God himself in the writings of the Apostles 
(otherwise so many men, wise and good, would not 
have differed, <tnd still continue to differ, concern¬ 
ing it), and so left, it should seem, on purpose. To 
what human industry and the spirit of inquiry is the 
things of God, to .give scope for the exercise of 
men’s charity and mutual/orbcarancc of one another, 
and to be one great means of cultivating the moral 
dispositions, which is plain, by the design of the 
holy spirit of God in Tilt: cnnisri \s it i: \ ci.atiox. 
and not any high perfection in knowledge, which so 
tew can attain. 

Apology on ra/giiiug tlw Vicarage of Cattcrick. 

Tit coch ills Lixdm:y was born, 172:1, at Mid- 
dlewich in Cheshire; lie was named after his god¬ 
father, Theopliilus, Kail of Huntingdon, the hus¬ 
band of >'*11118 the Couiill ss, the zyulous patroness 
of Cuk, ini.etic methodi-t.-. In 1711, w heir eighteen, 
he went to St. John’s Colli ge. living twenty-three 
years of age, he was ordained by Gibson, Bishop 
of London, and officiated in >ir George Wheeler’s 
Chapel, Spital Square. He was presented by the 
Earl ofeNorthumberlaml to two livings—the lirst in 
Yorkshire, and the second in Dorsetshire. Here 
he began to entertain doubts of a Trinitarian firm 
if worship, which ended in quitting the Church oi 
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England. Refusing offers to settle among the Dia- 
senfers, he, jn 1774-, opened the Unitarian Chapel 
in Essex Street, Londop. Here he laboured ac¬ 
ceptably to his dying day distinguished for his bene¬ 
volence and piety. The late Duke of Grafton was 
an attendant on liis ministry. He published an 
Historical View of Unitarianism frjm 't/it Tbjbr- 
mation ; An Examination of Robinsons Pica for the 
Divinity of Christ; Conversations on Christian Ido¬ 
latry; and also (hi the Divine Government. In 1793, 
arrived at the age of man, he resigned his ministry ; 
and in the ensuing year was deeply affected by the 
emigration of his beloved friend, Dr. Priestley, to 
America. This venerable man died, 1808, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, and was interred in 
liunhill Fields. lie was a loan of sterling worth, 
and of incorruptible integrity. 11 is Memoirs by his 
successor, the ltcv. T. llelsham, is a most interesting 
piece of biography. 


49. 

'BEILBY PORTEUS, 

BISHOP OF LONDON.—DIED 1809. 

Since the utility—the absolute necessity of read¬ 
ing The SciurxuitEsis so great—since they are not 
only the best guide you can consult, but the only 
via that can possibly lead you to heaven, it be¬ 
comes the indispensable duty of every one of you 
most carefully and constantly to peruse those sacred 
oracles, that you may thereby become perfect, and 
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thoroughly furnished unto every good work! They 
who have much leisure should employ .a consider¬ 
able share of it in this lioJy exercise; and even they 
who are most immersed in business have, or ought, 
to have, the Lord’s Day entirely to spare, amt 
shoulc^gju ays employ some part of it in reading and 
meditating cm the word of God. 15_v persevering 
steadily in this practice, any one may, in no great 
length of time, read The Scriptures front one 
end to the other ! .But, in doing this, it will be ad- 
viseable to begin with The New Testament first, 
and to read it over most frequently, because it con¬ 
cerns us Christians most nearly, and explains to us 
more fully and more clearly the words of eternal 
life ! But after you have once gone regularly 
through both The ^)lj> and New Testament, it 
may then be most useful perhaps to select out of 
each such passages as lay before you the great fun¬ 
damental doctrines , and most essential duties of your 
Christian profession; and even amongst these to 
dwell the longest on such as express those things in 
the most awful and stimulating manner, such as 
affect and touch you most powerfully—such as make 
your heart burn within you, and stir up all the pious 
affections of your soul! But it will be of little use 
to read, unless at the same time you also rejlcct — 
unless you supply what you read to those gnat pur¬ 
poses which The Scriptures were meant to pro¬ 
mote—the amendment of your faults, the improve¬ 
ment of your hearty, and the salvation of your souls. 

Lectures on St. Maltheu. 

N 3 
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Beilby Porteus was born, 1731, at York, hit 
parents being,natives of Virginia, North America. 
Receiving his grammar laarning at Rippon, he was 
admitted sizer at Christ College, Cambridge. In 
the year 1757, lie was ordained, and soon after be¬ 
came domestic chaplain to Arebishop Seeker, which 
led to subsequent preferment. He «iow obtained 
the rectories of Ilunton and Lambeth, passing at. 
the former the summer, and at the latter the winter 
season. He joined the clergy V'ho wished for the 
revision of the Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. In 1776, he became Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter; and, in 1787, succeeded Lowth in the See of 
London. In this high station lie was very zealous 
in promoting the interests of religion, particularly 
the civilization and conversion of the negroes in the 
British West-lndia islands. lie died at Fulham, 
ISOt), in the seventy-ninth year of his ago, worn 
out by infirmities, and was buried at Sundridgc, 
near Seven Oaks, Kent, in a tomb erected in his 
lifetime, with an inscription to his memory! IIis 
works consist of an Epitome of the Evident*.t oj Chris¬ 
tianity; a Tract against Paper//; and a PampMet re~ 
ettmmendin" the Observance of (toad Friday; with txco 
excellent rolnmes of sermons. His Lectures an St. 
Mat I hen's (lospt /, in two octavo volumes, were also 
published, having been delivered to crowded ami 
genteel audiences on Wednesdays at St. •lames’* 
Church, Piccadilly. His Prize Poem on Death has 
attained much popularity* lie was a man of a mild dis¬ 
position deeply imbued with Chi Limit pljilauiltreq y, 
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RICHARD* WATSON, 

BISI101* OF LANDAFF.—DIED ISlfi. 

Too much pains cannot be .faken by tin elagij in 
ovamiinug tb^ external and internal evidences of 
the truth of Tin: (ioM’r.i,, in order tint they may 
generate in their own minds a full conviction of the 
unspeakable importance of the work in which they 
are engaged; but that conviction being once pro¬ 
duced, their time will be Inr more useful/i/ employed 
in discharging their pastoral office with fidelity, than 
in weighing tile importance of all tin tli.\cci :hnl si/. s- 
1 1 ms nf fmt/i which have in different ages anti coun¬ 
tries not merely occupied the attention of school¬ 
men and monks, but unsheathed the swords of 
princes, and polluted the temple of Christ with 
more blood than was ever shed on the altars of ilio- 
lori), or in honour of Viteliliputzuli, the god of 
Mexico! Happily, for our age, the spirit of per¬ 
secution ^is well nigh extinguished; for, notwith¬ 
standing the sad fate of the (.'alas family in France— 
notwithstanding the demon of fanaticism, which 
spread its delusion over London and Edinburgh on 
the* relaxation of the laws against Popery—notwith¬ 
standing the burning zeal of a few furious ingots 
amongst every sect of Christians, still we may fore- 
tel, from observing the sign* of the times, that the 
ier.i i - approaching very |ast, when theologn ut nen- 
mi.iiii shall be bwalfowcd up.iu rvanollicai. t iia- 
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rity, and a liberal toleration become the distin¬ 
guishing feature of every chdrch in Christendom! 
The ruling po'wers in Protestant and Catholic states 
begin at lepgth every where to perceive that an 
uniformity of sentiment in matters of religion is a cir¬ 
cumstance impossible to be obtained; that it has 
never yet existed in the Church of Christ, from 
the apostolic age to our own; and they begin to be 
ashamed of the fines, confiscations, imprisonments, 
tortures—of all the unjust and, sanguinary efforts 
which they have severally made use of to procure 
it. They perceive, too, that a diversity of religious 
opinions may subsist among the subjects of the same 
state, without endangering the commonweal; and 
they begin to think it reasonable that no man 
should be abridged in the exercise of natural rights 
merely on the score of religion. These enlarged 
sentiments proceed not, I would willingly hope, from 
what the Germans call indifferent ism in religion, but 
partly from a perfect knowledge tff its true end, 
which is charity, and partly from that conscious¬ 
ness of intellectual weakness, which is everjmost con¬ 
spicuous in minds the most enlightened, and which, 
wherever it subsists, puts a stop to intolerance and 
dogmatism of every kind! 

Preface to Theological Tracts. 

Richard Watson was born, 1737, at.Hever- 
sham in Westmoreland. His father was master of 
the grammar school, having, among his scholars, 
Yfhraim Chambers, author of the dictionary which 
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Dr. Abraham Rees has lately edited with so much 
ability. Young Watson, in 1754, entered o4 tizer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Hetaas'the archi¬ 
tect of his own fortune: by incessant industry he 
soon distinguished himself. In 1771, ^le became 
Regius Professor of Divinity, ’icing only thirty-four 
years of ‘age.. In 1776, be published a political 
sermon, entitled. The Principles of the Revolution 
vindicated, which, on account of his bold and manly 
avowal of Whiggism* proved a bar to preferment; 
for though, in 1782, he was raised by the influence 
of his pupil, the Duke of Rutland, to the Sec of 
Landaff, there he remained to his dying day. It 
was said at court that he was not a manageable man, 
therefore ministers would never listen to his further 
elevation. lie published an excellent Collection of 
theological tracts, chiefly written by dissenting di¬ 
vines, with two volumes of his own sermons and 
ehargis ; hut his great works, though small in size, 
were Ins jlpollta// for Christianity / against Gibbon, 
and his Apology J'<>r the Rillt against Paine, the lat¬ 
ter of wlffh was widely read and circulated, lie 
died at his residence, Calgarth Park, Westmore¬ 
land, 1S1G, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
His son published Memoiiis of this truly great man, 
written by himself,—a valuable piece of auto-bio¬ 
graphy. The editor concludes with the declaration 
that his^venerable parent illustrated in hib death the 
favourite rule of his conduct through life Keep 
innocence, and take hud un^o the thing that is right, 
for that brings a man to peace at last. 
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WILLIAM LEECHMAN, Ek D. 

PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW.— 
DIED 17S.J. 

In order to preserve a proper modesty as to our 
notions and sentiments about things of doubtful 
disputation, and the circumstantials of religion, and 
to abate that positiveness in our own way, which is 
so opposite to real humility, and which leads us to 
complain of the pride of other men's understand* 
ings, when there is no other reason for the charge, 
than that they cannot adopt our notions and phrases 
—let us seriously ask ourselves the follov- ing ques¬ 
tions :—Can I pretend to a clearer understanding, 
to a more diligent and impartial inquiry into reve¬ 
lation, or to greater degrees of divine illumination, 
than all others who differ in opinion from me ? What 
grounds have I to imagine that I am in the full pos¬ 
session of >11 divine truths? Do I not acknowledge 
that 1 may err? What security then have I, that l 
do not actually err in some instances, amidst the 
multitude of opinions which I hold ? May I not be 
in a mistake, nay, in many mistakes, thought am 
not conscious of the particular instances ? Is there 
not ground to expect that the admission into the 
regions of perfect light will prove not only an en¬ 
largement, but a correcti^J^of former views, to 
men of the wisest, best, and fairest minds ? Such 
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questions, seriously put, and urged upon our own 
conscience's irt silence and retirement, and under 
the awful impression of the presence of the great 
Searcher of' hearts, would naturally check that pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence that our own particular views 
are certainly right, which is so common in the world, 
and so frequently accompanied with that icruth of 
man—which never xcorhs the righteousness of God. 

Sermons. 

William Leechman was born,', at Dol- 

phinston in Lanarkshire, receiving thiiP his gram¬ 
mar learning, and completing his education in the 
University of Edinburgh, Having bcet&engaged in 
private tuition, he soon ttinned his attention to the 
study of theology. In 17.51, he was licensed to 
preach, and continued for five years without prefer¬ 
ment. lie became Minister of l’cith, where lie 
laboured with great fidelity. In 1710, he preached 
and published his masterly sermon on tin ■ Temper, 
Charade r, and Until o / a Minislci of,tin Gospel; 
and, in 174;!, printed his sermon on Prayer, of 
equal celebrity. Not long afterwards he was raised 
to the divinity chair at Glasgow, which he filled for 
ma(>y years with extraordinary ability. His pupils 
were numerous, andhislectures gave high satisfaction. 
Iu 1744, lie visited London along w ith *a private 
pupil, forming an intimacy with Lindner, Benson, 
,gnd the first theologi—.is of the day. In 1761, he 
.was affected by a pulmonary complaint, but relieved 
by a visit to Bristol Hotwells. He now was made 
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Principal of the University of Glasgow, which he 
retained for a long period, dying in 1785, Sfltfcr an 
illness of some length, bt|t was bles^d with a sin¬ 
gularly placid dissolution! No one ever more glo¬ 
riously exemplified the supports and consolations of 
revealed religion : his was a triumph over the dark¬ 
ness am! Mesojation of the tomb! Dr. Leechman 
wrote The Life of Dr. Hutcheson, prefixed to his 
Si,'stem of Moral Phi/osophu. Two most excellent 
volumes of Sermons were published after his decease 
by Dr. Wodrowe, who accompanied them with a 
Memoir of this truly good man, exhibiting, as in 
a lucid mirror, the amiable and liberal spirit of 
Christianity. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 

PRINCIPAL OF CUE UNIVERSITY OP EDINBURGH.— 
1>IEI> 1700 

Huiiopit^iad been accustomed, during rrfhny cen¬ 
turies, to see speculative opinions propagated or 
defended by force ; the charitu and mutual forbear¬ 
ance which Christianity recommends with so 
much warmth were forgotten; the sacred rights of 
conscience and of private judgment were unheard of; 
and not*only the idea of toleration, but even the 
word itself, in the sense now affixed to it, was uu- 
l.nou’ii ! A right to aixtirpB^ error by force was 
universally allowed to be the prerogative of such a$ 
o 2 
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posseted the knowledge of truth; and as each 
party or Christians believed that they had got pos¬ 
session of this invaluable attainment, they all claim¬ 
ed and exercised, as far as they were able, the rights 
which it was supposed to convey. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, as their system rested on the decisions of 
an infallible judge, never doubted that truth was on 
their side, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and heretical innovators w’ho had 
risen up against it. The Protestants, no less con¬ 
fident that their doctrine was well founded, re¬ 
quired, with equal ardour, the princes of their party 
to check such as presumed to impugn or oppose it. 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, the founders 
of the reformed church in their respective countries, 
inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
the same punishments which were denounced against 
their own disciples by the church of Rome, upon 
such as called in question any article in their creeds. 
To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, 
it would,have appeared a symptom of dillidence in 
the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment 
that it was not well-founded, if they had not em¬ 
ployed in its defence all those means which it was 
supposed Truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before Toleration, under its present form, was 
admitted first into the republic of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and from thence introduced into England. 
Long experience oft-the calamities flowing from 
mutual persecution, the influence of free govern* 
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ment, the light and humanity acquired by t](«J pro¬ 
gress of science, together with the *pru'dence and 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all requisite, 
in order to establish a regulation so repugnant to 
the ideas which all the different sect* had adopted, 
from mistaken conceptions concerning the nature 
of religion and the rights of truth, or which all of 


them had derived from the erroneous maxims esta¬ 
blished by the church of Home. 

JJi\l'irj! nl Ciiiirlrs tin Fifth. 


Wili.IAM Hof-rKToON wa-, horn, 17 -Jl , at North- 
wie!:, Mid-Lothian, t.f which Ids fuller v.as minis¬ 
ter. He received his education at the school of 
Dalkeith; but. in 1771, accompanied his lather on 
hi - settlem' n! in laliohurgli. ! laving attended the 
n-nal time at it-, univ-.nilv, hr, in 1711, was li- 
Cen-eil to preach ; 'ami, in J 7 15, i ntend on the 
le. mg of (jlad'lmiir. He joined the volunteers of 
r.dinlcirgii agaiii't the I’n-t- u-ler, i 7 I >. (hiring the 
nihil: >n. -Jo 177>7>, he p: inted his. fmnoils l.hstn- 
fii'-i'l Sermon on tin' l'i u-f .<: nt tin i uni nf Christ's 
f vi muii, preached hi lore the Society for pro¬ 
pagating (,'hri:tian Knowleder, the only sermon lit: 
e.er ptint-. d; but he -.hone me; a as an hiih^iun 
than a divine. In 17.71), l.e published his !h.\ton/ 

■ •I Soit/uoi!, which so rai . d hh reputation that he 
was promoted to Kdiubur :h, made one of the 
King’s eliaplains, an-1..in 17 VriM"cipal of the Cni- 
versity. In 1’, iji) lolim, ed, t!:e Tli-tini/ o/ L'/uu le* I -U 
in 1777. the listen: ui Jnni : and, in 17'dl, the 
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Histdrikal Disquisition on India, which closed his lite¬ 
rary career. He died in the bosom of his affection¬ 
ate family, June, 1793, at the age of seventy-three. 
He met death with calmness, contrasting the revi¬ 
vifying beauties of tfie spring, whilst one day walk¬ 
ing in his garden, with his own appijoach'in'g disso¬ 
lution, which would be succeeded by a resurrection 
to a blessed immortality! Liberal testimony has been 
given to his private and social virtues, whilst his in¬ 
tellectual character and talents are established by 
his writings. He had, for a long series of years, 
taken an active part in church affairs, and exercised 
a commanding sway over the government of the 
church of Scotland. The writer has heard him 
preach with no small satisfaction. 

.53. 

ALEXANDER GERARD*, D. D. 

PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, KINCi’s COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN.-DIE® 179.5. 

Since Christianity began to be depraved by ad¬ 
ventitious mixtures, there never was an age in which 
there has appeared, so generally as in the present, 
a disposition to embrace whatever fair inquiry dis¬ 
covered to be the real doctrine of scripture, with¬ 
out any regard to the authority of men, dr to the 
established distinctions of sects; and no where has 
this liberal spirit provided so much, as in those 
countries in which infidelity has been suffered for 
the longest space of time to propose all its chjec- 
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tions freely, and without the fear of perseqr&ion or 
legal penalties. But the.effect of itai opposition has 
hitherto taken place only in part. The heart of a 
good man triumphs in conceiving the*period when 
it shall have finally taken place; in anticipating the 
time w*b£n Christianity shall become, in the writings 
and apprehensions of Christians, as it truly is in the 
New Testament, not a system of nice speculations 
and contentions subtleties, but a series of plain 
principles, evidently founded in scripture, unmixed 
with the arbitrary explications and precarious con¬ 
clusions of fallible men, all naturally touching the 
heart, commanding congruous affections, and by 
their joint force directly inculcating piety and virtue , 
and promoting the nfnrmal inn and happines s of man¬ 
kind. 

Dissertations on the Genius and Evidences of' 
Christianitn, 

Alexander Gerard was born, 1758, at Ckarioclt 
in Aberd-^nshirc—educated at the.grammar school, 
Aberdeen, and at twelve years of age was thought 
qualified for the University, lie entered the Ma- 
rischal College, New Aberdeen, and remaining 

there for one year finished his education at Edin- 

• 

burgh. In IT IS, he was licensed to preach in the 
church*of Scotland; and, in 1750, chosen assistant 
to Mr. David l'urdyce, Professor of Philosophy, 
Matischal College, .succeeding him, when drown¬ 
ed, on his return home* from Holland. In 
1771, hr fKiame Frofessor of Dhinity in Kjpg’s 
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College—a station which he occupied with great, 
respectability t% the close of life. He died on his 
birth-day, 1795, completing the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. He was the author of a prize Essay on 
Taste; Dissertations on the Genius and Evidences of 
Christianity ; An Essay on Genius; and two'volumes 
of excellent Sermons. His son and successor, Ur. 
Gilbert Gerard, published a posthumous volume, 
entitled Pastoral Care ,—a work like all the other 
author’s productions of merit and utility. l)r. Alex¬ 
ander Gerard was a laborious student, and a bene¬ 
volent Christian, with large and liberal views of 
theology. The author of this article attended his 
lectures in 1789, and has a sincere respect for his 
memory. His son, an intelligent and enlightened 
divine, did not long-survive him, dying in the ze¬ 
nith of his usefulness and glory. 


51 . 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, D.D. 

PRINCIPAL OF MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN,- 

DIED 1796 . 

HiftT thou no regard to the commandment of thy 
Lord? Or has he given a more express command¬ 
ment than this:—Judge not, that ye he not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge ye shall he judged, 
and with what measure gamete ii shall he ■measured to 
you again. Does not he, on whom thou darcst to 
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sit in judgment, profess to be a disciple of Jysus as 
well as thou ? Whether he be really so or toot is 
another’s affair, and not>thine. In Ivery view this 
practice is condemned. , It is fraught with danger to 
yourselves, with injury to your neighbour, and with 
impiety to your Lord. 

What shall *we say of those who differ from us in 
important articles ? What shall we say but—that in 
our judgment they err, not knowing the scriptures ? 
What more should »ve say ? It belongs to the omnis¬ 
cient searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say 
whether their error, if they be in an error, pro¬ 
ceeds from depravity of disposition, or from causes 
in which the will had no share. Is it for us to deter¬ 
mine how much wood, hoi/, and stubble, may be 
reared upon the only foundation Jesus Christ; 
though the foreign materials, by the apostle’s ac¬ 
count, will be consumed in the fiery trial they must 
undergo, yet # the builder himself will be saved! 
We are ever, like Peter, turning aside from the 
point in hand, (which is what immediately concerns 
ourselves)^ and, by a curiosity much less’justifiable 
than his, inquiring what will, become of this man ? 
When such a question arises in thy mind, O! my 
fellow-Cliristian, think thou hearest the voice of thy 
divine Master checking thy impertinence iu the 
words addressed to the apostle— What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me ! Sermons. 


George Campbecl vvaS’Jiorn at Aberdeen about 
1720, and educated at its university, of which Ije 
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was afterwards its greatest orn'ament; lie was always 
of a st&tjious cast, and distinguished for his literary 
industry. Haw'ng passed some time in the care of 
a country charge, he was removed to the chief kirk 
at Aberdeen*, where he officiated for many years 
with high approbatidn. He also filled the chair of 
divinity at the Marischal College vyith 'universal 
satisfaction: he likewise was Principal of the Col¬ 
lege, and universally respected. To his theological 
lectures, which the writer attended, lie feels much 
indebted for information and even entertainment. 
His publications are numerous, and of uncommon 
merit, viz. Philosophy of Rhetoric; Answer to Hume 
on Miracles; Translation of the Four Gospels, with 
Dissertations; and two volumes of Tracts, with Ser¬ 
mons. He died at a very advanced age; and since 
his death a volume of bis Lectures on the Pastoral 
Care and on Church History have appeared, which 
do not detract from his reputation. He was, indeed, 
by his talents, character, and attainments, one of 
the brightest luminaries of the church of Scotland. 
His characteristics were good sense ah/, benevo¬ 
lence, sublimated by a rational piety. 


55 . 

JAMES FORDYCE, D.D. 

DIED 1796 . 

Jrsus was the perfect model of kindness and 
courtesy. The friend'of man was his characteristic. 
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He showed by his own practice that there is lathing 
more becoming than the tear of generous sbrrow— 
nothing so soothing as the language of a benevolent 
heart. Jesus weeping over the graven of Lazarus, 
consoling his mournful sisters, and instructing the 
solemn circle in the ideas of immortality with the 
means of attaining it, is surely an object by infinite 
degrees more interesting and glorious than all the 
conquerors of the earth, crowned with laurels, and 
riding on the car of triumph, with numberless cap¬ 
tives in their train! 

His institution also is of a piece with his cha¬ 
racter. It includes the grand principles of univer¬ 
sal humanity. Every wall of partition between the 
nations is thrown dawn, abolishing the narrow dis¬ 
tinction of Jews and Gentiles, and exploding the 
illiberal opposition of Greeks to Barbarians. The 
spirit of conquest for the sake of power it dis¬ 
courages, while it proclaims, enforces, and inspires 
Peace on earth, and good will towards men ; whom it 
teaches to consider and love as brethren, forming 
one great* family, under one common Parent, held 
together by charity, as the bond of perfection. 

Sermons. 

James I'ordyce was born, 1720, at Aberdeen. 
’Educated in the university of his native city, he 
was early devoted to the Christian ministry. He 
was first settled as one of jhe ministers of the colle¬ 
giate charge at Brechin. "Some years after he 'set¬ 
tled at the parish of Alloa, near Stirling. He Wt is 
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coldly^ received owing to an antagonist, but by 
meeknees overcame 'all opposition. He attracted 
notice by his Sermon before the General Assembly, 
entitled, The Folly, Infamy, and Misery, of Unlaw - 
ful Pleasure. In 1760, he visited London, and here 
he settled, first assisting, and then succeeding, Dr. 
Lawrence at Monkwell Street. Here he for years 
gained a high and deserved popularity. Crowds 
attended and admired him; but this, at length 
abating, he, in 1782, resigned, and withdrew into 
the country. He died, 1796, at Bath, suddenly, 
but with peace and serenity; he expired in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. His chief publi¬ 
cations were Sermons to Young Women, much read; 
Addresses to Young Men, full of good sense; and 
Addresses to the Deity, breathing an ardent spirit of 
devotion. His Charge to his worthy successor. Dr. 
Lindsay, is incomparable, anti ought to be read by 
all young men entering the Christian, ministry. As 
a preacher, he is said to have more resembled Cicero 
than Demosthenes; yet he was occasionally distin¬ 
guished for the vehemence of his pulpit dilatory. 


56. 

HUGH BLAIlt, D.D. 

DIED 1800. 

It is one of the mj'fi'ortuncs of our present si¬ 
tuation, that some of the good dispositions of human 
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nature are apt to betrsfy us into frailties and vices. 
Thus it often happens that the laudable attachment 
which we contract to the .country or *he'church to 
which we belong, or to some political denomination 
under which we class ourselves, both confines our 
affections within too narrow a sphere, and gives rise 
to violent 'prejudices against such as come under an 
opposite description. * Not contented with being in 
the right ourselves, we must find all others in the 
wrong! We claim an'exclusive possession of good¬ 
ness and wisdom; and from approving warmly of 
those who join us, we proceed to condemn, with 
much acrimony, not only the principles, but the 
characters of those from whorp we differ. 

But let us only consider under what particular 
description the spirit of God brings this crime of un¬ 
charitable judgment. It is declared to be an impious 
invasion of the prerogative of God, to whom alone 
it belongs to search all hearts, and to determine con¬ 
cerning all characters. This privilege he often ap¬ 
propriates expressly to himself, on purpose to restrain 
the rashne:* of censure among men, Requiring us to 
leave the judging of others to him, and to attend to 
our own business and duty. Judge nothing before the 
time; until the Lord come, who shall make manifest the 
counsels of the heart. Sermons. 

Hugh? Blair was born, 1718, at Edinburgh, and 
educated in its university, passing eleven years in 
that celebrated seminary. 1741, he was licensed 
to preach—was settled in Fife,’ but, in 1743. he was 
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restored to his native city; and, in 1758, he was 
promoted to the High Church of Edinburgh, the 
most important ecclesiastical charge in the kirk of 
Scotland. He now prepared Lectures on the Belles 
Lettres; and, in 1702, his Majesty erected and 
endowed a Professorship of Rhetoric anjl Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Blair Begins Professor in consequence 
of his approved qualifications. His Lectures were 
delivered for a long series of years with eclat, and 
on their publication met with flattering acceptance. 
Few works have contributed more to inform the 
minds and improve the taste of the rising generation; 
but it is his Sermons, in fixe volumes, which have 
imparted to his name a pre-eminent fame. Their 
circulation has been unparalleled, and his late Ma¬ 
jesty conferred upon him a pension of ^’200 per 
annum! He was also most handsomely remunerated 
by his booksellers; and the discourses have been 
translated into almost all the languages of Europe. 
He died Dec, 21, 1800, at an advanced age, with 
composure and. resignation. He was a ¥tery amiable 
man, and highly respected. The writer has often 
heard him preach with pleasure, though his voice 
was feeble, nor had he an impressive delivery. His 
Sermons are very elegant compositions on the most 
useful and uncontroverted topics of religion; and 
his discourse on Gentleness is said to have been a 
transcript of his own heart. 
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IN BEHALF OF CANDOUR, PEACE, AND 
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DIVINES AMONG THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
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RICHARD BAXTER. 
im:n 1691. 

Kee'.* right apprehensions of the excellency of 
charity and unity among believers, and receive no¬ 
thing hastily that is against them; especially take 
heed. Jest under pretence of their authority, their 
number, their soundness/ or their holiness, you too 
much addict yourselves to any sect or party, to the 
withdrawing of your special /arc and just, communion 
from other Christians, and turning your zeal to the 
interest of your party, with the neglect of the com¬ 
mon interest of the church; but love a Christian as 
a Christian, and promote the unity and welfare of 
them all. It is a most dangerous thing to a young 
convert to be ensnared in a sect; it will, before 
you are awart, possess you with a feverish sinful 
zeal for the opinions and interests of that sect; it 
will make you bold in bitter invectives anil censures 
against those that differ from them; it will corrupt 
your church communion, and fill your very prayers 
with partiality and human passions; it will secretly 
bring malice, under the name of zeal, into your 
minds and words ; in a word, it is a secret but deadly 
enemy tp Christian love and pater! Let them that 
are wiser, and more orthodox and godly than others, 
show it as the Holy Ghosj^ directcth them, James, 
phap. iii. ver. Ill, If,’etc. H7io is a wise man, and 
)' 3 ‘ 
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Richard Baxter. 


endued with knowledge among you ? Let him show out 
of a good conversation his works, with meekness °f 
wisdom. Hut <f ye have /litter envying (or zeal ) and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descrndeth not from above, 
hut is earthly, sensual, and devilish : for where envy¬ 
ing and strife is, there is confusion ,and every evil, 
work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality (or wrang¬ 
ling) and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of right¬ 
eousness is sown in peace of them that make peace, 

Christian Directory, 

Richard Baxter was born, 1615, at Row ton, 
Shropshire, and deemed one of the greatest men of 
the age in which he lived. Having an indifferent 
education, he was at length ordained by the Bishop of 
Worcester, and, in 1633, became Master of the 
Free-School at Dudley. In 161-0, he settled at 
Kidderminster, where he was very useful. During 
the Civil Wars he was chaplain to the Parliamentary 
forces, and afterwards returned to Kidderminster. 
Leaving that place on account of his health, he vi¬ 
sited Tunbridge Wells, and then settled in London. 
On the Restoration he refused the .See of Worces¬ 
ter, and remained amongst the Dissenters, sorely 
persecuted, especially by Judge Jefferies 6f brutal 
memory. He retired to Charter-house Yard, where 
he had a large congregation,, and where he died, 
1391, and was interred in Christ Church. Though 
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very sickly, and for thirty years not free from pain* 
he was a man of inoessant zeal and activity^ No 
person in his time was more despised, -nofie more 
esteemed! He is said to have written one hundred 
and forty-five treatises; and his practical works, 
now re-publishing (under the" care of my worthy 
friend,' the Rev. Thomas Cloutt, A.M. of Walworth), 
make 4 volumes, folio. His two most popular works 
in the present day are his Call to the Unconverted, 
and his Saints’ Everlasting Rest, in which breathes 
a spirit of the most ardent piety. The original is a 
thick quarto, tedious, and tinctured with the pe¬ 
dantry of the age; it is, however, well abridged by 
Fawcett in a duodecimo size, which is not only 
generally circulated, but in deserved estimation: 
with a few exceptions, it is a work of inestimable 
utility. His Creed lay betwixt Arminianism and 
Calvinism, whilst the Raxtcrians are considered a 
denomination of the Christian world! 


5S. 

ROBERT BARCLAY, 

APOLOGIST FOH THE QUAKERS.—DIED 1691. 

It was contrary to the nature of Christ’s*gospel 
and ministry to use any force and violence in the 
gathering of souls to him. This he abundantly ex¬ 
pressed in his reproof tfi the two sons of Zebedee, 
who would have been calling for Jirc from heaven tc 
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burn those that refused to receive Christ. It is not 
to be doubted but this was as great a crime as now 
to be‘in an error concerning the faith and doctrine 
of Christ. Thht there wets not power wanting to 
have punished those refusers of Christ, cannot be 
doubted; for they that could do other miracles 
might have done this also. And morcoyeE. they 
wanted not the precedent of a holy if"an under the 
law, as did Elias—yet we sec what Christ saith to 
them— Ye. know not what spirit ye are of; for the Son 
of man is not conic to destroy n rii-.s tires, hut to sure, 
them. Here Christ shows that such kind of zeal was 
no ways approved by him ; and such as think to 
make way for Christ, or his Gospel, by this means, 
do not understand what, spirit then arc of. But if it 
was not lawful to call for fire from heaven to destroy 
such as refused to receive Christ, it is far less lawful 
to kindle fire upon earth to dost; ->v those that believe 
in Christ, because they will not believe, nor can 
believe, as the magistrates do, for conscience sake. 
And if it was not lawful for the apostles, who had 
so large a measure of the spirit, and were so little 
liable to mistake, to force others to their judgment— 
it can be far less lawful now for men that, as ex¬ 
perience deelareth, and many of ibcmselves con¬ 
fess, are fallible, and often mistaken, to kill and 
destroy all such as cannot, because otherwise per¬ 
suaded in their minds, judge, and believe in mat¬ 
ters of conscience, just as they do. And if it was 
not according to the wisdom of Christ, who was and 
■is, King of kings, by gufward 'force to'constrain 
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others to believe in him or receive him, as being a 
thing inconsistent with the nature of his ministry 
and spiritual government, *do not the/grossly offend 
him that will needs be wiser than he, and think to 
force men, against their persuasion, to* conform to 
their doctrine and worship ? The word of the Lord 
said, not by power and by might, but by the spirit of 
the Lord; but these say, nut by the spirit of the Lord, 
but bp might and carnal power. 

Apologp for the Quakers. 

Robert Barclay was born, 1648, at Edinburgh; 
he was educated at Paris, and his father finding at¬ 
tempts were made to convert him to the Catholic 
religion, had him back to Scotland; he made con¬ 
siderable progress in his learning. His father meet¬ 
ing with George Fox, became Quaker, and the son 
soon followed him. Robert became very zealous 
and active in Jjis new profession. He travelled with 
the celebrated William Venn through England, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany, diffusing abroad his principles, 
both propagating what they deemed the* cause of 
truth! Barclay was an excellent private as well as 
public character, a pure philanthropist, and valuable 
member of the community. He died at Uri in 
Scotland, 1691, in the forty-third year of his age. 
He sent forth many publications, but the chief is 
his Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as preach¬ 
ed by the Quakers, 'i'llis treatise is ably written; 
and the sect in whose befialf it is written know its 
value: they even at this defy distribute it through 
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the world. It is by far the clearest exposition of the 
principles of the Friends —not even Penn’s works ex¬ 
cepted! It indy be denominated, on account of its 
fullness and extent, The Quakers' Body of Divinity. 


WILLIAM BATES, D.D 
uiHD 16 . 99 . 

We arc commanded, al/ovt alt thinys, to have fa - 
vent chanty anwny ourselves. This principally re¬ 
spects Christians, who arc united by so many sacred 
and amiable bands, as being formed of the same 
eternal seed, children of the • line heavenly Father, 
and joint heirs cl the same glorious inheritance. 
Christian dainty hath a more noble principle than 
the affections of nature; for it proceeds from the 
love of God, shed abroad in believers, to make them 
one. heart •and one soul, and from a more ..divine pat¬ 
tern, the example of Christ, who hath by his suf¬ 
ferings restored us to the favour of God, that we 
should love one another even as he hath loved, vs. 
This duty is most strictly enjoined, for without love, 
angelical eloquence is but an empty noise (1 Cor. 
xiii.) and all other virtues have but a false lustre: 
prophesy, faith, knowledge, miracles, the highest 
outward acts of charity or self-denial, the giving our 
estates to the poor, or bodies to martyrdom, are 
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neither pleasing to Gofl, nor profitable to him that 
does them. 

It is not the most strjet observance 'of serious 
trifles, nor submitting to rigorous austerities, that 
ennobles human nature, and commends us to God. 
The most zealous performers o'f things indifferent, 
and that ‘chastise themselves with a bloody disci¬ 
pline, labour for nothing, and may pass to hell 
through purgatory ; but the religion of Christ reforms 
the understanding and will, and all the actions de- 
pending on them; it chases away error, and rice, 
and hatred, and sheds abioad light and love, purity 
nod peace, and forms on earth a lively represen¬ 
tation of that. go-'. .?oeii t\ that is in heaven! 

j larniiuni <7 tin lJ/Vnn . I (tributes. 

WtLLtvu B tks was born, 1625, and educated 
at Cambridge, soon after the Restoration he was 
appointed chaplain to Chat lea II., and minister of 
St. Dunstan’s *in the Wot, hut ejected thence by 
the cruel Act of Uniformity, lie was one of the 
Commissioners of the Savoy for revising the public 
Liturgy'; he was engaged also with Baxter and 
others in settling certain disputed points with the 
established church; he was honoured with the 
friendship of Lord-Keeper Bridgman, Lord-Chan¬ 
cellor Finch, the Earl of Nottingham, and Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson ; he refused the Deanery of Coven¬ 
try and Litchfield, and Dr. Bellamy says he might 
have been raised to .any bishopric in the kingdom; 
upon the Revolution, 1688, he addressed King Wil- 
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liara, at the head of the dissenting ministers, in an 
elegapt and impressive speech, glowing with all the 
ardour of'civi^ and religious liberty! It is said that 
his Majesty entertained a regard for him, and his 
royal consort, Mary, was partial to his works. He 
latterly resided at Hackney, where he died, 1699, 
aged seventy-three years. A moderate man', and a 
polite scholar, he was esteemed by all parties, en¬ 
deavouring not to widen but to heal the breaches 
between Churchmen and Dissenters! His works, 
collected into one volume, Folio, consist of Dis¬ 
courses on the Divine Attributes, and other im¬ 
portant Subjects. He was remarkable for a pleasing 
style, having studied the Belles Lettres as well as 
Theology. 


00 . 

JOHN HOWE, A.M, 

AUTHOR OF THE LIVING TEMPLE-JJIED 1705. 

How little any of us know, or are capable ot 
knowing, in this our present state! And they that 
think they know most, or are most conceited of 
their own knowledge, know nothing as they ought to 
know. They that arc most apt to contend, do, 
most* of all, fight in the dark. It is too possible 
there may be much knowledge without love. How 
little such knowledge, is worth! It profits nothing. 
It hurts, puffs up, when love t edifies. "The devils 
know more than any of us; while their want of 
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love, or their hellish malignity, makes them de¬ 
vils. As by pride comes contention, so fcutnility 
would contribute more t o*]>eace (and *to the discern¬ 
ing of truth too) than the most fervent disputation. 
But to close all, I pray, let us consider'we are pro¬ 
fessedly going to heaven, that region of light and 
life, and purity and love ! It well, indeed, becomes 
them that are upon the way thither, moderately to 
inquire after truth. Humble, serious, diligent en¬ 
deavours to increase’ in divine knowledge arc very 
suitable to our present state of darkness and imper¬ 
fection. The product of such inquiries we shall 
carry to heaven with us. We shall carry truth and 
the knowledge of God to heaven with us. We 
shall carry purity thither, devotedness of soul to 
God and our Redeemer; divine love and joy, if we 
have their beginnings here, with whatsoever else of 
real permanent excellency, that hath a settled fixed 
seat and place in our souls now, and shall there 
have them in perfection. But do we think we shall 
carry strife to heaven ? Shall we carry auger to 
heaven? Jinryings, heart-burnings, umimositits, en¬ 
mities, hatred of our brethren and fellow-CJiristians, 
shall we carry these to heaven with us ? Let us 
labour to divest ourselves, and strike off from our 
spirits every thing that shall not go with us to Hea¬ 
ven, or is equally unsuitable to our end and way, 
that there may be nothing to obstruct and hinder 
our abundant entrance, at length, into the everlast¬ 
ing kingdom! Sermons ot Rtligiom Contention, 
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Jo^n Howe was born, 1630, at Loughborough; 
he was ‘first s^nt to Cambridge, and afterwards to 
Oxford. He was settled at Great Torrington, De¬ 
vonshire; but, being on a visit to London, Oliver 
Cromwell took a liking to him, and would have 
him preacher at Whitehall. On his death, Stnd the 
withdrawment of Richard Crormvelf, he returned 
to his flock at Torrington. He was persecuted after 
the Act of Uniformity was passed; but, in 1671, 
passed over as chaplain to Lord Mazarine into Ire¬ 
land. He then came back to London, where he 
laboured for ten years with great usefulness. In 
1685 he travelled on the continent with Lord Whar¬ 
ton ; and on his return settled in Silver Street, with 
a select congregation, dying there, 1705, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, with peace and sere¬ 
nity. His talents were of a high order. His works 
consist of two folio volumes: his chief pieces are, 
The Blessedness of the Righteous ; Delighting in God; 
but, above all, his Living Temple ;■ this exceeds 
the rest. Some tracts were published after his decease. 
He is a great favourite with the Calvinists, who 
generally denominate him The Great llowc! But it 
is justly said of him, and to his praise be it spoken, 
that he loved all good men, and loved them accord¬ 
ing 'to their goodness, without considering to what 
communion they belonged. This is the, genuine 
spirit of Christianity. 
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MATTHEW HENRY. 

DIED 1714. 

A New commandment T give unto yon, that ye love 
one another. Jesus not only commends it as amiable 
and pleasant, but commands it, and makes it one of 
the fundamental laws of his kingdom. It is the 
command of our rtjdr, who has a right to give law 
to us; it is the command of our Redeemer, who 
gives us this law, in order to the curing of our spi¬ 
ritual diseases, and the preparing of us for our 
eternal bliss. Brotherly love is the badge of Christ’s 
disciples; by this he knows them; by this they may 
know themselves; and by this others may know 
them. This is the livery of his family, the distin¬ 
guishing character of his disciples; this he would 
have them noted for, as that, wherein they excelled 
all others. By this shall all men know that ye arc my 
disciples, if you have love one to another. He does 
not say, by.this shall men know that you are my 
disciples if ye work miracles; for a worker of mira¬ 
cles is but a cipher without charity. It is the true 
honour of Christ’s disciples to excel in brotherly 
love : and if the followers of Christ do not lovc.one 
another, they not only cast an unjust reproach upon 
their profession, but give just cause to suspect their 
own sincerity. O Jesus 1 are these thy Christians ? 
These passionate, malicioifs, spiteful, ill-natured 
people ? Is this thi/ Son’s coot f When our bre-. 

Q 2 
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thren stand in need of help from us, and we have 
an opportunity of being serviceable to them; when 
they differ in opinion and practice from us, or are 
any ways rivals with or provoking to us, and so we 
have occasion to condescend and forgive—ir. such 
cases it will be known whether we ha veth* badge 
of Christ’s disciples ! 

And we must have love ; not only show love, but 
have it in the root and principle of it; and have it 
when there is not any present occasion to show it— 
have it ready ! “ Hereby it will appear that ye are 
indeed my followers.” Thus it was that their Mas¬ 
ter was famous; for all that ever heard of him 
have heard of his love—his great love: and there¬ 
fore, if you see any people more than ordinary lov¬ 
ing one to another, say certainly these are the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ —they have been with Jesus! 
The heart of Christ was very much upon it that his 
disciples should love one another; io this they must 
be singular —whereas the way of the .world is to be 
even/ one for himself —they should be hearty for one 
another! It is‘the true honour of Chr.st’s disci¬ 
ples to excel in brotherly love, nothing will be more 
effectual than this to recommend them to the respect 
and esteem of others. Tertullian speaks of it as 
the'glory of the primitive church that the Chris¬ 
tians were known by their lovingness to one an¬ 
other! And if the followers of Christ do not love 
one another, they not only cast an unjust reproach 
upon their profession, but give just cause to suspect 
their sincerity. Exposition of the Bible. 
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Matthew Henry was bovn, 1662, at Broad 
Oak, Flintshire, son of Philip Henr^ of. pious me- m 
mory. Having displayed an early propensity to¬ 
wards the ministry, lie was educated by the famous 
Rev. T. Doolittle. He now thought of the law, 
but sonn reverted to the ministry. He was ordained 
1687, and settled with a large congregation at 
Chester formed by his own labours. He used to 
visit the prisoners in^tlie Castle, and preach around 
the villages in the ‘country. He, at length, 1712, 
removed to Hackney, and began to expound the 
Old in the morning, and the A 'nr Testament in the 
afternoon. Two years after he finished his course. 
Having, in 1711, visited his friends at Chester, he 
was taken ill at Narpptwich on his return home, 
where lie died in the fifty-second year of his age! 
His dying declaration was, that “ A life spent in 
the service of God, and communion with him, is 
the most pleasant life that any one can live in this 
world.” Ilis publications are—his Fn/hci ’s Life ; 
his Treatise on Prayer, and also Confession ; but his 
Exposition If the Bible, in six volumes folio, are in 
very general estimation, not for critical acumen, 
but plain practical divinity. The last volume was 
finished by several hands; and in the former vo¬ 
lumes it is thought that the son made much ifse of 
his father’s MS. writings. He was a man of great 
moral worth, indefatigable zeal, and fervent piety. 
His father, Philip Henry, suffered grievously in the 
execrable reign of thfc Stuarts, whilst the spirit with 
Q 3 
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which he bore his trials shed a lustre on his bene¬ 
volence'arid pi/?ty. 


62. 

JOHN GALE, D.D. 

DIED 1721. 

To what has a man a greater right, than to the 
entire free enjoyment and direction of his own con¬ 
science, and to a full power to act uprightly and in 
sincerit}' before God and man ? And yet men are 
not by far so much disturbed and wronged in any 
other possessions and enjoyments as in these. It is 
common to see men openly, not only justifying and 
pleading for, but acting their injuries of this hind 
sometimes by a law, and making a merit of them, 
and turning them into acts of religion ; but to the 
very great prejudice and dishonour of the most holy 
religion they profess ; which neither knows, nor will 
ever excuse any such practices. What is more com¬ 
mon, than to see men assume to themselves that 
extravagant power, not given to any, to proscribe, 
to direct, and force the consciences of others, and 
rob them of their peace and purity, or else of their 
religious rights and privileges, by depriving them of 
that society and communion which they claim and 
desire, but cannot purchase at so dear a rate? All 
the difficulties and hardships, of every kind and in 
every degree, which are brought upon persons on 
the score of religion, come properly under the 
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name of persecution ; and are all equally founded in 
oppression, violence, and injustice. 

These things do, undoubtedly, tf!c greatest dis¬ 
honour and disservice to Christianity, imaginable ; 
even in the lowest degree, thov breed the most in¬ 
veterate .enmity, dissension, and irreparable divi¬ 
sions and bloody persecutions among Christians; 
they expose religion to the contempt, and ridicule, 
and banter of atheists and infidels; and arm the 
heathen powers agrfinst a religion they see carries so 
much mischief and danger in its banners, and whets 
their rage and fury against those who, making a 
profession of if, seem to be the declared enemies of 
mankind. Sermons. 

John Galk w-as born, 167(i, in London. The 
father, a respectable citizen, perceiving in his son 
superior talent, destined him to the ministry; he, 
therefore, sent him to the University of Leyden, 
where he distinguished himself by his rapid im¬ 
provement. llefore he was nineteen vegrs of age, 
he so gained the esteem of the Pr&fessors, that he 
was honoured with the title of Master of Arts, and 
also Doctor in Philosophy. lie then went to Am¬ 
sterdam to enjoy the tuition of Limborch and Le 
Clerc; and prosecuted his studies with ardotJr on 
his return to England. lie was intimate with the 
learned William Whiston, and some of the most 
eminent men of his day., lie took a part in the 
Salter's Hall controversy against subscription to Ar¬ 
ticles of Faith. Ilis great work, which will always 
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preserve his name, is entitled “ Reflections on Dr. 
WaWr Hislori/ of Infant Baptism, written with un¬ 
common temper and ability: it has been lately re¬ 
printed. He meditated, a Translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, an Exposition of the New Testament, and a 
Tract against Original Sin ; but he was cut of by a 
fever, 1721, in the forty-second year of his age! 
Four volumes of Sermons were published after his 
decease, with a handsome portrait, exhibiting fea¬ 
tures indicative of good sense ah(l a manly integrity. 
His character stands high, and as a preacher he 
was held in great estimation. He was the most 
learned of the General Baptists, who revere his 
memory to the present day. 


63. 

JAMES PIERCE, 

EXETER.— DIED 1726. 

Let others tamely give up their liberty if thev 
please; but I do, and will insist upon it for myself, 
as a Protestant, a Dissenter, a reasonable Creature, 
and a Christian. As I pretend not to impose upon 
others, so neither will I, in this case, be imposed 
upon’by others. No king, no parliament, no church, 
no council, no synod, no man, or body tif men, 
shall be acknowledged by me to have any such 
rightful authority over me. TJiey may deprive me 
of my civil liberty, of my estate, or of my life, 
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but this liberty, by thb grace of God, they never 
shall deprive me of—to think and speak of God and 
religion, only in that manner which I apprehend* 
they are spoken of in the holy scriptures by God 
himself". 

A ijian may value himself upon the goodness of 
his faith,’ but *there is yet a greater thing than this, 
even charity; and really Christians have much need 
of it in such quarrels, for as it will cover a multit-udc 
of sins, so there is,' commonly, then a multitude 
that need covering. Let me then beseech you, for 
God’s sake, for Chrsit’s sake; let me entreat you, 
by the mercies of God, and the gentleness of Christ, 
as you have a regard to the peace of the church, 
the reputation of religion, and the success of the 
Gospel, that you put on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, and gentle¬ 
ness, humbleness o f mind, meekness and long suffering; 
that you will Jbrbear one another in love. Let your 
conversation be upon things on which all Christians 
agree, and beg of God to pour down a spirit of 
light, of «ove, and of peace upon, us ad, that we 
may grow up in him who is the head in all things! 

Sermon on Charity. 

James Pierce was born, 1673, in London: left 
an orphan, he was educated by the celebrated Mat¬ 
thew Mead of Stepney; he finished his education 
at the Universities of Utrecht and Leyden in Hol¬ 
land. On his return he look lodgings at Oxford to 
be near the Bodleian Library, and afterwards settled 
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'in the ministry at Cambridge, where he was esteem¬ 
ed by f the University. He went to Newbury, 1717, 
where lie wroje a very able reply in Latin to Dr. 
Nichol’s Defence of the Church of England. Not 
long after ha. removed to Exeter, and here was very 
acceptable, till a violent dispute broke out respect¬ 
ing the Trinity! He was, at first, a Trinitarian, but 
now became an advocate for the pre-existent system. 
This occasioned much prejudice and ill treatment 
towards him. He vindicated • himself with great 
spirit, and printed a tract, called “ The Western 
Inquisition! ” Indeed, the conduct of his perse¬ 
cutors was altogether irrcconcileable with the spirit 
of Christianity. He now published a Paraphrase on 
the Cu/ossians and P/tilippians. He was also enter¬ 
ing on the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he died, 
1726, in the fifty-third year of his age. When the 
rector of the parish had interdicted an epitaph upon 
him, his friends wanted to have inscribed —“ Here 
lies the reverend, learned, and pious Ja’mes Pierce: ” 
still he refused, saying, that “ Mr. Pierce could 
not be revorend because he was not lawfully ordained, 
and that he was not pious because he taught errors,” 
so that, for the quiet of the good rector's conscience, 
the inscription is only “ Mr. .Tames Pierce’s Tomb, 
1726!” Such is the accursed spirit of bigotry. Ra¬ 
tional) judicious, and affectionate, he excelled both 
as preacher and writer. His name is still alid ever 
will be venerated by the wise and good in every de¬ 
partment of the Christian world, 
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64. 

• 

JOHN EVANS, D.D. 

DIED 1730., 

Ip a«y .would lead us to an implicit faith in their 
dictates, while* they disclaim infallibility, their claim 
is most absurd. If our judgments be not so good, 
or our capacities not, so enlarged as our neighbours, 
yet we are obliged to make the best of them, and to 
judge fur ourselves. We must answer for ourselves 
to God, in the great day ; and, therefore, it can 
neither be a laudable, nor a safe humility, to take 
our religion from the dictates of any fallible man, 
or number of men. . 

Humility will incline us to make all charitable 
allowances for their failings and defects, when we 
are conscious of so many of our own—to censure 
them with gentleness, to restore them in the spirit of 
meekness, and not vauntingly to say to any, stand by 
thyself, come not near to me, for 1 am holier than 
thou. A ldWly mind will consider even the worst of 
men, as such with whom we partake, in the same 
nature, the same sinful nature; who are bought 
with the same price as we; who have an offer of the 
same spiritual and eternal blessings, and are at least 
capable,,by the same grace which hath made us to 
differ from them, of the same everlasting happiness. 

Sermons og the Christian Temper. 

John Evans was born, 1680, at Wrexham, Den- 
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bighshire; he was descended from ministers of four 
generations, only one link being wanting in the 
chain up to tire era of the Reformation: Educated 
in London, he went to reside with Rowland Hunt- 
ley, at whose seat he devoted himself to study. 
He was, 1702, ordained at Wrexham, Matthew 
Henry assisting at the service; he afterwards went 
to London to assist Dr. Williams, founder of*the 
Red-Cross Street Library, whom he succeeded. 
In the Avian Controversy he refused subscribing to 
any articles though he maintained orthodox senti¬ 
ments ! He finished Matthew Henry’s Exposition 
on the Romans, which Doddridge says is “ the best 
he ever saw.” He began a History of Nonconfor¬ 
mity, which Mr. Neal completed. He died, 1730, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. In his last illness 
he said, “ though I cannot affirm, as a late vene¬ 
rable minister a little before his death, that I have 
no more doubt of my acceptance with God than I 
have of my own existence, yet I have a good hope 
through grace, and such as I am persuaded will 
never make me.ashamed. This corruptiilc shall put 
on incorniplion ,—a glorious hope ! ” His admirable 
Sermons on the Christian Temper, one of his chief 
works, and the best body of practical divinity in the 
English language, breathe the spirit of genuine 
Ghristianity. Editions of this work are constantly 
called for,—a circumstance creditable to the good 
sense and piety of the Religious world.' 
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65. 

EDMUND CALAMY, D.D. 
died 1732. 

If \t If possible, as much us lielh in us, let us live 
pcacaibhj with all men. Though some slight, and 
others insult us, yet let us be catholic spirited. Let 
us love all, without exception, that have any thing 
of God in them; any thing of the image of Christ 
upon them! Let us strive to return to the aposto¬ 
lical simplicity, and take care that our religion be 
that of the Bible. Whatever ye do, my brethren, 
take heed of narrowing your charity, and confining 
it within any humanly devised inclosures. Be con¬ 
tent with your own liberty, and condemn not such 
as you differ from ; but be ready, as far as the word 
and conscience will allow, to have communion with 
them, and with all the true Christian churches upon 
earth, in all Christian offices and duties. Manage 
your differences with modesty, carefully, avoiding 
rash and intemperate zeal. Take hc*ed of inflaming'' 
matters, by attempting to make the differences 
which there are between the Church and Dissenters 
to appear greater than they are in reality, or the 
distance wider than it is. Endeavour after that‘lati¬ 
tude and ( enlargedness of mind, as may fit you for 
general and extensive service to the Christian church ; 
and never forsake that comprehensive interest so far, 
as to be ingulfed into'a party upon any private and 
distinct basis. 

n 
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Let us then beg of God with all possible earnest¬ 
ness, that, there may be such a spirit of prayer and 
supplication stirring amoi% us, as may bring down 
upon us all, manner of spiritual blessings in a rich 
abundance; and such an uniting spirit, as may 
effectually check our animosities and divisions, and 
heal our breaches; and such a spirit of love and 
peace, as may make us, like the first Christians—of 
f ne heart and one soul! 

Dedication of the Account of ejected Ministers. 

Edmund Calamy was born, 1671, in London; 
he was educated at Merchant-Taylor’s School, and 
finished his studies at the University of Utrecht. 
On his return, settling amoijg the Dissenters, he 
preached at Oxford, and in its vicinity. He was 
offered a Professor’s chair at Edinburgh, but de¬ 
clined it. In 1672 he assisted a congregation at 
Blackfriars, and was next year ordained at Little 
St. Helen’s. In 1702 he assisted Dr. Williams, 
and was, elected one of the Tuesday Lecturers at 
Salter’s Hall. "In 1703 he settled at Westminster, 
and died, 1732, in the sixty-second year of his 
age. His publications were numerous, and mostly 
in the defence of Nonconformity against Bishop 
Hoffdley, which Locke deemed unanswerable. He 
abridged Baxter’s History of his Life and Times; 
but his chief work is his Nonconformist Memo¬ 
rial, which the late Rev. Samuel Palmer repub¬ 
lished with many improvements. Indeed this pub¬ 
lication, now extended to three octavo volumes, and 
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embellished with numerous portraits of the Puritan 
Divines, is a standard work amongst Pissenters.^ 
The first part related^ td England, *tlie second to 
Wales: this latter portion has a valuable Appendix 
in Dr. William Richard’s Cambrjo-British Biography* 
recency published by the writer of the present arti¬ 
cle ; it contains the most valuable information re¬ 
specting the ecclesiastical affairs of the ancient Prin¬ 
cipality. Mr. Neal printed also, 1722, a volume of 
Sermons on the Trinity, for which the King pre¬ 
sented him with fifty pounds! He is said to have 
left behind him An Historical Account of his own 
Life, .Sr. in three folio volumes. He was a man of 
talents, learning, and piety; a sincere Christian, a 
good scholar, and ai\ able divine; he was deemed 
the ornament and glory of the dissenting community. 


(,(>. 

HENRY GROVE, 

TAUNTON.—DIED 1738. 

Were Christians more universally # agreed that 
there was no virtue in being of this or that opinion, 
where there was not a good life; and where there 
was no prime in being of the contrary, after persons 
had sincerely endeavoured to know the truth; there 
would then be no room # for men thus to deceive 
themselves, and to rflistake that, for love to the gos¬ 
pel, which is nothing else but a proud conceit jot 
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their own understandings, then do men best ex¬ 
press thgir affection to Christ and his gospel, when 
by a charitable' and heavenly, temper of mind, and 
a holy and regular conversation, they imitate the 
one and adorn the ojher. And the more solicitous 
they were about this, the less concerned woul*’ they 
be for the differences between them and other good 
Christians, in things disputable; and lest apt to 
give any countenance to persons whose lives were a 
disgrace to their profession, only for the sake of 
their holding the same opinions. It is really a me¬ 
lancholy consideration, that while all sides are 
wrangling about articles of faith, and modes and 
ceremonies of worship, they should so generally for¬ 
get that which is of the greatest consequence of all 
—a strict and humble piety, and a diffusive benevo¬ 
lence and charily f Sermons. 

Henry Grove was born, 1683, at- Taunton, "of 
parents who were the steady friends of conscience 
and liberty; he became an excellent classic, and 
was trained to a liberal theology. He finished his 
education in London under the Kcv. Thomas Howe, 
a man of eminent learning and piety. He began to 
preach at two-and-lxcenfy with much acceptance. 
He next year was chosen, 1706, tutor of the aca¬ 
demy to teach ethics and pneumatology. He 
preached in the neighbourhood of Taunton, eigh¬ 
teen years, for only i£’20 a year! He contributed 
papers to the Spectator, and published an Essay on 
the Immateriality of the Soul. He also published on 
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Church Communion and on Prayer, as well on a 
variety of subjects. Hjs famous treatise^ entitles 
Wisdom, the fir at Spring of Action in the Deity, 
brought on a controversy in which hte appeared to 
inucl^ advantage. His last piece was on Faith, 
which lie explained in a way conducive to the inte¬ 
rests of practical religion. He kept aloof from the 
violent disputes about the Trinity at Exeter, cherish¬ 
ing peace, and e/fercising charity in his beloved 
retirement. Losing an amiable wife, lie soon 
followed her, dying, 1738, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. Dr. Amory published his works, collected 
into several octavo volumes, consisting of Tracis 
and Sermons, including also his system of Moral 
Philosophy. As a Christian, as a minister, as a 
tutor, and as a writer, he excelled. Few have left 
behind them more interesting memorials of talents, 
benevolence, and piety. 


67. 

JOHN ABEltNETHY, A.M. 

DUBLIN.—DIED 1740. 

• 

Charity envieth not, vaunteth not itself, behaveth 
not nt'secmly; it hopeth, belicveth, and endureth all 
things; it svffcrcth long, and is kind; it rejoicctk not 
in iniquity, hut rejuicelh Tn the truth. How unlike 
this is the spirit of a great many zealous Christians, 
who carry it with contempt and wrath towards their 
a 3 
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brethren; who, perhaps, are really weak, but re¬ 
futed per\tersejy erroneous; condemned as obsti¬ 
nate, when it may be in truth, and in the judgment 
of God, more -sincere, impartial, and unprejudiced, 
than we who take upon us to judge ? Let even 
those who oppose the most important, file most 
evident and necessary truth, be instructed with 
meekness; let such as are differently minded from 
us in more difficult and less important points, be re¬ 
ceived. not to doubtful disputations ; above all, let the 
spirit of jealousy find no room in our hearts; let us 
not take upon us to impute to any of our fcllow- 
Christians corrupt selfish views and sinister designs, 
which they disclaim, or give no sufficient ground 
for fixing upon them—that is really judging the 
heart, whereby we invade the prerogative of God, 
as well as injure men. Sermons. 

John Abernethy was horn, 1680; at London¬ 
derry in Ireland; but taken away to Scotland dur¬ 
ing the troubles of 1689, he was there educated: 
it is indeed said that he anil his parents sini'erod all 
the horrors of the siege of Londonderry, escaping 
narrowly with their lives ! lie entered very early on 
his studies in the University of Glasgow. At the 
age of twenty-one he w as licensed to preach by an 
Irish Presbytery, and settled at Antrim in tile north 
of Ireland. Here he sided with a spirited party 
protesting against the tjranny of the Presbytery. 
He wrote some good pieces against spiritual domi¬ 
nation, and asserted nobly the cause of intellectual 
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freedom. In 1730 he left this part of Ireland for 
the City of Dublin, where; he remained till his death,* 
which happened in 1710, with composure and re¬ 
signation. IIis Sermons on the Being olid Attributes 
of'God are invaluable. The style is somewhat pro¬ 
lix. but the palter solid and substantial, and is a 
masterpiece in theology. The Attributes of Deity 
constitute the most sublime topic of theology : hence 
few judge aright inspecting them, and hence the 
multiplied errors of the Christian world. He was 
an original thinker, and possessed an independent 
mind Both in the north of Ireland and at Dublin 
he pursued one uniform course of good sense and 
liberality, lie was at all times the ardent friend 
of civil and religious liberty, whilst he advocated an 
enlightened and liberal system of theology. 
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men 17 Id. 

Violence and oppression, heavy censures and 
uncharitable reproaches, are oft the portion pf the 
innocent. Our Lord found it so, and used no other 
remedy* hut an appeal to God, and to wait for his 
justification Being peaceable, he was held seditious 
and a traitor, being; yo/ae*a'nd wise, was censured as 
mud; for speaking the truth against the vulgar opi¬ 
nions, he wa s called a deceiver and a blasphemer. 
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What must be done then under such hard usuage i 
Why, leave it- to the Judge of all; he will bring 
forth the righteousness of the just as the sun; he 
will decide that great question what is truth —what 
is true religion, and the true church ? When the 
pompous names of orthodox and catholic, with all 
the help of human laws and popular cry, stand for 
nothing—when despised humility, when true uni¬ 
versal charity (so much exploited in zeal for pre¬ 
tended orthodoxy) when righteousness and peace 
and heavenly-mindedness shall be owned for pure 
religion and undefiled—when the children of the 
kingdom, and boasters of the law, who are swoln 
with fury and national pride, shall be excommuni¬ 
cated—when virtue shall arise out of its clouds, and 
truth from its corners, and they who were not 
ashamed of them in the day of their contempt, 
shall be owned by the great Judge! Let this then 
encourage us in well-doing, that be the world’s 
treatment never so harsh— the Judge is at hand. 

„ Sermons. 


Thomas Emlyn was born, 1678. at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, his parents members of the established 
church. He was admitted of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, but finished at Mr. Doolittle’s academy 
in the vicinity of London. Though he commenced 
preaching in the metropolis, he soon went as chap¬ 
lain to the Countess of‘Donegal at Belfast in Ire¬ 
land. This country he left, owing to its troubles, 
aftfcr the Revolution of 1688, having preached there 
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with much acceptance. He was for a time at Lowe¬ 
stoft' in Norfolk, and thence returned to,lfublin, 
1691, where he attained to great popularity, having 
a portly presence, a clear voice, and ^graceful de¬ 
livery. Losing a beloved wife, he published his 
fine ssrinon, entitled Funeral Consolations. Now, 
a cruel system* of persecution arose against him for 
his A nanism t by his brother ministers, which ended 
in his trial, fine, and imprisonment, the pil/on/ 
being remitted because he was a man of letters 11! 
After the sentence was pronounced, he w'as led 
round the four courts with a paper on his breast to 
be exposed, the Judge priding himself that he had 
not condemned him to perish at the stake. Shame, 
shame be upon all persecutors, whether Catholics, 
Churchmen, or Dissenters ! On the termination of 
these most disgraceful proceedings, he returned to 
England, preached to a few select friends, and 
wrote many valuable tracts of theology, especially 
Ins Humble l/ti/iiiri; into the Scripture Account of Jesus 
Christ. Ho died, 1713, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age.* He believed Christ to* be the first of 
derived Beings, an object of worship, and the 
Creator of the world! 11 is son, an eminent barris¬ 
ter, published his works, with a preface, and large 
notes. His Memoirs give him the highest charttcter 
for devotion, courage, and an unshaken integrity. 
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DANIEL NEAL, A. M. 
died 1743. 

We have a fervent zeal for the honour cf our 
Lord and Master, and are desirous to coni end ear¬ 
nestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, with 
all sorts of spiritual weapons; but we do not yet see 
a necessity of stopping the mduths of the adver¬ 
saries of our holy religion with fines and imprison¬ 
ments, even though, to their own infamy and shame, 
they treat it with indecency. Let scandal and ill- 
manners be punished as it deserves, but let not men 
be terrified front speaking out their doubts, or pro¬ 
posing their objections against the Gospel revelation, 
which we are sure will bear a thorough examination ; 
and though the late ungenerous attacks upon the 
miracles of our blessed Saviour, may have had°an 
ill influence upon the giddy and unthinking youth 
of the age, they have given occasion to the publish¬ 
ing such a number of incomparable defences of 
Christianity, as have confirmed the faith of many, 
and must satisfy the minds of all reasonable inqui¬ 
rers after truth. 

I have said nothing with a design to exasperate 
or widen the differences among Christians ; for as I 
am a sincere admirer, of the doctrines of the New 
Testament, I would have an equal regard to its 
most excellent precepts, of which these are some of 
the capital—that we love one another; that ue forgite 
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oftnees; that ivc bear* one another’ll infirmities, a/ul 
even Hess them that curse us, and prat/ for tlicpi that 
despite/ulh/ use and persecute us. If //inspirit'hnd tem-« 
per were more prevalent, the lives of Christians would 
thrown bright lustre upon the truth and excellency 
of this divine faith, and convince the atheists and 
infidels df tin; age, more than all their arguments 
can do without it. 

Preface to the History of the Puritans, 
d 

Daniel Ni:al was born, 1678, in London, and 
educated at Merchant Taylor’s School. Here an 
offer was made hint of an exhibition to St. John’s, 
Oxford, but he took his lot amongst the Dissenters, 
lie then passed three years at the academy of tl^e 
Rev. Thomas Rowe, and finished at Utrecht in 
Holland; he returned with Martin Tomkins and 
Nathaniel Lardner to his own country. In 1706 be 
was chosen minister at Aldersgate Street. Here he 
continued for six-and-thirty years discharging the 
duties of his ministry with fidelity. His first publi¬ 
cation was, yin History of Xcw Pnpland, nn instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining work; but his principal pro¬ 
duction was, The History of the Puritans, in several 
octavo volumes, the first appearing in 1732, the 
last in 1738. It was animadverted upon by two Bi¬ 
shops, Maddox and Warburton, as well as Dr. Za¬ 
chary tSrey. To Dr. Maddox he replied; and Dr. 
Toulmin, in his much-approved edition of The His¬ 
tory of the Puritans, answered the others. A new 
edition is now preparing by Mr, JVilliam Jones, au- 
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thor of the History of the Albigenscs and Walden- 
ses, v^hich will be continued with many improve¬ 
ments. ‘-Mr. I\ T ea! died at Hath, 174-3, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of the waters. He was universally beloved 
and respected; he married a sister of Dr. Lardner, 
by whom he had a son, Nathaniel Neal, an eminent 
attorney, a man of good sense, and great liberality; 
he was the friend of Doddridge, combining charity 
along with orthodoxy. 


70. 

ISAAC WATTS, D. D. 

DIED 17 IS. 

An uncharitable man wounds the very vitals of that 
religion by which he hopes for eternal life! Acid 
whilst his fury rages against his brother for acci¬ 
dental differences, he shakes the very foundations 
of his own Christianity, and endangers, tyr prevents 
his own salvation; his boasted orthodoxy in opinion 
is made vain, while his practical ungodlinesses are 
real; and his faith appears to be little better than 
that of devils, when he mingles so much of their 
malice with it. In vain does he glory in the bright¬ 
ness of his notions: in vain docs he presume dark~ 
ness is past and the true light now sliineth: for he that 
sayeth he is in the light 'and hateth his brother, he 
abideth in darkness even till now. 
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It is true, indeed, thaf all graces and virtues are 
very imperfect in this present state, and thefe is 
much of uncharitableness remaining in»many a good 
man: but that man can never be good that has no 
charity! Zclotus has spent his Jife in declaiming 
against some little modes and gestures used in wor¬ 
ship by his felk>w-Christians, or in imposing some 
uninstituted ceremonies on the consciences of his 
brethren. He hath stirred up the magistrate to 
persecute some of t’tfeni to prisons, and almost to 
death. He flattered his conscience with hopes that 
his zeal fur the church should not only render him 
acceptable at the last day, but provide him a large 
reward. lie lies now languishing upon a bed of 
sickness, on the very borders of eternity, and is 
terribly awakened to behold his own mistake; whilst 
he stands within the tribunal of Christ, and the 
face of the judge, his former practice appears to 
his fonscience.in its true and frightful shape; the 
fire that hath animated him against his brethren 
now flashes in his sou!, and discovers its infernal 
source; non* he dreads to be made on example of 
the same vengeance among devils, with which he 
hath pursued his fellow-mortals; he groans out his 
last breath in bitter agonies, cries to the God of 
Love for mercy upon his departing spirit, and»ex- 
pires almost without hope. He is gone. But we 
leave his soul to the compassion of a God who can 
better pardon his mighty errors, than he would for¬ 
give others in their little mistakes ! 

Thus dreadfully hath this vice of uncharitableness 
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prevailed against the honour of Christianity and the 
peaCe of mankind. Thus sacrilegiously hath it taken 
away one of- the brightest marks of the best reli¬ 
gion, and that is love. It hath defaced the beauty 
of our holy profession, scandalized the sacred name 
that we bear, made a slaughter-house of the church 
of Christ, and deceived the souls of men to their 
own eternal ruin! 

Just as I had finished this essay, Pharisaino hap¬ 
pened to come into my study, and taking up the 
first leaf, read the title, and was persuaded this dis¬ 
course must be written against himself. “ No,” 
said I, “ there is not any man alive personally in¬ 
tended in these papers; but if you please to peruse 
them, and shall apply the characters to yourself, I 
hope you will confess Divine Providence has led you 
into a conviction of your false zeal.” Pharisaino 
sat him down immediately, and with a running eye 
passed through every page. And though thcufre- 
quent wrinkle of his brow discovered his inward 
chagrin and disgust, yet he paid me many a cere¬ 
mony ; and, V Behold,” said he, “ hew language 
and fancy will dress up zeal like a monster to frighten 
men out of their fervor of spirit! 

“ I have heard,” added he, “ that you have some 
skill in painting; pray draw me the figure of this 
uncharitableness in just and proper colours: this 
monster which you complain has so narrowed, and 
disgraced, and murdered Christianity.” I will attempt 
it, Pharisaino, if you will furnish me with a sheet of 
Jarge paper, and that of the fairest kind, to repre- 
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sent the Christian church in this world. First, I 
will pare it round, and reduce it to a very sflnall 
compass; then with much hik will I st<rtn the white¬ 
ness of it, and deform it with many a blot; at the 
next sitting I will stab it through rudely with an 
iron pee; and when I put the last hand to com¬ 
plete the likeness—it shall be smeared over with 
blood! Orlliodw'i unit C/mrihi united. 

Isaac Watts was born, H>7-1-, at Southampton, 
his father being master of a flourishing boarding- 
school in that town. His wife was known to have 
been sitting on a stone near the prison door, suck¬ 
ling her son Ixnac, while the father was incarcerated 
for his nonconformity! Having made an early and 
astonishing progress in the languages, lie was sent 
to London to complete his education. He became 
private tutor in the family of Sir John llartopp, 
Ban*, Stoke Newington : nor was it till he reached 
the twenty-fourth year of his age that he began to 
preach on his birth-day, H>98. He was chosen as 
assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncey, pastwr of a church 
in Mark Lane, and succeeded him the day King 
William died, 17011! He was sadly interrupted by 
illness, and often nearly laid aside. about the 

year 1712, entered into Sir Thomas Abney’s fantily, 
where he continued for the long period of thirty-six 
years, tilf his decease, 174-8. Here he enjoyed 
every temporal blessing, and the most delightful 
retirement. In his last tedious indisposition, worn 
down by the infirmities of age, he used to say, “ L 
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am waiting God’s leave to'die!” He expired in the 
sevefoty-third year of his age. He was interred in 
Bunhill Fields, where at handsome tomb, on the 
right-hand side, not far from the entrance, co¬ 
vers his remains to the present day! His pall was 
supported by six dissenting ministers, consisting of 
two of each of the three denominations. l)r. Chand¬ 
ler spoke at his grave, and Ur. Jennings preached 
his funeral sermon. A greater and better man per¬ 
haps never lived. His publications are too well 
known to require specification, or illustration ; he 
equally excelled in prose and in poetry. Dr. Jen¬ 
nings and Dr. Doddridge published his works, col¬ 
lected in six volumes, quarto, with a brief Memoir, 

‘ the deceased always declaring that his character 
was best learnt from his writings, the perusal of 
which would prove the best tribute of respect to his 
memory. Ilis long life was a long illness; and yet 
no man was more useful in the literary and Christian 
world. He was an ornament to human nature—a 
blessing to mankind. Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of 
the Poets, bestows upon him the highest praise, ad¬ 
vising the reader “ to imitate him in his conduct, 
towards God and man—in every thing except his 
nonconformitv.” 

• 

N. B. The extracts from Watts and Doddkidge 
are so truly excellent that they are entitled to spe¬ 
cial attention. 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 

NORTHAMPTON'.-DIED 1751 . 

Lons not only guards the mind from the furious 
and diabolical passions of rage, envy, malice, and 
revenge, which tear it like a whirlwind, which cor¬ 
rode it like a cancc, which consume it like rotten- 
7 less in the bones, but fills it with a thousand gentle 
and pleasing sensations. Love distils a fragrant 
balm into the soul, that, while it heals the wounds 
which contrary passions have made, diffuses a most 
grateful and reviving perfume, most justly compared 
to the ointment ponied on Aaron’s head, or the re¬ 
freshing dew descending on Ilermon and Sion, and 
making all the country between them to share in its 
copious blessings. Let 11 s often reflect with our¬ 
selves, how amiable and excellent it is ! what an 
ornament! and, indeed, with all its meekness and 
tenderness^ what a defence to true CJuistihuiti/! Let 
us accustom ourselves to think, so far as our best 
information reaches, what the face of the Christian 
church has, in fact, been, amidst all the mutual 
animosities that have reigned among its members; 
and, on the other hand, let us try to imagine what 
it woultf have been, if that pacific, gentle, beneficent 
temper, which the Gospel recommends, bad constant¬ 
ly, had generally been prevalent, and every angry, 
turbulent, and malignant thought and passion had 
been brought into sweet subjection to^ the lavffibf 
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Chris*. But who can make the computation, whe¬ 
ther wc'consider its aspect on present, or on future 
happiness? Who can calculate how widcli/ Chris¬ 
tianity would have been spread, while the admiring 
world had been charmed by so bright a light, had 
been melted by so celestial a flame ? Who can 
imagine what delights had sprung up in every breast, 
and how they had been multiplied by reflection 
from each ? Above all, who- can conceive how 
large a colony the regions of perfect love and bless¬ 
edness would have received from the peopled earth? 

The lowest understanding, the meanest education, 
the most contemptible abilities, may suffice to give 
hard names, and to pronounce severe censures, A 
harsh anathema may be learnt by heart, and furiously 
repeated by one that could scarce read it; and, as 
was in truth the case, in some ancient councils, 
may be signed by those that cannot write their 
names ! But true Catholicism vf temper is a more 
liberal tiling ; it proceeds from more enlarged views; 
it argues a superior greatness of mind,,and a riper 
knowledge of men and things. And the man, who 
is blessed with such advantages, should be so much 
the more solicitous that lie does not, on any provo¬ 
cation, add the weight of his example to so bad a 
cause os that of uneharitableness aheays is. He 
owes it to God, and to the world, that subli an in¬ 
fluence be employed to the happy purposes of heal¬ 
ing the wounds of the’Christian church, and of 
conciliating the affections of good and worthy men 
towards each other, till their united counsels can 
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regulate its disorders, and restore to it a form* more 
worthy of itself. 

Sermon on Candour and Unanimity. 

Pujlip Doddridge was born, 1702, in London, 
where hiS father was an oilman, and his grandfather 
a minister ejected for nonconformity. When born 
he was laid aside as dead, and was the twentieth and 
only surviving child of the family I He was taken 
up as an orphan by Dr. Clarke of St. Alban’s, who 
proved a parent to him, and trained him to the 
ministry, lie was educated under the Rev. John 
Jennings at Kibworth, Leicestershire, rejecting some 
flattering prospects of entering the established 
church. Having prfiachcd at llinkley, Kibworth, 
and Harborough, lie, in 1729, settled at North¬ 
ampton, where be opened a flourishing academy: 
thsncc issued, for twenty years, some of the first 
ministers of the age for talents, attainments, and 
respectability, lie was indefatigable in discharge 
of his duties, both as tutor and ^minister, which 
shortened his days. A cold, caught by going to 
St. Alban's to bury his patron, Dr. Clarke, brought 
on a consumption. He was at the Ilot-wells, Bris¬ 
tol, and thence went to Lisbon, where he^died, 
October 26, 1751, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
He was*mlerrcd in the cemetery belonging to the 
British factory; and his tombstone, sunk into the 
earth through lengtij of time, has been lately raised, 
and restored so as to be rendered more worthy of 
his memory! His miscellaneous works have fawn 
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publiShed_ in five volumes, octavo; and his Expo- 
V nit ion on the *\'ae Teslairicnt, six volumes, octavo. 
He was a man universally beloved and respected. 
Moderately'’Calvini,stic, he hated no man for his 
sentiments, and wished well to the religious<world. 
Few lived a better life, none died a better death, 
and all denominations revere his memory! Dr. Kip- 
pis, who was his pupil, thus concludes his Memoirs 
of him in the Biographic Britannica:—“ A better 
Christian and Christian minister never lived.” His 
Family Expositor has been lately republished, in an 
elegant manner, with superior embellishments; it 
is a work admired by Churchmen and Dissenters: 
and his Lectures on Ethics and Dicinih/ have been 
eminently useful to young men training up to the 
Christian ministry. 


72. 

JAMES FOSTER, D.D. 

DIED 1753. 

To ague in opinion is entirely out of our power; 
to prpf ss alike, whilst we believe differently, is base 
and dishonest, and destructive of the most sacred 
obligations, and upon that account ought never to 
be tiie matter of our choice. ’ So that neither of 
these can be any part of that unity which we are 
bound to cultivate as a religious or moral duty; but 
tiie "whole sum of it must be resolved into this, that 
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condescension, mutual forbearance, and an harmony 
of mild benevolent affections, supply the place of 
that uniformity of faith .and professon, Vhich area 
morally speaking, impossible. 

When the professors of our most hdfy and excel¬ 
lent religion are imperious and domineering, and 
foment cruel, and unnatural divisions; when they 
break the our l-mli/ of Christ, and multiply it into 
little caha/s, reviling and disclaiming all relation to 
each other; when they are contentious, and, with¬ 
out thinking of charity and moderation, engage in 
violent disputes about the holiness of days, and 
gestures, and garments, and crossings, or the or¬ 
thodoxy of sounds that have no determinate mean¬ 
ing, or the several ways of explaining what is al¬ 
lowed to be inexplicable; and instead of humility 
and peace, gentleness and simplicity of manners, 
the real characters of corrupt and degenerate Chris¬ 
tians are haughtiness, impatience of contradiction, 
and an implacable stubborn spirit ; the cause of 
Christianity is more dangerously wounded by such 
excesses as these, than by all the heart and argu¬ 
ments of its most ingenious and subtle opposers;— 
and notwithstanding its truth and divinity, infidels 
will load it with contempt; nor indeed can it be ex¬ 
pected to flourish and gain proselytes, wlii^e it is 
thus dishonoured and betrayed by its pretended 
friends* Add to this, that divisions and animosities 
obstruct the increase of Christian knowledge, by 
infusing strong prejudices, by inflaming the pas-, 
sions, and darkening the understanding, and by 
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withdrawing the attention from the essential doc- 
trineswof the gospel, and fixing it on those minute 
«nd trifling points, which are generally the subjects 
of most furious and scandalous debates. No less 
fatal are thdy to the Christian virtues of righteous¬ 
ness, long-suffering, meekness, fidelity, and good¬ 
ness, which are all obliterated and effaced in pro¬ 
portion to the increase of discord and variance. 
Strife and faction arc therefore condemned in the 
New Testament in the severest terras, because of 
their manifest contrariety to true religion, and the 
Christian character, and their dreadful and destruc¬ 
tive consequences. And on the contrary, the strict¬ 
est unity and most affectionate regard for each other 
ace frequently and earnestly recommended. 

We are exhorted to follow after the things which 
make for peace, to put away evil speaking, unath, 
anger, clamour, and malice. And the Apostle 1 aul, 
with the most beautiful and pathetic tenderness, 
entreated the Philippians, il there was any conso¬ 
lation in Christ, any comfort of love, any fellow¬ 
ship of the spirit, to be like minded, paving the 
same law (i. e. reciprocal and universal charity), 
being of one accord and of one mind; and the Co- 
lossians to put on (as the elect of God, holy and 
belovqjl) lancets of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, and long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another. -He reproved 
the Corinthians for their contentious principles with 
great sharpness and seveflty, in the following pas¬ 
sage : Whereas there is among you envying and strife, 
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and divisions, are yc not carnal amI walk as men For, 
while one saith I am of Paul; and another, I‘am of 
A polios , and I of Cephas‘or Peter, a*d 1 of Christ * 
arc yc not carnal'l Is Christ divided? Was Paul 
crucified for you ? Or were you # laptizccl in the name 
of Fasti '? And in another of his epistles he enjoins 
it on the Christian brethren to walk worthy of the vo¬ 
cation wherewith they were called, because there is 
one body and one spirit even as they were called in one 
hope of their railing. 

This is the glorious spirit, this the divine temper 
of the Christian religion, strongly inculcated and 
brightly exemplified by the first preachers of it. 
And if the time should ever come, when not only 
the members of particular churches, but whole Chris* 
tiau societies, shall live in this amiable and blessed 
concord one with another: this will be the strongest 
and most transporting resemblance of which we can 
at present foyn any idea of the Future life, in which 
social affections will be exerted, and social pleasures 
enjoyed, in their utmost purity and perfection ! 

Discourses on.Social Virtue. 

James Foster was born, 1697, at Exeter; his 
grandfather was a clergyman, but his father was 
a Dissenter at Kettering, Northamptonshire. .Edu¬ 
cated Mr. Hallett, he, in 1718, entered on the 
Christian ministry. He settled with a small congre¬ 
gation in the Mendip Hills,-publishing his Essay on 
Fundamentals, which* brought him into notice; he 
became a Baptist, and removed to Trowbridge, 
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whence he came to Londorf. Here he succeeded 
Dr, Jchn Gale in the General Baptist Congregation, 
Sarbicam This situation lie held twenty years, and 
carried on an evening lecture at the Old Jewry with 
a popularity" unparalleled among the Dissenters. 
Here Pope heard him with admiration; and writes, 

1 ,(t modest Foster, if lie will, cxceil 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well! 

In 1731 lie published his Reply to Christianitn as old 
as the Creation, a most able work, which even his 
antagonist spoke of with respect. He disputed 
with Dr. Stebbing, concerning Heresy, with con¬ 
summate ability. He now succeeded Dr, Hunt, 
and attended the amiable but unfortunate Earl of 
Kilmarnock on the scaffold, Tower Hill, 1746, 
which so shocked him that he never recovered it. 
He died peaceful and happy, 1753, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age! He says somewhere, 6 ' I 
always had, I bless God, ever since I began to un¬ 
derstand or think to any purpose, large and generous 
principles, and there was never any thing, either in 
my temper or education, which might incline to 
narrowness and bigotry; and I am heartily glad of 
this opportunity of making this public serious pro¬ 
fession, that I value those, who are of different 
persuasions from me, more than those who agree 
with me in sentiment, if they are more serious, so¬ 
ber, and charitable! ” His works are Four Volumes 
of Sermons, and also Discourses on Naturae 
Revealed Religion. He was a man of great 
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talents, unquestionable*benevolence, and unsullied 
integrity; he would have proved an ornament to 
any denomination of the Christian wcfrld. 


7t;. 

BENJAMIN GROSVENOR, D.D. 

DIED 1758. 

Bigots there may be, and have been of all per¬ 
suasions ; but an implacable, irreconcilable, cruel 
Christian, is of the same figure of speech as a godly 
adulterer, a religious drunkard, or a devout mur¬ 
derer. A religion that inspires cruelty and revenge'; 
that is so far from forgiving injuries, that it multi¬ 
plies them upon such as desire to injure nobody ; 
that can allow its votaries to contrive, ns near as 
possible, the .misery of poor people in this world, or 
their damnation in the next; as they do, undeniably, 
who first tempt a poor creature to shipwreck his 
conscience,» and strain upon him for not doing it; 
first tempt a man to be a hypocrite, and next punish 
him for not being so; I say a religion of this com¬ 
plexion needs no stronger confutation, nor can be 
better proved to be none of his, than to be«com- 
pared with the temper and spirit, with the carriage 
and commission of the larch/ Jesus. For, O Lord! 
where didst thou ever put fire and sword, prisons, 
halters, and gibbets, Into thy commission ? Or what 
was ever seen in thee, that could look like annrovjpg 
T 
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of any such kind of methods?? Hast thou ever said 
to til toe apostles, go— preach the gospel, beginning 
’■at Jerusalem ; *and they that will not believe, as you 
bid them, plunder, imprison, and starve them? 
Didst thou'ever give thine apostles such powers? 
Are men to be farced by pain into the bcliv-l' that 
tiiis Jesus was the most merciful being, that his re¬ 
ligion was the kindest thing in the world, and that 
his ministers arc all sons of benignity and peace ; 
and if they will not believe it, to call for the gaoler 
and the rack to prove it ? Such a commission would 
rather be supposed to come from 4pally on the de¬ 
stroyer, than from Jesus the Saviour of mankind— 
who came into the world not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save: to make the lamb and the wolf feed to¬ 
gether—that there might be no more destroying nor 
hurting, in all thy holy mountain ! 

Jesus ! with what a mind and frame of soul didst 
thou leave this world and go up to heaven ! And* art 
thou still the same ? Has the highest place in 
heaven only enlarged thy power of doing good ac¬ 
cording to the established economy and order of 
grace ? And is that grace still as free, as full, as 
extensive, as sufficient, as when first offered to Jeru¬ 
salem? Then I am thy captive, for who can hold 
out against all this ? Who can deny any thing to 
it? Hear me but in the following prayer—that some 
portion of the same spirit that renders thee lo lovely, 
may descend upon me, and then I am sure to be 
beloved by thee; for if t‘nis ba, thy carriage towards 
thine enemies, what is thy heart towards them that 
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love thee as their own souls? Let, therefore, all 
those passions and affections, that held tlyi ajfbstles 
in ecstasy of attention, «*hen they bdicld at parting 
the sweet majesty of thy humble grandeur; when 
thejybeheld the marks of thy laic sufferings, and of 
preseAt authority, of nil power .in heaven uml earth. 
and of brotherly love, at once seated in thy 
divine aspect; when they beheld the heavens open¬ 
ing, their Lord ascending, and followed thee with 
eyes drowned in love, and stretching with curious 
wonder into the celestial presence; let the same 
passions and affections so possess my soul, and de¬ 
vote me to thyself and service, that I may never 
give over looking upwards iu expectation—till I 
shall behold thee, in mm; manner, coming thV. 

SEC ON 11 TIME, WITHOUT SIN, UNTO SALVATION ! 
Amen. The 'J’enijur of' Ji.sns. 

!5enjami!J Ghosvenok was horn, 1675, in Lon¬ 
don. In 169:! he was put under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Jollie of Atterclille, Yorkshire. Leaving 
it, he sett!«d iu London, and perfected himself in 
the Hebrew language. In 1699 he became assist¬ 
ant to the Rev. Mr. Oldfield in Southwark, and en¬ 
gaged in a lecture at the Old Jewry. lie, 1701, 
succeeded the Rev. Mr. Slater, Crosby Square, 
who, in his last administration of the sacrament, 
thus expressed himself: “ I charge you, before 
God, that you prepare to' meet me at the rfnij <f 
judgment ns my croxim amf my joy, that none of you 
he found wanting to meet me there at the right 
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hand of God!” In 1710 he became lecturer at 
Salters Hall, which added much to his reputation. 
4Ie resigned t&e pastoral ‘office in 1749, and died, 
after a severe indisposition, which he bore with re¬ 
signation, lf.58, in the eighty-third year of his/tge. 
The Rev. John Barker, the friend of DodAidgc, 
and a popular preacher at Salter’s Rail, delivered 
his funeral sermon. Like too many other good men, 
he was tried by the disobedience of children, which 
he bore with exemplary piety. He published seve¬ 
ral excellent sermons ; but his principal publications 
were an Essen/ on Health, scarce and valuable; and 
his Mourner, an incomparable little piece, which 
is read and admired even to the present day. Asa 
preacher his voice was sweet, though, owing to a 
surgical operation, there was an impediment in his 
delivery. His writings arc original and impressive ; 
they are full of devotional turns, uncommon re¬ 
marks, and indicate a deep acquaintance with his¬ 
tory. He was enlightened and candid, having 
drank deep into the spirit of Christianity. 


74. 

JOHN TAYLOll, D.D. 

NORWICH.—DIED 1761. 

To what purpose is our boasted liberty, if we 
dare not use it ? To what purpose do we enjoy the 
light, if we may not open our eyes to it ? To what 
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purpose is the word of God, if we must not sfcek for 
its real and gv miinr sens!', but must* be tied to tilt 
dictates and sentiments of any divines that have 
heiV, or now are ? How can we. without the grossest 
inconsistency, pray in our public assemblies, that 
the i eformati\m limit hr carr/t d on to still greati r t!e- 
gru f: of perfection, if in our practice we defeat the 
very blessing we desire? What advantage hath the 
Dissenter, it' not to reform without the formalities 
and delays of human laws and edicts, whatever 
shall be discovered to be at anv time, or in any re¬ 
spect, wrong in his scheme? Why doth he reject 
human impositions in one wav, if he tamely sub¬ 
mits to them in another? Our forefathers rejected 
what they thought was of human invention, and 
what we. find to be so, that, escaped them, we, upon 
their principles, are to reject; otherwise we only 
exchange (me kind of bondage for another, and 
while we refuse establishments by law, we shall 
come under the no less grievous establishments of 
custom. %\nd if this spirit is let-loose among us, 
what ravages will it make in congregations ? What 
fires will it kindle ? What animosities, contentions, 
and divisions will it make? How will it lay waste 
peace and love, and brotherly kindness, tho grand 
virtues of the gospel; go on to spread deism, and 
make Christianity, through the false principles and 
inhuman practices of Christians, the scorn and de¬ 
testation of the world? Thus the very men who ■ 
profess great zeal for reviving the power of religion 
will be found the greatest obstructors of it. "How 
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different from this, how amiable, happy, and honour¬ 
able, is tiie spirit of the gospel—peace, love, meek¬ 
ness, gentleness, goodness, mutual forbearance, can¬ 
did allowance for infirmity and mistake; an hopest 
endeavour to promote knowledge, impartial j-udy, 
and search of the scriptures—free communication, 
and ready admittance of what is found in them! 
These are the virtues which make us truly Chris¬ 
tians; thus we shall grow up in Christ into all 
things; thus our hearts, and in time our heads too, 
will be united, as far as the present state of things 
will admit; thus religion will flourish, and shine with 
a charming lustre in the eyes of the world ! 

■ And when, O! when will the glorious day shine 
upon our world; when meekness, forbearance, cha¬ 
rity, and brotherly kindness, shall flourish among 
Christians? when, setting aside all party-schemes 
and odious distinctions, all selfish views, all worldly 
emoluments, all pride and bigotry, all prejudice and 
prepossession, all envy, wrath, and bitterness, we 
shall receive one another upon the true scriptural 
terms of Christian communion ; that with one heart 
and with one mouth, we may all glorify the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? When shall 
we see the error and mischief of that detestable 
principle, that difference of judgment in finding out 
the true sense of the scripture, strips rt man of his 
Christian character, and givct/i us a right to abuse 
him ? When will the happy st^te of things be cre¬ 
ated, wherein the witnesses of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who-honestly endeavour to vindicate the truth as it 
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is in him, shall no longer prophesy, clothed ig sack¬ 
cloth, under the heavy burden of unrighteous cen 4 
sure and insult: Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly! 

Dctowc of the Rights of Christians. 

John Tavj.oh was born, 16!)I, at Lancaster, re¬ 
ceiving his education at Whitehaven—settling at the 
chapel of Kirkstcad, in Lincolnshire, a very obscure 
station, with little employ : here, for eighteen years, 
lie studied hard, and acquired a large stock of in¬ 
formation. lie, in i7X1, removed to Norwich, 
and in 17.37 to Warrington as divinity tutor of the 
academy. Here, owing to some disquiet and un¬ 
pleasantness, his health became indifferent, and be 
died .suddenly, IT.'*!, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. He was a man of an excellent understanding, 
extensive utUinmcnls, and genuine piety; he was 
(hi- first and most successful oppugner of Calvinistic 
divinity. His works are numerous, well known, and 
admired. He published on Original Sin; on The 
Elastic to the Romans; The Seri/dim Doctrine of 
Jtunemcnt, fe.; hut his great work was an Hebrew 
Concordance, in two folio volumes, a durable 
monument of bis erudition, zeal, and industry. 
After his death, his son published his Scheme of 
Scripture Dniniti/, which Bishop Watson, with an 
high entomium, has put at the head of his valuable 
('< Hcction of Theological Tracts. Dr. Taylor excelled 
as a preacher as wpll as* writer; indeed, he was a 
distinguished ornament of the Christia t world. 
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77. 

JAMES DITCHAL, U.l), 

DUBLIN.—DIED 1761. 

As our blessed Lord instructs his disciples to ex¬ 
ercise good will to all, and to love even their ene¬ 
mies, and approves and encourages the more pri¬ 
vate social affections, of which near relations and 
intimate friends are the objects, so in the New Tes¬ 
tament there is much more notice taken of a new 
relation, of which he was the author, namely, the 
relation in which his disciples stand to one another, 
as the members of his family, as the subjects of 
his kingdom, as joined together in one spirit in the 
same business, and in serving the same purposes of 
life; which new relation furnished an additional 
argument for the exercise of charity j and there is 
not any thing more earnestly recommended by our 
Saviour, than that they should love one another , as 
his disciples ! lit; would have them pecufarly distin¬ 
guished by mutual love. He insisteth upon it, as his 
command to them, his new commandment, which he 
esteemed to he of the utmost importance, and he 
sets before them his love to them, as a pattern he 
would have them to follow. “ This is my command- 
“ ment, that i;c love one another, as 1 have loved you." 
—“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
“ man lay down his life for bis friend.” In con¬ 
forming themselves to this pattern, love must bo 
perfected in them. And his disciples, in declaring 
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the duties of Christiarfs, do likewise very earnestly 
recommend chant;/: indeed there is nothing so*much 
inculcated, especially by the apostles Jfaul and Johnf 
whose writings arc full of it. Sermons. 

Ja\es Duc.'ial was born, J697, at Antrim, in 
the north of Ireland ; he was educated by his friend, 
the celebrated Ahernethy, to whom lie was indebted 
for intellectual and moral improvement; he finished 
at the University of Glasgow. He soon entered on 
the ministry, and settled at Cambridge; here he 
remained ten years making a great progress in learn¬ 
ing : indeed he, at this period, laid the basis of his 
future reputation. He now, J728, published three 
valuable sermons, entitled The Practice of Rcligitfn 
recommended. In 1730 he succeeded his friend Aber- 
nethy at Antrim, and in 1740 succeeded him at 
Dublin. lie, in 1752, published an excellent col¬ 
lection of discourses, entitled Presumptive Arguments 
for the Truth and ilhi/ic Authority of the Christian 
Religion. In the latter part of life be devoted his 
attention to the study of the Hebrew language, 
with the view of confuting Hutchinson and his fol¬ 
lowers. He died, 1761, after an illness of some 
length, deeply regretted. Three volumes of his 
Sermons were printed after his decease, which are 
worthy of his reputation. He was liberal in his 
religious sentiments, and the friend of free inquiry. 
He excelled in the composition of sermons, which 
well illustrated the doctrines and the duties of Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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JOHN MASON, A.M. 

CIIESHINT.— DIED 17611. 

This day I read an author whose sentiments were 
very different from mine, and who expressed himself 
with much warmth and confidence. It excited my 
spleen I own, and I immediately passed a severe 
censure upon him; so that had he been present, 
and talked in the same strain, my ruffled temper 
would have prompted me to use harsh and violent 
language, which might have occasioned a very un¬ 
christian contention. But now I recollect, that 
though the author might be mistaken in these senti¬ 
ments, as I still believe he was, yet by his parti¬ 
cular circumstances in life, and the method of his 
education, he has been strongly Jed into that way of 
thinking; so that his prejudice is pardonable, but 
my vncharitablercss is not ; especially oonsidcring, 
that in many respects he has the ascendant of me. 
This proceedeth from uncharilablcncss, which is one 
fault of my temper I have to watch against, and 
which I never before was sensible of, as I am now 
upon this recollection. Learn more moderation, and 
make more allowances for the mistaken opinions of 
others for the future. Be as charitable to others, 
who differ from you, as you desire they should be 
to you, who differ as much from them. For it may 
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be—you cannot be more assured of being in the 
right than they are! 

Treatise on Self-Knowledge. 

J. 011 N Mason was born, 1706, at Dbnmow, Es¬ 
sex 'j\ic was educated under the Itev. John Jennings 
at Kibvvorth, .and afterwards of Hinckley ; he was 
settled as a private tutor near Hatfield. In 1730, 
having entered the ministry, he became pastor of a 
church at Dorking, Surry. Here he continued 
highly esteemed for his diligent fidelity for seventeen 
years. In 1745 came out his master publication, 
Self-Knowledge , deemed one of the most useful 
pieces in the English language; it ha.; been ad¬ 
mired, and circulated by Dissenters and members of 
the established church. In 1746 he removed to 
I’heshunt, Hertfordshire, where he passed the re¬ 
mainder of his days. In 1751 he sent out his largest 
work, in four octavo volumes, entitled The Lord 
Day's Evening Entertainment, a body of practical 
divinity. In 1755 he published his Student and Pas¬ 
tor; and. jn 1761, his Christ inn florals, two vo¬ 
lumes of excellent discourses; nor must be forgot-, 
ten his admirable Essay on Elocution, used even in 
the University of Oxford. This piece was followed 
by an Essay on the Power of Numbers and the Prin¬ 
ciples of Harmony in Poetical Composition, as well as 
Jin Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic 
Numbers. In 1763, this good man died, in the 
fifty-eighth year of. his ’age. He was a sensible, , 
benevolent, pious man, teaching honestly, as every 
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individual ought to do his 'own sentiments, with¬ 
out any illiberal censure of others. He detested 
bigotry, Whilstihis heart wets dilated with the expan¬ 
sive spirit of the New Testament. 


77. 

GEORGE BENSON, D.D. 

DIED 1763- 

We ought to content ourselves with being Chris¬ 
tians, and not list ourselves into a jmrty, and glory 
in the name of particular hauls and leaders. One 
alone is our master, our head, and our Lord —Jesus 
Christ ; and we should glory in his name only—we 
should take our religion from his word, and make 
that the sole standard. Then should we bring about 
the most glorious reformation indeed ! uot by burn¬ 
ing heretics (that is, persons who differ from us no 
more than wc differ from them), not by hunting 
down those whelm wc cannot convince,“but by the 
'force of evidence and in the spirit of love and meek¬ 
ness ; by kind treatment, invincible arguments, and 
inoffensive, holy, and exemplary lives. Then would 
the glorious spirit of liberty and charity flow in every 
vein, and beat in every pulse—the most i godlike 
benevolence warm every heart, and influence every 
action. Then would the , salvation of God be nigh 
unto them that fear him, and glory dwell in our land ! 
Mercy and truth would meet together: righteousness 
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and peace embrace each other! Truth would spring 
out of the earth, and righteousness look down from 
heaven ! 

This is a reformation devoutly to be washed for by 
every'humane and virtuous niaN. A spectacle which 
Cud might look down upon with pleasure! A refor¬ 
mation which ’would bring glory to God on high, 
peace on earth, and the most extensive benevolence 
among men! God grant that it may be effected and 
take place speedily—not only in our happy island, 
but over the face of the whole globe! And may 
every creature in heaven and on earth, with one 
unanimous applauding voice, say, even so — Amen. 

A Defence of the Account of Servctus. 

George Henson was born, 1699, at Salkeld, in 
Cumberland; he was early devoted to the ministry, 
and after his preparatory studies went to the Uni¬ 
versity of GAasgow. He became pastor for seven 
years at Abingdon, Berks, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Calamy. He here published his Defence of 
the Reasonableness of Prayer. In 1729 he quitted 
Abingdon for Southwark, and published Paraphrases 
on most of the Epistles of the New Testament, in 
imitation of Locke, which gained him much repu¬ 
tation.- His character of St. Paul forms the basis 
of Lord Lyttleton’s famous treatise on the subject 
against infidelity; but his grand work is The History 
of the first planting of the Christian Religion, in three 
quarto volumes, full' of instruction and entertain¬ 
ment. In 1740 he succeeded Dr. Harris at Crutch. 
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ed Friars, having for years been the assistant of the 
celebrated Lardner. Here he published the Seven 
£atholic*Epistj,es, and a Volume o f miscellaneous Ser¬ 
mons. He died, 1762, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. His posthumous writings were edited by 
Dr. Amory, in a Quarto volume, consisting of a 
Life of Christ, and Theological Esscy/s. Michaelis 
translated his works into the Latin language. He 
was a studious and diligent writer, addicted to free 
inquiry; he was very liberal, and lived on terms of 
intimacy not only with the leading ministers among 
the Dissenters, but with several prelates and mem¬ 
bers of the established church: his name will be 
gratefully remembered by posterity. 


78. 

JOHN LELAND, D.D. 

DUBLIN.—DIED 1766. 

After all the clamour that has been Raised about 
differences among Christians, as to the sense of 
scripture, there are many things of great import¬ 
ance, about which there hath been, in all ages, a 
very general agreement among professed Christians. 
They are agreed, that there is one God who made 
heaven and earth, and all things which arc! therein : 
that he preserveth all things by the word of his 
power, and governeth all*things by his providence: 
that he is infinitely powerful, wise, and good, and 
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is to be loved, feared, adored, and obeyed pbove 

all: that as there is one God, so there is one Media- 
• 9 # 
tor between God and man, Jesus Christ flic righteous, 

whom he, in his infinite love and meray, sent into 
the v^irld to save and redeem tis: that lie came to 
instrudt us by his doctrine, and bring a clear reve¬ 
lation of the ’divine will, and to set before us a 
bright and most perfect example for our imitation : 
that he submitted to the most grievous sufferings, 
and to death itself, for our sakes, that be might ob¬ 
tain eternal redemption for us: that he rose again 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, and is now 
crowned with glory and honour, and ever liveth to 
make intercession for us: that through him, and iy 
his name, we are to offer up our prayers, and hope 
for the acceptance of our persons and services, and 
for gracious assistance in the performance of our 
duty: that in him there is a new covenant establish¬ 
ed and published to the world, in which there is a 
free and universal offer of pardon and mercy to all 
the truly penitent, and a most express promise of 
eternal life* as the reward of our sincere, though 
imperfect obedience: that it is not enough to have 
a bare speculative faith, but we must be formed into 
a holy and godlike temper; and in order to be pre¬ 
pared for that future happiness, must live soberly , 
righteously, ami godly in this present world: that 
there shall be a resurrection' both of the just and 
the unjust, and a future .judgment; when Christ 
shall judge the world m the Father’s name, and give 
to every man according to his deeds: that the wjefe- 
v 2 
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ed shall be doomed to the'" most grievous punish¬ 
ments, and the righteous shall be unspeakably happy 
'io all eternity*' 

May’ God awaken the true genuine spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, which suffers very much from the looseness 
and libertinism of gome, and from* the too/great 
narrowness of others! 

View of the Deistical Writers, and Letter to 
Doddridge. 

John Leland was born, 1691, at Wigan, Lan¬ 
cashire : when very young the small-pox deprived 
him of his understanding and memory; he, how¬ 
ever, recovered them with greater vigour, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his love of learning. Having 
devoted himself to the ministry, he, in 1716, was 
settled joint pastor with the Rev. Mr. Weld in Dub¬ 
lin. In 1733 he published his Answer to Christianity 
as old as the Creation, which showed^ his learning 
and sagacity. In 1737 he printed another valuable 
work, The divine Authority of the. Old and New Tes¬ 
tament asserted.. In 1712 came out hi$ able Reply 
to Christianity not founded in Argument. In 1753 
appeared his excellent Remarks on Lord Bolinghroke's 
Letters on the Study and Use of History; but his 
principal work is bis View of the principal deistical 
Writers, of inestimable utility to the Christian world. 
Dr. William Brown, the present Principal’ of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, printed an improved 
edition of this work, with augmentations, which 
rendered it still more valuable to the religious com- 
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munity. He also published The. Advantage avjl Nc- 
cessi/u of the Christian Revelation, which closed his 
labours. l!e died of inflammation of the lungs, 
1766, in the seventy-fifth j^ear of liis* age. Four 
volumes of judicious Discourses were given to the 
world after his decease. He was called a walking 
library! With bis extensive learning and indefati¬ 
gable application were combined good sense, bene¬ 
volence, and rational piety. 


79. 

SAMUEL CHANDLER, D.D. F.RS. 

DIED 1766. 

CfUKirr is truly the end of the commandment, as it 
is tjie great intention of all the precepts of righteous¬ 
ness to promote it, and as there can be no defect in, 
or deviation from, any social duties, or moral du¬ 
ties, where charity forms the temper and influences 
the conduct. It never deigns to dwell but where it 
finds, or creates a pure heart ; it is the perpetual 
companion of a good conscience, makes its voice soft 
and pleasing, and fills it with satisfactions celestial 
in their nature, and which are preparative for, and 
the earnest of, joys fully complete, uninterrupted, 
and eternal. 

Remember, Christian, *God is love, and he that 
dwells in love dwells in God, and God in him, and 
thus bears his image in the most amiable and flt- 
u 3 
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tractive perfection of his nature. It is one great 
intention of the Christian command, peace on earth , 
<i and to promote good-will amongst men, and hereby 
to advance.the welfare and happiness of society; 
the love of God ancl our neighbour, prevailing in all 
its genuine fruits and effects, will effectually femove 
every cause of public discord, uneasiness, and mi¬ 
sery, unite men to God, and cement them together 
in their endeavours to promote the happiness of 
each other, and the public safety and prosperity. 
Is it the end of the Christian commandment to pre¬ 
pare men for, and secure them the possession of 
eternal life and blessedness? What ingredient can lie 
want to self-enjoyment, and the happiness of the 
present state, in whose breast benevolence and fervent 
affection dwell? How well prepared is be who loves 
God for the heavenly felicity which arises from the 
perfection and perpetuity of this love ?• How fit for 
the enjoyment of the best of beings* who himself 
resembles him in goodness? How ripe for the so¬ 
ciety of those friendly beings, the angels of God 
and the perfected saints of Christ, wlfose heart is 
purified from all malevolent dispositions, fitted for 
the services and pleasures of friendship, and pre¬ 
pared for all those sacred and exalted satisfactions, 
that must be enjoyed in that happy world, where 
eternal harmony reigns amongst all the bjessed in¬ 
habitants, where-the foul spirit of jealousy, discon¬ 
tent, and envy, never eijters to defile or trouble, 
where all hearts are inflamed - with the love if Cod, 
urited by fervent affection to each other, each is 
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happy in himself, and continually heightening his 
own happiness by promoting that of others, And the 
love of God to all is the’etcrnal source from whence 
they derive joys unspeakable and full of glory! Che¬ 
rish, therefore, this godlike len/ncr; as you increase 
in it,'you will grow more meat for the happiness of 
heaven. That blessed world will at last receive you, 
and the God of love will complete and perpetuate 
your felicity. 

Sermon on the Importance of Charity. 

Samuel Chandler was born, lf>93, at Ilunger- 
ford, Berkshire. Distinguished for an early love of 
learning, he was placed under the learned Samuel 
Jones at Tewksbury, where he had, for fellow-pu¬ 
pils, Butler, author of the Analogy, and Seeker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He began his ministry 
at Peckham, but afterwards settled at the Old Jewry 
tfll his decease, in ] 7<>6, where he finished his course 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields; he was, altogether, the most able 
and learned dissenting minister of'.his day. Durfng 
his illness he declared, “ that, to secure the divine 
felicity promised by Christ was the principal and 
almost only thing that made life desirable; that, to 
attain this, he would gladly die, submitting himself 
entirety to God as to the time and manner of death, 
whose will was most righteous and good, and being 
persuaded all was well that ended well for etku- 
nity ! ” lie was for some time a bookseller, haying, 
lost his all in the South-Sea Scheme, the favourite but 
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iniquitous bubble of the day! He was a solid im¬ 
pressive (Treacher, a judicjous and weighty writer, 
pleading ably the truth and excellence of Chris¬ 
tianity. He wrote a masterly vindication of revealed 
religion, which was'noticed by the prelates of the 
established church. “His Four Volumes of Sermons, 
as well as his Paraphrase on the Galatians, Ephe¬ 
sians, and Tlicssalonians, published after his death, 
are worthy of his reputation; besides many pam¬ 
phlets in his lifetime on the politics and literature of 
the times. He was an ornament of the dissenting 
denomination. 


80. 

NATHANIEL LAUDNER, D.D. 

DIED 1768. 

A branch of moderation towards sdeh as differ 
from us, is mildness and gentleness in all debates 
and arguments for the truth of our religion: which 
we find recommended in the writings of Christ’s 
Apostles. Says St. Peter: Did sane/])/ the Lord 
God in your hearts, and he read// always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear. That 
direction seems to be addressed to Christians in 
general. St. Paul, speaking more especially of those 
who were in the ministerial office, says: And the 
servant of the Lord must not strive, hut he gentle 
untoj all men, apt to teach , patient, in meekness in- 
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sh ut ting those that oppose themselves, if God perad- 
venture wit! give them, repentance .to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the truth. Whother it be any just ground 
of oflence, that others differ from us or not; yet 
men are apt too often to take it amissr, that others 
dilfeP from them, and yield not "to the force of those 
arguments wjiich eonvince and satisfy themselves. 
It is, therefore, a branch of mildness, and very 
laudable, to bear patiently with those who differ 
from us in point of religion, and calmly to propose 
our best arguments, and be willing to renew those 
methods of conviction, which hitherto have been 
ineffectual. 

Christ inns have the most forcible arguments and 
inducements, and the best assistances of any mqn, 
for the practice of moderation, mildness, and equity. 
Forasmuch as they have had experience of the mer¬ 
cies of God and Christ Jesus in forgiving them, and 
showing towards them great mildness, tenderness, 
and equity'. They have also been taught to love 
one another, and all men, so as no other men have 
been taught, and the principles of love will mightily 
dispose to mildness and gentleness, for love stiffreth 
Ions: and is hind; is not easih/ provoked , is not puffed 
up; it bearelh all things; bclieveth till things; hopeth 
all things ; moreover, they know and expect the 
righteous judgment of God, who will render to even/ 
man aftonling to his work. We may reasonably 
conclude, that mildness, or moderation, or equity 
among Christians, will bl to the honour of their re¬ 
ligion, otherwise certainly the apostle had not*di- 
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rected Christians to let their moderation be known to 
all men. Some might possibly be apt to think, that 
vigour, harshness, and severity, might be more use¬ 
ful than moderation and mildness. But since mi’d- 
ness towards men is not an approbation of any thing 
that is wrong, and ipen may be differently tieated 
according to their different conduct, moderation, or 
mildness, will not be hurtful but advantageous. 

And, indeed, we may be assured, that moderation 
or mildness is a great virtue; it being often com¬ 
manded and enforced, under many other words, in 
the writings of the apostles. For the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, and meekness. And St. James says. The 
wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then peace¬ 
able, gentle, and easy to he entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypo¬ 
crisy. Sermon on Christian Moderation. 

Nathaniel Lardnek was born, 168t, at Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. He was educated under Dr. Oldfield ; 
then went to Utrecht, and finished at Leyxlen. On 
his return, he became private tutor to the son of 
Lady Treby—travelled with him on the continent, 
but his pupil afterwards soon died; he, however, 
continued in her Ladyship’s family till her decease. 
Being excessively deaf, he was never popular as a 
preacher; but at length became lecturer at Sal¬ 
ters’ Hall on The Evidences of Christianity. He, 
in 1727, published the first volume of his Credibility 
of the Gospel History, which was not finished till 
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many years afterwards? Ills Supplement obtained a 
place in Bishop ITatson’s Theological Tracts, Dr. 
Kippis, with an admirable Memoir^ published his 
wqrks in eleven large octavo volumes,—a durable 
monument of the author’s talents, learning, and 
piety* The first six comprise his Cmlihilits/; the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth his Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies; the tenth his Sermons; and the last his 
Tracts. He died at an advanced age at Ilawkhurst, 
the place of his nativity. A posthumous work, on 
the Tcslimoni y of Heretics, was printed by the Rev. 
Mr. Ilogg of Exeter. His unpopularity as a preacher 
has been mentioned. He succeeded Dr. Harris at 
Clutched Friars; but it was not till the forty-fifth 
year of his age that he obtained this settlement. 
The name of Laudner stands high amongst Dis¬ 
senters, and with the established church. Even 
Gibbon compliments his candour, diligence, and 
nocuracy. I’riestly calls him the prince of modern 
divines! A monument is erected in the parish 
church of Ilawkhurst, from which I transcribed the 
following inscription:—“ Nathaniel LaudneR, 
D. D., drew his first and latest breath at Hall House 
in this parish. Benevolent as a gentleman, inde¬ 
fatigable as a scholar, exemplary as a Christian 
minister wherever he resided, his usefulness was 
prolonged to his eighty-fifth year, when, having 
established the Credibiliti/ of the records of our com¬ 
mon salvation without partiality and beyond reply, 
their promises becaijie hft eternal inheritance, July 
8, 1768!” At the top is a representation of Ihe 
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New Testament, encircled t)y these words: “ God 
said, ftt ijicrc be light, and there was light!” Ill’s 
tomb may be stun in Bunhfll Fields. 


81 . 

JOHN ASH, LL.D. 

TERSIlOltE_DIED 1779 . 

The man who is actuated by a trull/ humble and 
contrite spirit, who sincerely desires to follow the 
holy and humble example of the Son of God, whether 
he were a Jew or a Gentile, whether he now ac¬ 
knowledge the Bishop of Home or the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as the supreme head of the church; 
whether he be a Papist or a Protestant, a disciple 
of John Calvin or a follower of Martin Luther, a 
member of the Church of England or of the Kirk 
of Scotland, or a dissenter from either or from both, 
making all reasonable allowances for the prejudices 
of education, in s pite of all that bigotry may suggest 
to the contrary, in obedience to the law of charity 
and the law of God, we pronounce him a man of 
true religion, and cordially embrace him as a real 
Christian. But should he be wholly destitute of 
such a truly humble and contrite spirit, should he 
pay no regard to so humble and so edifying an exam¬ 
ple, be his character in other respects ever so fair, 
his.profession ever so splendid,* his zeal for a party 
in religion ever so warm and ever so properly di- 
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reCted; should his cree<! bo. ever so orthodox, and 
the forms of his religion ever so unexceptionable— 
he is weighed in the balance, and found wanting—< 
rks^ived, (it may be) caressed, applauded, canon¬ 
ized, nay even deified by men, he is rejected of 
God, and cannot enter the kingdom of heaven! 

Sentiments on Education. 

John Ash was born about the year 1740; and 
from his early seriousness, as well as love of learn¬ 
ing, devoted to the ministry'. His education he re¬ 
ceived under Messrs. Hugh and Caleb Evans at the 
Baptist Academy, Bristol. With application he be¬ 
came a good scholar, especially in the department 
of grammar and philology : these were his favouritd 
pursuits in subserviency to the study of theology. 
They arc sometimes toogmueh disunited. This 
worthy man knew their value, and soon distinguished 
hirifcelf in the literary world. Settled at Pershore 
in Worcestershire as pastor of a congregation, he 
was beloved and respected. He published a small^ 
perspicuous •Jinglis/i Grammar, for many years used 
in schools till superseded by Murray; and also a 
large octavo English Dictionani, a work of immense 
labour, which was well received: it is even now by 
many preferred to Johnson’s Abridgment. He wrote 
a religious work, entitled The Dialogues of Eumetics, 
recommending religion to the' rising generation ; and 
also a pleasing Treatise on Education, in two vo¬ 
lumes, furnishing the* reader with the sentiments of 
the best authors on that interesting subject. Dr. 
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Ash died in 1779, much regretted by his family and 
flock? IJe was a very amiable man: those who 
icnew him loved his memofy. 


82. 

JOB ORTON, 

SHREWSBURY.—DIED 1783. 

Some persons are warm and eager in defending 
and propagating their own sentiments on contro¬ 
versial points: they censure and condemn all who 
do not hold those, and call them by some hard and 
opprobrious names: nor do they always spare those 
of the same sentiments with themselves, if they are 
not equally zealous for them. They esteem all those 
to be pious and godly who are in their own way of 
thinking, though some of them trample upon com¬ 
mon probity and fidelity, and discover much con¬ 
ceit, bitterness, and ill-temper; while they enter¬ 
tain an unfavourable opinion of all others, be their 
characters ever so unblameable, and their lives 
useful. 

Consider how zealous many good men are for little 
things, for important nothings. It may truly be said 
of some objects of their zeal, that they are not the 
things of Christ—of others, that they are the least 
of his things—of little value and weight in his reli¬ 
gion. What zeal do they show for particular phrases, 
forms, and ceremonies, for human standards and 
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traditions, and for party distinctions! What zeal for 
doctrines confessedly mysterious and unintelligible, 
and about which wise and good men > n e'x-ry agt^ 
If.'Hg differed; and which, therefore, undoubtedly 
are not essential to religion and salvation! What 
zeal ahd pains to be at the head of a party or con¬ 
siderable in it i or to make proselytes to it! While 
there hath been very little zeal for the indisputabj^s, 
for holiness and usefulness of life, and conformity 
to the rules of the gospel. IIow violent, fiery, and 
bitter, hath the former zeal been; and what dread¬ 
ful effects hath it produced in the church! But how 
little is seen of that wisdom which is from above, 
which is pure, peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

Discourses on Zeal. 

Job Orton was born, 1717, at Shrewsbury. 
IlSving beei\ educated at the grammar school of his 
native town, he was put under the care of Dr. Owen 
of Warrington. He then went to Dr. Doddridge’s 
academy, Northampton, where, haying finished hlk 
studies, he became assistant in that excellent semi¬ 
nary. In 1741, two years after only, he removed and 
settled with a congregation at Shrewsbury. On the 
decease of Dr. Doddridge, he was invited to suc¬ 
ceed him, but declined. He refused also an invi¬ 
tation to’London, a place he never saw, though he 
came so near it as St. Alban’s to preach a charity 
sermon! He laboured for*some years at Shrewsbury 
with assiduity, but grievously afflicted with ner- 
x 2 
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vous complaints; lie, in 1765, altogether gave up 
the ministry. He retired to Kidderminster, where 
1 have been sjjown his habitation, near the church¬ 
yard, where he died, 1783, in the sixty-sixth y-Mr 
of his age.' Never has there been a more steady 
advocate of virtue, nor a more judicious fridnd to 
piety. His useful publications are. Discourses on 
Eternity, on Zeal, and on Public Worship; Medi¬ 
tations on the Sacrament, and some Volumes of Ser¬ 
mons. His Life of Doddridge is a masterpiece of 
biography, which should be in the possession of 
every candidate for the ministry. In 1790, the 
Rev. Robert Gentleman of Kidderminster published 
his posthumous work— An Exposition of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, in 6 volumes, octavo, a work of labour and 
merit: anew edition, with his Life, by Kippis, has 
just appeared to the gratification of all the friends 
of true religion. 


83. 

PHILIP FURNEAUX, D.B. 

CLAPHAiU.-DIED 1783. 

Remember that you not only set out, but proceed 
in the name of Jesus. For you receive not your 
commission from Socrates, or Plato, or Cicero, or 
Seneca; from Luther or Calvin, Arminius or Bax¬ 
ter, or from any other great men, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, (through an excessive apd injudicious regard 
to Whose reputation or authority, the Christian church 
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hath been unhappily rent into a thousand different 
contending parties) but* solely from Jesus Christ. 
"D^jce heed, therefore, that you preach him the only 
Lord, and yourselves servants of. the churches for his 
sake. 

When various factions arose amongst the Corin¬ 
thians, and one boasted, T am. of I'aul; anotlja*, / 
of Cephas or Peter, and 1 of Christ; the apostle put 
to them these pertinent and poignant interroga¬ 
tories, Is Christ divided ? urns Pant crucified fur you f 
or were, ye baptized in the name of Paul f It should, 
therefore, sirs, be your principal care to keep your 
eye on your commission, and on your Master, and 
to direct men’s regard to him, as the only head In 
his church, as the only sovereign in his kingdom, 
as well as our only Saviour and guide to heaven. 
Set on foot and promote no private or party schemes; 
nfl^interest qf your own or others in derogation of, 
much less in opposition to his. Let it be your con¬ 
stant aim and ambition to render men loyal and 
faithful subjects to that King whom. God hath set on 
his holy hill of Zion. Maintain and cultivate peace, 
charity, and unity, with all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, however they may differ 
from one another, or from you in religious opinions 
or modes of worship. Meekness and humility are 
the peculiar ornaments of a Christian, especially of a 
minister, as nothing can he more indecent in him 
than haughtiness and pride. Put on, therefore, ,as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, meekness, long- 
siffcring, and humbleness of mind, as yell as Iwwels 
x *3 
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of metrics ami kindness; and, above all, put on Cha¬ 
nt)/, •whi'sll is tfic bond of perfection. 

Charge to Ministers at Jiridporf 

Philip Furneaux was born, 1742, at Totness, 
Devonshire; he was educated by ,Dr. Jennings, 
whose Lectures on Jeuish Antiquities ho afterwards 
gave to the world. Finishing his studies, be became 
assistant to the Rev. Henry Read at St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, Southwark: here he continued three years, 
when he removed to Clapham. For many years he 
was associated with Dr. Prior in the Lord Day’s 
Evening Lecture, Salters’ Hall, where he preached 
to a full and attentive auditor}'. Ilis delivery, though 
not exactly accordant, with the rules of elocution, 
commanded the ear and the heart. After having 
supported a public character with reputation for 
upwards of thirti/ years, he was laid as r ide by a So¬ 
lent and incurable insanity!! Ilis talents and attain¬ 
ments were of a superior order, but his memory 
wonderful. When the cause of the r Dissenters 
against the corporation of London, on their exemp¬ 
tion from serving the office of sheriff was brought 
into the House of Lords, he carried away and com¬ 
mitted to paper the long and admirable speech of 
Lord Mansfield! This brought him acquainted with 
his Lordship, who ever after highly esteen'ed him, 
even contributing to the subscription by which be 
was supported in a private* madhouse the remainder 
of*his days. Dr. Furneaux published several ex¬ 
cellent single sermons and ‘pamphlets, especially his 
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masterly Letters to filuchslonc on his Exposition of 
the Act of Toleration., He, as one o£ Coward’s 
.trustees, was a zealous friend to tlic academy di¬ 
gitally under Doddridge, and now at Wymondky, 
suggesting many liberal improvements. Ilis tomb 
may be seen in Bunhili Fields*. 


84 . 

RICHARD PRICE, D.D. F. it. S. 

DIF.]) 1791 . 

It has been said, that if Christimii/n came from 
God, it would have been taught the world with such 
clearness and precision, as not to leave room for 
doubts and disputes. It is wonderful to me, that 
mny person can mention this who believes the doc¬ 
trines of Natural religion, or who has read the de¬ 
fences of Christianity. Has the Author of nature 
given us reason in this manner, or even the infor¬ 
mation wT‘ derive from our senses ? Is it possible, 
while we continue such creatures as we are, that 
any instruction should ho so clear as to preclude 
disputes? Supposing the Deity to grant us super¬ 
natural light, are we judges what degree of it he 
ought to give, or in what particular manner it ought 
to be communicated ? 

The animosities, persecutions, and blood, lied, 
which the Christian religion has occasioned, ^iave* 
been urged as objections to it. T.iiis, likewise, ccr- 
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tainly should not be mentioned till it can be shown, 
t\iat therb is one benefit 'or blessing enjoyed by 
mankind, which has not been the occasion of ev/'ol 
How easy would it be to reckon up many dreadful 
calamities, which owe their existence to knowledge, 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to‘civil govern¬ 
ment ? How obvious is it, that what is in its nature 
most useful and excellent, will for this very reason 
become most hurtful and pernicious when misapplied 
or abused ? Christianity forbids every evil work. 
Its spirit is the spirit of forbearance, meekness, and 
benevolence. Were it to prevail in its genuine 
purity, and be universally practised, peace and joy 
would reign ever more ! Uncharitableness, priest¬ 
craft, contention, and persecution, arc evils which 
have taken place among its professors, in direct 
opposition to its scope and design. Is it not then 
hard, that it should be made responsible for thesJ? 
Has it not a right to be judged by its genius and 
tendencies, rather than by any mischief, which 
blihdness and bigotry, and the love of (lamination 
have done in the Christian church ? For my own 
part, when I contemplate the horrid scenes which 
ecclesiastical history presents to our view, instead 
of feeling disgust with Christianity, I am struck 
with the divine foresight discovered by its Founder, 
when he said, 1 am not come to send peace on earth, 
but a sword; and led to a Jinuer fnilh, arising from 
a reflection on the warning given in the scriptures, 
that an apostacy would come, and a savage power 
nppe&r, which would defile God’s sanctuary, tram- 
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pic on truth and liberty, and make itself drunk with 
the blood of saints and martyrs ! Dissertations. 

... Richard Price was born at Triton, Glamor* 
gaifthire, 1723, educated at Neath, and afterwards 
removed to the Rev. Mr. Eames’s academy in Lon¬ 
don. Ilis father, a rigid Calvinist, finding his son 
one day reading Dr. Chtrl's Sermons, flung them 
into the fire! On finishing at the academy^J.._'Be¬ 
came domestic chaplain to Mr. Strcatficld, Stoke 
Newington, assisting Dr. Chandler and other minis¬ 
ters in the vicinity of London. In 1757 he settled 
at Hackney, and next year resided at Newington 
Green. He now published his profound Review of 
the Questions and Difficulties of Morals. In 1767 
came out his admirable Dissertations on Providence, 
Prayer, a future State, ami Miracles. In 1770 he 
was chosen to the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, 
at^l the next year printed his masterly tract on 
Reversionary Payments. In 1776 he gave to the 
public his Observations on Civil Liberty, with refer¬ 
ence to the American war, for which, in a gqjd 
box, he received the freedom of the City of Lon¬ 
don. In 1778, be carried on a controversy with 
Priestley on Materialism and Necessity, conducted 
with candour and ability. In 1786 appeared an in¬ 
comparable Volume of Sermons on the Christian Doc¬ 
trine. .Here lie justly maintains that Christians 
of all parties, however they may censure one an¬ 
other, or whatever opposition may seem to be in 
their opinions, are ’agreed in all that is essential to 
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Christianity! But his celebrated discourse on The 
Love iif our Country, 1789, drew on him the indig¬ 
nation o? Buriys in his Reflections on the French Revo¬ 
lution, which he repelled with a manly integr!*/. 
He died, 1791, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
An immense number of distinguished public charac¬ 
ters attended his interment in Bunhill. Fields. Mrs. 
Chapone pourtrayed his character, under the feigned 
name of Simplicius, with a beautiful accuracy. He 
was, indeed, one of the greatest and best men that 
ever lived. 


85. 

ROBERT ROBINSON, 

CAMBRIDGE.-DIED 1791. 

Why do you not persecute, at least, with the 
tongue, those monstrous Unitarians? t Because I 
have no warrant from Christ to do so; nor the least 
inclination to forge one. This is well enough: but 
why do you praise them in every company ? Be¬ 
cause a mistaken man may merit praise for that very 
industry which hath led him into an error; and for 
that integrity which makes him, against his interest, 
support it. But what occasion is there to keep com¬ 
pany with them, and to maintain an intimacy with 
them ? Because on every other article they edify 
me, and on this we agree to differ. In the posses¬ 
sion of this truth, I think I have the advantage of 
them. In regard to many others, I am not worthy 
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to speak to them; I glory in being their disciple. 
In what light then do you consider a sincere # man, 
who denies our Lord’s divinity? In # the fight of a 
iLSgtakcn brother; in every other attitude an object 
of esteem, and in that of denying the divinity of 
my Lord, an object of my tenderest compassion. 
All this argues great coldness to your Lord! I would 
rather be frozen into a formalist, than inflamed with 
the fire of hell; in the first case, I shoukVoe a 
harmless statue; in the last, a destroyer, like the 
devil. 

Which of the ten commandments does a man 
break by following his own convictions in religion ? 
Suppose the worst, that he is in an error; yet his 
error rcmaincth -with himself. Is any of us less wisp, 
less just, or less safe, because another does that for 
himself which we every day do for ourselves ? Our 
6afety is not endangered by his taking the liberty to 
tlffck for himself: it is we who endanger his safety 
by taking the liberty to think for him. In such a 
case we should be less wise and less just than we 
ought to Ije; as he would be if he allowed usio 
run our liberty into such licentiousness. How is it 
that men, Christian men too, can see one another’s 
sicknesses, and hear of one another’s misfortunes, 
without any emotions of anger, and with all the 
feelings of humanity and pity that Christians ought 
to have for one another; and that they cannot bear 
to hear a conscientious man avow sentiments dif¬ 
ferent from their qwn Without a red resentment, 
that like a hot thunderbolt hisses and wounds, £nd 
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kills where it falls? No; it is not justice, it is not 
prudtfhcc, it is not humanity, it is not benevolence, 
it is not zeal f#v these dispositions ; it seems as if it 
were the explosion of an infected heart, xrherejfle 
milk of human kindness never flowed. If^such 
emotions can proceed from Christians , we must sup¬ 
pose what we are loth to think; thaf is, that some 
Clm-'r'ians are in some unhappy moments divested of 
ail the principles of their holy religion, and actuated 
by the dispositions of the most ignorant and cruel 
of mankind. But, say they, though we receive no* 
injury, yet Clod is dishonoured; Ah! is God dis¬ 
honoured? Imitate his conduct, then; docs lie 
thunder, docs he lighten, docs he afflict this poor 
man? Behold his sun enlightens his habitation, his 
rain refreshes his fields, his gentle breeze fans and 
animates him every day, his revelation lies always 
open before him, his throne of mercy is ever acces¬ 
sible to him ; and will i/ou, rash Christian, will i/ou 
mark him out for vengeance? I repeat it again, 
imitate your heavenly Father; and, at least, sus¬ 
pend your anger till that day, when tlh. Lord will 
male manifest the counsels of mens hearts, and then 
shall ever 1 / man have praise if God. 

1‘U a for the Divinitu if Christ, and Village 
Sermons. 

Robert Robinson was born, 1735, at Swaffham, 
Norfolk: educated at the^grammar school of his 
native place, he made an early proficiency in clas¬ 
sical attainments. His excellent mother, left a 
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widow with a family, bound him apprentice to a 
hair-dresser in Crutched Friars, London. vHe now 
became a follower of Whitfield, lldtnainc, &c. irt 
fa'f\a zealous methodist! With them he commenced 
preacher at Norwich; but leaving them, he, in 
1701, settled with a Baptist church at Cambridge. 
His family increasing, he had recourse to farming, 
and other secular employments, lie was eyy ^?'d 
in preaching both at Cambridge, and in all the vil¬ 
lages around it ; he also studied hard, and acquired 
«ni immense stock of knowledge. lie was highly 
esteemed by some of the heads, and many of the 
members of the University of Cambridge. In 17!K) 
be went to preach a charity sermon at Birmingham, 
where he died suddenly in bis bed, having reached 
the fifty-fourth year of his age. lie had injured his 
health by excessive application, but expired just as 
he had wished, “ quiet and alone !” As a preacher 
he was inimitable. 11 is volume of Village Sermon », 
with Morning E.mriscs at the end of them, are 
unique : they are singular in their subjects, original 
in their illuJtrations, and practical in'tbeir tendency. 
Clamours were raised about bis orthodoxy, but lie 
had a .sound head and a .sound heart ever intent on 
promoting the best interest of his fellow-creatures. 
Altogether an extraordinary man, neither his talents 
nor his attainments were of a common description. 
He possessed an exquisite genius, a rich fancy, and 
a simple yet impressive eloquence. Ilis two great 
works are his IlistonJ of Baptism and his Ecclesias¬ 
tical Researches, each a quarto volume. His nys- 
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cellaneous works, in five octavo volumes, were col¬ 
lected and published by Mr. Benjamin Flower, who 
Vas written a ,prefixed Mc'moir of him with fidelity. 
His admirable translation of Saurin’s Sermons, wjtli 
his masterly Prefaces, as well as his History and 
Mystery of Good Frifiay, are well known in th6 reli¬ 
gious world. Never was there a more enlightened 
art 1 ardent friend both of the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. 


86 . 

CALEB EVANS, D.D. 

BRISTOL.—DIED 1791. 

It has never been my custom, ns you well know, 
to give hard names to those that differ from me, 
even on subjects of the highest importance; *..id 
you will not therefore expect any thing of this kind 
in the present publication. The -wrath of man will 
-never work the righteousness of God; and, I hope, I 
have learned to tremble at that word of my divine 
Master, Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant If Hailing accusations may be as easily ap¬ 
plied to the support of error as of truth; and can 
only tend in either case to inflame, never to con¬ 
vince or persuade. We ought as sincerely and 
cheerfully to admire the virtues of those that may 
dijfer from us the most widely,.as we would wish to 
detect and avoid their errors. But suffer me to 
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caution you against the opposite extreme, that of 
scepticism and indifference—a temper of-miSd, of 
Jill others, the most unpardonable, *and the most 
pin -jicious. It is the highest insult we can offer to 
the Qod of truth, and has the most direct tendency 
to banish truth, and, with it, "all true virtue and 
happiness out'of the world. But amidst the clash 
of contending parties, and the jarring of such Jty 
discordant sentiments, as are propagated and zea¬ 
lously contended for in what is called the Christian 
world, in the present day, it becomes more neces¬ 
sary than ever for all that would be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in them, with meekness anil 
fear, uprightly and impartially to search the scrip¬ 
tures, and judge for themselves. Your faith will 
otherwise be of no use to you, it will stand in the 
wisdom of men, and not in the power of God. 
Then only can you receive the truth so as to derive 
any saving benefit from it, when you receive it, not 
as the word of men, but, as it is, in truth, the 
word of God, which also warketh effectually in them 
that hilicvc. • The truth will be of no avail to you 
if you arc not sanctified by it, and made real Chris¬ 
tians. And then only will you recommend it to 
others, to any good purpose, when it appears that 
you yourselves have been made by it truly humble, 
holy, heavenly-minded, useful, active, and benevo¬ 
lent, abounding in even/ good word and work, as 
those that are wisely persuaded their labour shall not 
In in vain in the Lord’. 

Discourses on the Atonement 
y 2 
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Caleb Evans was borfi, 1788, at Bristol, of 
pious* and respectable parents; bis father, Hugh 
JSvans, u'as scaled there over a largo and flourishing 
Baptist congregation. The son was trained up wjjft 
the utmost care as to his learning, morals, and 
piety. lie was, at length, sent to an academy Under 
Dr. Walker, of Mile End, London, of distinguished 
refutation. Here he applied himself to his studies, 
and laid a solid basis for usefulness and respectability 
in his profession. Ilis first engagement as minister 
was at Unicorn Yard in the Borough, and occasion¬ 
ally at Clapham; but he removed to Bristol to assist 
his excellent father, ar.d was ordained his coadjutor 
1767- Here he was most acceptable as a preacher, 
and also as tutor in the academy, training up 
young men for the ministry. In 1781, he, alto¬ 
gether, succeeded his father on his decease, both 
in the church and the academy, presiding over them 
with singular reputation. In August,, 1791, a<pa- 
ralytic stroke terminated his useful and honourable 
career. He died at a small rural village, Doumend, 
in the vicinity of Bristol. Here he puilt a neat 
chapel, which flourishes to the present day. In this 
chapel his much-respected widow, recently deceased, 
has placed an elegant mural monument, with the 
following just inscription:—“ Sacred to the memory 
of the IIev. Caleh Evans, an exemplary Chris¬ 
tian, an eloquent and eminently useful preacher, 
the faithful pastor of the Baptist church in Broad- 
mead, Bristol, and the accomplished president and 
tutor of the Bristol Education Society, which owed 
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its existence to his suggestion, and its-jirosperity 
(under God) to his talents and laboftrs; he finished 
course, Aug. 9, 1791, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age! Ilis remains are interred in the burying- 
ground, near Red-Cross Street, Bristol, but his 
hi it ivi 11 % widow chose to place this .memorial of 
her fasting affection and esteem in the GH" to 
which he often retired, where he set forward and 
completed the erection of this chapel, and where he 
entered into Eternal rest! ” 

Immediately after his decease, a medallion head of 
white marble was placed in the Museum of the aca¬ 
demy, indicative of the sense of his merits enter¬ 
tained by the Education Society. Ilis publi¬ 
cations are few—A Reply to Dr. Priestley’s Appeal 
in Behalf of the leading Doctrines of Christianity ; 
a Collection of Jh/mns ; a Tract on the Atonement; 
nnVi single ■rnionx preached on various occasions. 
He conducted with spirit and success a controversy 
with the celebrated John Wesley, vindicating tjie 
resistance *f the American colonies to Great Bri¬ 
tain, for ho was an enlightened and ardent friend of 
the liberties of mankind! The author of the Sequel 
is happy in availing himself of this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of regard to the merits of a beloved 
and hi^h/if-rcspee/ed relative, to whom he stands in¬ 
debted tor his education, as well as for his introduc¬ 
tion into the CiiristiancMinistry. 
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MICAJAH TOWGOOD, 

EXETF.K.-DIED 1792. 

♦ 

The foundation ol' ail beauty, an ingenious au- 
thtltf - has observed, is iiiiifunviti/ amidst vai /cti/. 
That the great Founder of the Christian church 
hath, in thi:- pect, formed it with admirable 
beauty an v c 've observer will evidently see. 
For amidst the infinite variety of gifts and endow¬ 
ments, of ranks and offices, of sentiments and opi¬ 
nions, which his wisdom permits, or his counsel 
ordains, a delightful union, or uniformity, is ex¬ 
pressly established. Ail the differently-minded 
Cl radians are to fie e ; in perfect charity; and, 
notwliiistav-d'iig iheir diversity of sentiments and 
speculations, they are a ! 1 to sit at one table, and^co 
eat as oS the same b r eau, and to drink as of the 
same sacramental cup, in token of their being fel- 
low-meinbeis of.the same household of faith, and 
of their unfeigned lov<_ to one another. As far, 
therefore, as we destroy this unity or communion, 
by causeless separations, or hinder it liom taking 
place, so far we hurt the beauty and the glory of 
the church, which is called the spouse of Jesus 
Christ. Should not this consideration engage the 
various sects and parties amongst Christians, to heal 
thq unhappy breach their separation have made, 
and to receive one another to the common table of 
their J prd ? .Shall the one body, the visible church 
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of Christ, setting up a table in opposition to ethers, 
fencing it round with the peculiarities of their scct^, 
and suffering none to eat with them but those who 
coni ply with the same gestures and modes, and 
form* of thinking, or at lea%t of speaking, with 
themselves? .Is this that unity of spirit—that com¬ 
munion of saints—that mutual forbearance and fel¬ 
lowship with one another, which Christhffu’iy en¬ 
joins? No; but the glorious symmetry of that liv¬ 
ing temple, the body and church of Christ, is hereby 
grievously hurt , envymgs, mutual jealousies, ani¬ 
mosities, and party zeal, loo naturally creep in, and 
sour and contract the mind. Infidels insult, Chris¬ 
tianity wounded in the house of its friends, and 
Charity, its /;/<, runs out. at (lit wounds! 

( lit IntiC C/irintllllllhl. 

•Mica.t.vii Towt.ooi) was horn, 1700, at Axuiin- 
ster in Devonshire. 11 is grandfather, -Matthew 
Towgood, was ejected from the church by the Act 
iof I’niforipitv. He thus .-peaks of lie descent 1—• 
“ 1 esteem it a greater honour to descend from one 
of these noble confessors than to have had a coronet 
or garter in the line of my ancestry ; and I look 
forward with joy to the approaching happy day 
when that glorious list of heroes will shine with dis¬ 
tinguished honours, and mount up to thrones of 
power, while their titled and enribboned persecutors 
will sink into shame, and be glad to hide their faces 
in the deepest obscurity ! ” Educated by bis father,' 
he, in 1717, was placed under t^e ltev* Henry 
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Grove at Taunton for the Christian ministry. In 
1722 he was ordained at Morcton Ilampsted, and 
in 1737 he removed to Crcditon; but, in 1719, lie 
settled at Exeter, where he remained to the end of 
his life, discharging the duties of his station' with 
exemplary fidelity. In 1782 he resigned, through 
the infirmities of age, after more than sixty years of 
service . : n the Christian sanctuary ! lie died in his 
ninety-second year, highly beloved and respected; 
indeed, he was denominated The slposltc of the Watt 
of England ! Ho published on Infant Baptism, and 
other subjects ; but his chief work was his Dissent¬ 
ing Gentleman's Letters, in answer to Mr. White, a 
clergyman of the church of England, of which 
there have been many editions, and which is deemed 
a standard work amongst Dissenters. His Character 
of Charles the First is a curious piece ; but his Tracts, 
which arc valuable, were collected into one volun*?-, 
by Mr. Benjamin Flower, formerly of Cambridge, 
lie was a pious, sensible, liberal divine, the distin¬ 
guished friend of civil and religious liberty. 11 is 
respected colleague, the llov. James Manning, 
wrote his Memoirs, and has done justice to his me¬ 
mory. 


SS. 

JOHN WICHE, 

MAIDSTONE.—)>*1ED ,1791. 

Ir'seems to be almost unavoidable, that sects or 
heresies, (if they may be called so) should bo 
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imongst us. And ye* these, with but a moderate 
[legree of Christian knowledge and goodnes^, may 
be made to consist most harmoniously •with that 
■unihi, amongst Chuistians in general, which is 
molt desirable and lovely; as manifesting, and as a 
mentis to preserve and cherish, the subjection they 
all. owe to their one Master and Lord, Christ 
Jesus. For, 

Were I so happy, as to live in a neiglAatirhooa 
and country of those who agreed with me, in be¬ 
lieving the Costel, and in being determined to be 
governed by it; might I also be thought worthy, 
with my imperfect attainments, to be admitted a 
member in one of those particular societies; I 
should, doubtless, experience comforts, not to.be 
felt by a solitan/ Christian, and greater than can be 
expressed by one who enjoys them. The love 1 bear 
towards all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
v. .rity would lim e find particular objects, and occa¬ 
sions, for those exercises of if, which naturally im¬ 
prove and strengthen it: a peculiar degree of sym¬ 
pathy would, in all likelihood, subsist betwixt'me 
and those who statedly concurred with me, in affec¬ 
tionately celebrating the divine Majesty' and good¬ 
ness; in recognising the humility and meekness, 
the patience and fortitude, the condescension, and 
suffering goodness, the faithfulness and wisdom, 
the ptfwer and glory of Christ; and in continued 
endeavours to persuade, excite, and encourage one 
another, by the example of the gracious Redeemer, 
by his doctrines, institutions and precepts, aifd by* 
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all the motives of his Gostel, so to live in this 
world,-as ,to adorn the holy doctrine we believe, 
tQ,bc filled with the peace and hope it inspires here, 
and be prepared for the everlasting happiness it pro¬ 
mises hereafter. But such particular regard for, one 
another, which we of the same society must needs 
be sensible to, could not, surely, lead us to ima¬ 
gine, that the character and privileges of Christians 
belonged only to ourselves and those who agreed 
with us in sentiment, concerning the particular doc¬ 
trines and institutions of Christ, or the form and 
order of those services which wo think most proper 
to be observed in Christian assemblies. We should 
not esteem ourselves to be Christians, on account of 
the particular manner in which we understood this 
or that, or any particular doctrine, or precept, of 
Christ, and because our professions and practice 
were correspondent; but because we believe him to 
be, such as we understand the New Testament to 
represent him to us, the Christ, the Son of God, 
and because we truly desire, and endeavour, to 
know and do the will of God as declared by him. 
And as it cannot be but that all having the like faith 
in Christ, and disposition to learn of him and obey 
him, must be his approved disciples; so we, un¬ 
doubtedly, should esteem all such to be our fcllow- 
disciples and brethren in Christ Jesus, and use our 
utmost caution in those rules which we agree to ob¬ 
serve in our society, lest by them any should be ex¬ 
clude from the privileges of it, whom Christ hath 
accepted. We should not content ourselves in say- 
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ing, with respect to «6uch, that we arc ready to 
receive them, if they will come to the communion 
of The Church in the way which Chn'jt himself 
■hath appointed. This would be arrogating to our¬ 
selves, and to those whose particular opinions and 
practice agree with ours, more than any of us, per¬ 
haps, would .think it just, or‘reasonable, expressly 
to assert or claim. For what would the meanjpg 
most evidently implied in such a speech*, be, but 
this? The Church of Christ indudeth no more 
than those of our men parti/; and our interpretation 
of some particulars in the New Testament must deter¬ 
mine the e.undilions upon which the communion of The 
Christian Church shall la obtained. 

Idea of a Christian Churchy 

John Wiciie was born, 1718, at Taunton, of 
respectable parents, the family having been sufferers 
fi.; their attachment to the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth in the cause of civil and religious li¬ 
berty. Mr. W., destined to the Christian ministry, 
was educated under Dr. Uotherant in the north, of 
England, his patron being the celebrated Dr. James 
Foster of eloquent memory. Having finished at 
the academy, he preached at Salisbury; and during 
the Rebellion, 1715, delivered there a spirited ser¬ 
mon, rousing his countrymen to the support of the 
Brunswick family. Quitting this place soon after, 
he thought of embracing some secular profession, 
but was invited to Maidstone, where lie settled with 
a small though respectable general Baptist congre- 
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gation. II ore lie continued'beloved and respected 
for nekr half a century, dying, 1794, in the seventy- 
si,xth yeaV of l is age. Employed in the tuition of, 
the rising generation, he, to the last, pursued .the 
even tenor of his way, thus approving himself a 
most useful member, of the community. lie was 
the intimate friend of Lakdnek, and‘published his 
Fo'.ir Discourses on the different Systems of The¬ 
ology. ilis own only theological production was 
An Idea of a Christian Church, (published in 17G0) 
replete with good sense and liberality ; it displays a 
just sense of the importance of the right of private 
judgment, and indicates the enlarged spirit of the 
New Testament. Were all churches formed on his 
plan, it would conduce to the credit and peace of the 
religious world. 


89. 

SAMUEL STENNETT, D.D. 

DIED 1795. 

As we ought all to contend earnestli/ for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, so we tire obliged, by 
the simplicity and sameness of that divine spirit and 
temper which hath been infused into our hearts, 
trust sinccrcli/ and ajfvctionatch/ to love one another. 
If the laws of hu&Anity constrain us to express a 
tender regard towards mankind in general, purely 
upop this principle, that they partake, of the same 
nature with ourselves; the argument must receive 
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additional strength wtten it comes clothed with all 
the native dignity and generosity whicji rtligion 
gives it—at the same time presenting to*our viejv 
*the good man, who is born from above, as the ob- 
jecf of this our esteem and affection. Can we be¬ 
lieve him to be the offspring ,of God—the brother 
of Jesus, and a partaker of the same nature with 
ourselves, and not embrace him with the utmSst 
cordiality in the arms of Christian charit^ ? God 
forbid that we should be insensible to such divine 
impressions! Ik/ovcd, let us lave one another, for 
lovi is of God: and even / one that loveth is horn of 
God, and knoweth God. lie that loveth no/, knoiveth 
not God, for God is love. May this temper live and 
increase in each of our hearts, so proving us to*be 
the disciples of Jesus; till at length it shall arrive at 
its utmost perfection in the realms of light and 
glory above ! Discourses on Personal Religion. 

Samuel Stennett was born, 1727, in London, 
and educated with care by his excellent parents; 
his grandfather was the celebrated. Joseph Stennett, 
who was noticed by Queen Anne for his patriotism 
and piety. The subject of this memoir, after 
passing through his studies under the Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard at the Stepney academy, usually assigned 
to those destined for the ministry, was settled at 
Little Wild Street, Lincoln’s Ijttn Fields, where ha 
preached to a small but very select congregation till 
his death in 179.5,.ageS sixty-eight years. He^wa* 
assisted by his only son, who, from ill health, soon 
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retired into the country. Di*. Samuel Stcnnett dis¬ 
tinguished himself both as preacher and minister. 

preacher, \\fi was a neat composer of sermons, 
recommended to his hearers by a very affectionate 
delivery; as a writer, lie was author of two octavo 
volumes of Sermons- <;ii Personal Religion ; a volume 
on the Domestic Duties; another on the Parable of 
tht Sower: he also wrote with good temper on the 
Baptismal Controversy; and published, likewise, on 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures. These arc admi¬ 
rable in their kind, moderately Oalvinistic, but 
marked by good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Soft and tranquil was the evening of his days. He 
had a poetical talent, and with the effusions of his 
muse would entertain his company. His country 
residence was a neat cottage at Muswell Hill, near 
Highgate, where I annually visited him. Here he 
received his friends with ease, and treated them 
with a cheerful hospitality. The gentleman, the 
scholar, and the Christian, he was an ornament of 
the religious community. 


90. 

ANDREW KIPPIS, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 
died 1795. 

Religious differences sye a mighty cause of the 
disputes and aversions that have taken place in the 
earth. In consequence of religious differences, 
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mankind have been ready to view one another in a 
light peculiarly odious, and to cherish thd # roost un¬ 
friendly, and even the most malignant sentiments. 
Th* quarrels that have arisen from this origin have 
been always too generally prevalent; and it is, alas! 
to be feared, that they will cdhtinue to prevail for 
ages yet to come. The effects of a temper of this 
kind must he extremely bad, if we consider the 
matter in a moral and religious light. 

And iiinr, if my voice could be heard, I would 
ardently and affectionately call upon the bigots and 
jirrsrcntors of the globe, no longer to violate the 
rights of conscience, but. to grant to every man the 
privilege of worshipping his God and Father, in 
the manner that is agreeable to the dictates of his 
own mind. Be persuaded, since ye are disciples of 
the same Master, to live in love, even as Christ also 
loved you; and do not permit any differences in re¬ 
ligious sentiTnents to interrupt the harmonious agree¬ 
ment with which it behoves you to march on in the 
road that leads to the mansions of glory. In short, 
let each of*us, in our several stations and connex¬ 
ions, be studious to cultivate the sentiments of uni¬ 
versal meekness, good-will, and benevolence; and 
let us constantly attend to the mighty arguments 
and motives to this purpose, which are set before us 
in the Cgispel. If thus we be careful not to fall out 
by the way, we shall enjoy the truest satisfaction 
which the present life cun afford, and shall be pre¬ 
paring for the realms of complete concord and bless¬ 
edness ! Sermonif. 
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Andrew Kippis was born, 1725, at Nottingham; 
he was descended, on both sides, from ministers 
ejected by the ‘Cruel Act of Uniformity. His father, 
was a silk hosier, but, he dying early, the son/vas 
transferred to Sleaford, Lincolnshire, where he re¬ 
ceived his grammar'education. At the age of six¬ 
teen he became a pupil for the ministry under Dod¬ 
dridge at Northampton. Upon the close of his 
studies he was invited to Dorchester and Boston, 
but, in 174*G, chose the latter situation. In 1750 
he removed to Dorking, Surry, where he succeeded 
Mason, author of the Treatise <m Self-Knowledge. 
Here he remained only three years; for, in 1755, 
on the death of the Rev. Obadiali Hughes, he fixed 
his residence at Westminster, where he died, Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1795, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. He had been active through life as minister, 
tutor, and writer. In the academies of Iloxton and 
of Hackney he taught with talent and respectability; 
he was also member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
•and of the lloyal Society. Ills grand work was 
the Biographia Britannica, which, alas! he 
left more than half unfinished. What he has done 
is executed with diligence and impartiality. Such 
was the suavity of his disposition, that he was, in 
his biographical sketches, more apt to dwell on the 
virtues than to expose the frailties of mankind. A 
friend telling him that the sarcastic Horace Walpole 
reproached him with a love of indiscriminate pane¬ 
gyric, the biographer replied,Tell him to wait 
till.I come to his Father’s life, he may then have rca- 
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son to alter liis opinion!” As the honesfpatriot, 
i)r. Kippis would have reprobated tfie corrupt 
statesman destroying the liberties of his country. 
Il'e published separately the Lives of Captain Cooke 
and of Dr. Pringle ; he also printed a volume of ex¬ 
cellent Sermons, as well as numerous pamphlets. 
Dr. AUvaham lia s, who preached his funeral sermon, 
expatiates on bis mild and gentle temper, his po¬ 
lished manners, his graceful address, and the variety 
of his accomplishments. ] knew him well, received 
from him marks of friendship, and am happy in 
paying this tribute of respect to his philanthropy. 


ill. 

STEPHEN ADDINGTON, D.D. 

Dill) ITb'i. 

Pal i, reviewing what ho.had been and done, he 
could net but he astonished that such a sinner 
against Christ should lie forgiven. “ Nevertheless,” 
says he, “ though my character and conduct had 
“ been so offensive and provoking, I obtained 
“ mercy,” Ac. lie was now willing to acknowledge 
bis obligations to that, though he imagined he had 
no need of it before, even while committing acts of 
the most violent outrage which could he offered 
against Christianity anti Christians. In //«-«, ydiile 
a Pharisee, ho gloried: and upon what piinciple?. 
That on which jx hi jut ltd Papist per., scutes i 7 whom' 
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he stigmatizes as heretics, pretending therein to 
serve God and his church. But will that justify him 
before the tribunal of his righteous Judge, or even 
the cool and impartial opinion of sober sense? 
What sentiments must Saul have entertained of the 
Divine Being, if he could suppose him to be well 
pleosed with a man, who cuts another’s throat, 
stones himt'o death, hums him at the stake, or tor¬ 
tures him on a rack, because his religious sentiments 
do not exactly coincide with his own, or on account 
of his worshipping God in a place and posture, in a 
mode and dress, different from those he has been 
most accustomed to ? The prejudices of education, 
however early imbibed or strongly rivetted, cannot 
vindicate any man in such a spirit and conduct, 
much less one of Saul's talents and literary know¬ 
ledge. Far from attempting to justify himself therein 
after his conversion, he owned his guilt, and wept 
over it! Life of Paul. 

Stephen Addington was born about the year 
1730, near Harborough, Leicestershire; his pious 
parents, discovering in him a love of learning and 
of religion, early devoted him to the service of the 
sanctuary, lie was placed under the care of the 
great and good Doihlridgc, who treated him as his 
own son, whilst the pupil ever retained tile pro- 
foundest regard for his memory! Indeed, his appli¬ 
cation and good conduct m\ist have recommended 
■him fo any tutor, for he was more than use illy in¬ 
dent cm improvement. Hi« exercises in the Mini-fry 
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were acceptable both at Northampton aniMn its 
vicinity. On finishing his education, he'was fixed 
at Harborough, where he had the superintcndance 
of'a large congregation, and established a flourish¬ 
ing' academy. Here he resided for many years, 
when, at length, he removed to London. In the 
metropolis he preached, hut not with the popularity 
he enjoyed in the country, and trained* up a few 
young men for the ministry, by conducting an in¬ 
stitution denominated The Evangelical Academy. lie 
died 1700, having suffered for some time from a 
paralytic stroke. His publications were— Remarks 
an IVarburtnn's Divine Legation, a work of consi¬ 
derable research; Tract an Jnlant Baptism ; a small 
English Greek Grammar ; The Life of the Apostle. 
Paul; A Treatise on A{ilu tinns; and some minor 
publications. He was a truly respectable member 
uf the religious community. 


92. 

CHARLES BULK LEY. 

DIED 1797. 

The multiplying forms, ceremonies, and external 
services in the affairs of religion, is quite contrary 
to the nature and genius of Christianity, and tends 
directly to destroy that kingdom which the Gospel 
was intended to erect, and to introduce that f.hicE 
it was intended to overthrow by leading n'.vii to 
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ascribtya worth and efficacy to things of a positive 
and ritual* nature far beyond their real importance, 
and to depreciate and undervalue inward purity and 
goodness of disposition. This is the natural ten¬ 
dency of the thing; and this its tendency has ap¬ 
peared to a dreadful degree of demonstration in the 
church of Home, in which jntn ami umlcfiletl religion 
is almost tost and overwhelmed under a heavy op¬ 
pressive weight of absurd, superstitious, and ridi¬ 
culous rites. The same consequences must follow, 
whenever the same humour is indulged. It cannot, 
therefore, but he most earnestly wished, that some 
of those who profess a reformation from that church 
bore less resemblance to it in this respect, and that 
they would think betimes of returning to the pri¬ 
mitive simplicity of the Christian institution; and if 
the khisriloiu iit (< 'ml hr r.ithi/i n\ ; if it consists in the 
regularity of the temper and tin; goodness of the 
heart ; if this was the great end and design of the 
Christian scheme; then this may and to in¬ 

spire us with/irvtv^ aim it n and h>tc towards those 
who, though they may differ from us in speculation, 
or with respect to the exterior services of religion, 
are men of honest, pious, and good dispositions. 
A gotHl, cmeiistait Christ inn can never, without the 
highest absurdity, be looked upon, under pretence 
of a zeal for the Christian faith, with contempt or 

aversion, or even with indifference. And nil those 

c 

professors of the Christian religion uni t surely have 
an undoubted claim to that title on whom Chris¬ 
tianity b.as had .the very ■effect it was intended to 
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have, who arc endowed with that temper and dispo¬ 
sition of mind which it was the very cpd of the 
Gospel to inspire, however erroneejs we - may ima¬ 
ging them to be in their judgment with respect to 
thos£ positive injunctions which the Gospel itself 
teaches us to look upon as of a vastly inferior and 
comparatively diminutive nature, and which derive 
all the excellency they have front their tendency*to 
promote that purity and goodness of hears* of which 
the persons we are now speaking of are supposed to 
be possessed, or as to any of the speculative doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, the belief of every one of 
which are likewise by the Christian rr/ioimi itself 
represented as being absolutely without avail and 
significancy to any purposes of merit or acceptable¬ 
ness in the sight of God, further than they are pro¬ 
ductive of moral purity, and have some real effect 
towards the bettering or amendment of the heart! 
I'say not-these tilings to discourage any from ad¬ 
hering to the simplicity of gospel worship, or from 
contending car nest In for the /tilth once delivered to the 
saint s / 'this is by all means our duty ; hut we may 
certainly contend for truth , without giving up Cha¬ 
rity or our love of virtue wherever it is to be found. 
And in no other way can we do it with honour, or 
even with innocence. Sermons. 

Charles Bulklky born, 1720, in London, was 
grandson of Matthew Henry, of pious memory. 
A devout aunt took care of his education, which 
was directed towards the ministry. For this pur- 
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pose, he was sent down among his relatives at Ches¬ 
ter, and thence to the academy of Dr. Doddridgi 
aCNorthafnptor . With his tutor he became a fa- , 
vourite for his diligence, behaviour, and inflexible 
integrity. Ilis first sermon at the close of his stu¬ 
dies, from the words Feed nnj hambs, gave universal 
satisfaction. Me now preached at Colchester, and 
in'Other parts of the country; but he soon settled 
in Londofr, and having become a General Baptist, 
was patronised by l)r. James Foster of' oratorical 
celebrity: he even continued tin lectures at the Old 
Jewry with acceptance amiability. His publications 
were numerous, and of considerable merit. Their 
titles are— (Sn.s/iel Keonoim), a small quarto; Sermons 
on various subjects ; Discourses on Hie Miracles and 
.[’arables, in four volumes ; his Catechist; Defence of 
Shafts/mni’s Chnraeterhl ies ; and Remarks <w Holing- 
broke: he died, 1797, at an advanced age. Dr. 
Toulmin published, in three octavo volumes, JVo Its 
on the JSilde, a learned and curious work left by hint 
for publication. The writer of this article knew 
him well; and, having interred hint, delivered his 
funeral sermon, where he has paid due tribute to 
his talents, learning, and incorruptible integrity. 
His singularities towards the close of life were 
numerous, but they were greatly outweighed bv his 
benevolence and piety. 
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WILLIAM LNIIl'.LD, LL. 1). 

Norwich,— ijn-D 1797 . 

Knowledge and learning may excite admiration ; 
power may command homage and subjection ; weujth 
may procure you external tokens of respect, and 
give you rank and distinction in society; bftt it is 
niAMTV or hem volcnee alone which will allord you 
the pleasing conseiouMio<s of merit in your own 
bosoms, and obtain tiie cordial esteem and affection 
of mankind. A tenacious adherence to certain 
articles of religious belief, and a scrupulous observ¬ 
ance of certain religious forms and ceremonies, may 
rank you among the members of this or that reli¬ 
gious sect; but it is only an uniform obedience to 
thjit n, to cotmnmidmenl which Christ hath given us, 
w hich can entitle you to the character of Christians. 
lu the Christian church, which is founded in love, 
though we have all knowledge and ail gifts, if* we 
have no ekaritu, we are nothing. Above all things, 
then, follow after e/uinli/, which is ike bond of / nr - 
feet ion ; and jnay the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ make you to increase and 
abound in love towards one another, and towards 
all melt, to the end that your hearts may be esta¬ 
blished unblameable in holiness, and that ye may be 
prepared lor ati everlasting abode in the regions of 
perfect love and peace ! ScrmuAS. 
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r William Enfield was born, 1741, at Sudbury, 
and educated in the academy of Daventry. During 
his studies, he was remarked for the elegance of his 
ccWnpositions. In 1763 he settled at Liverpool, 
where he was soon noticed as a pleasing preacuer, 
and an amiable man in society. Here he published 
two volumes of Sermons, a collection of Hymns, and 
aho Family Prayers. In 1770 he became lecturer 
of the Belles Lettres in the Warrington academy. 
He now printed his very popular work The Speaker 
—the Preacher’s Directory —the English Preacher, 
a compilation of sermons— Biographical Sermons — 
and Institutes of Natural Philosophy. The academy 
breaking up, 1783, lie, in 1785, removed to Nor¬ 
wich, and officiated at the Octagon Chapel in that 
city. He soon published Ur acker's History of Plii- 
losopy, and took a part in Dr. Aikin’s General Bio¬ 
graphy. Indeed he, at length, gave up the edu¬ 
cation of youth, and devoted himself to . liter" ry 
occupations; but an unsuspected disease preyed on 
his vitals, and he died, 1797. in the fifty-seventh 
yer.r of his age. Three volumes of Sermons were 
printed after his decease. They are elegantly writ¬ 
ten, tastefully illustrated, and on a variety of sub¬ 
jects : indeed this posthumous work is creditable to 
his mempry; it is a treasure of practical theology. 
Few men have lived more generally beloved, or have 
died more lamented. 
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DANIEL TURNER. A.M. 

ABINGDON.—DIED 179S. 

Where the grace of charity is property culti¬ 
vated, religious societies become, indeed, as Mount 
'Zion, that can never be moved. But without divi.te 
love, all the most solemn and best concer'/ed forms 
of union, and the most resolute endeavours to main¬ 
tain them, avail nothing. The evil spirit of discord 
will creep in ; the busy bodies in religion, the whis¬ 
perers, thg tale-bearers, &c. with their jealousies 
and surmises, blow up the tire of contention; a 
shyness and indifference take place between its 
members; they separate one from another; grow 
angry; mutual reproaches and revilings widen the 
breach ; they even hate and persecute one another ; 
thvtir connexions are entirety dissolved, and the so¬ 
ciety is no more! Would to God there were no in¬ 
stances within our knowledge to confirm the truth 
of this observation! In short Charity is the grarid 
preservative of all n hginux truth and hberli /—the 
peace of the world, and the tranquillity of every 
pious and virtuous mind. And it is a bond of ever- 
lasting duration, so that when once effectually form¬ 
ed, and properly cultivated, it can never be broken 
—no, not by principalities nor powers ; things pre¬ 
sent nor things to come; life nor death—for by the 
power of divine love we lay hold on God, and arc- 
united to his omnipotence. Hence the apostle at- 
2 A 
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sures us, that Charity vcikr failcth: our present 
imperfect knowledge, gifts, prophecies, longues, and 
even fail'll and hope, must all fail; but Charity 
ti)-idcs, and will live and shine for ever, when they 
arc no more ! Sermon on Charitii. 

Daniel Turner was born, 1710, near St. Al- 
tnn’s, and had a classical education. He, for years, 
kept an academy at Heine] Hempstead, publishing, 
in 1738, an Abstract of Grammar and Rhetoric for 
the use of bis pupils, among whom was the well- 
known physician, Dr. Hugh Smith, and Dr. William 
Kcnrick of literary celebrity, lie settled as minis¬ 
ter at Reading, but, I71S, removed to Abingdon, 
where he continued for life. Here he had a large 
and respectable congregation, who were attached 
to him, and even venerated him: indeed” he was 
attentive to their best concerns, and devoted himself 
to their service. He died, 1798, in ,tbe eighiy- 
nintli year of his age, after an illness which he bore 
with resignation. Ilis publications were small but 
rithnerous, and of excellent tendency. , His Com¬ 
pendium of Social Religion—Meditations on select 
Portions of Scripture —and Letters to lining Per¬ 
sons, Religious and Moral, were his principal pro¬ 
ductions. He had a taste for poetry. His talents 
and acquirements were respectable; his temper was 
mild, and his spirit candid; for he was a man 
who bad studied well the New Testament, which 
breathes peace and love towards mankind. 
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JOSEPH FAWCETT. 

DIED JSOJ. 

When we consider one another in the light of 
creatures destined, one alter another, to descend 
into darkness and dust; when we rclleet that we 
shall all, after having run our little caieer, and 
panted in our temporary pursuits upon earth, be 
swept off from the scene, and our eager enterprises, 
impassioned hopes, and humble pleasures, and hum¬ 
ble triumphs, he swallowed up in the deep gulf of 
insensibility and forgetfulness, when we view one 
another in that shade which this thought of our 
common mortality throws over us all—one would 
think it should melt us into Mutual emnpti.ssitin anil 
tenth rnc.w of treatment towards each other; that it 
should softfn us into pensive and gentle sensations, 
disarm us of all feivcilii and hat ml, and dispose us, 
instead of hurting one another, to sooth and com¬ 
fort each other by all the hind oilier * in our power. 
Conte then, nty fellow-mortals, and let us determine 
to dwell in fraternal union among ourselves. When 
a city is beset by an irresistible and an exasperated 
enemy, and the wide wasting sword is every mo¬ 
ment expected within the walls, is that a time for 
the inhabitants to trouble the few moments of liberty 
err of life that are left .them by mutual animo\)tn \ 
and intestine hustilHii.-.? Surely then, if ever, it is 
a time for them t« dwell tnuet/ur in amitu. 

2 a 2 
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Charity is a complete anti consistent thing. It is 
not a*flash, but a flame; it is not a fragment, but a 
whole; it is nrjt a segment, but a circle. Its affecr 
tions stream from God as their centre ; all mankind 
compose their circumference; they go forth not 
only in one, but in all directions towards the pro¬ 
duction of others’ good ! Sermons. 

A 

Joseph Fawcett was born about the year 1760 
near Watford in Hertfordshire; he received his 
grammar learning at Cheshunt, and discovered an 
early love of learning. His relatives were of a re¬ 
ligious cast, and wished the young man to devote 
himself to the ministry. He was accordingly sent 
to" the academy at Daventry, where so many have 
been educated, both clergy and laity, amongst the 
Protestant Dissenters. Here he abode during the 
usual term of Jive years, ensuring the notice and 
approbation of those who presided over the semi¬ 
nary. His favourite studies were Belles Lettres, 
moral philosophy, and theology; he also had a taste 
for elocution, and this led him to Cultivate the 
much-neglected talent of pulpit ora fort/. On leav¬ 
ing the academy, he settled at Walthamstow*, where 
he preached in the morning, and in the evening 
established a lecture at the Old Jewry. Here he 
was attended by an overflowing audience of some of 
the first families in the metropolis and its vicinity! 
This continued for severa 1 winters. His sermons 
were models of elegance and good delivery. His 
health declining, he relinquished the ministry, and 
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retired to Watford, where he soon died in the meri¬ 
dian of life! He published two volumrs of fery ori¬ 
ginal Sermons, and a vo/uinc of P/iems* the largest 
of which is entitled Civil iu-d IVur , reprobating war 
as' contrary to the dictates of reason, and subversive 
of the spirit of Christianity ; Jt is, indeed, tile bane 
as well as the disgrace both of the ancient and mo¬ 
dern world. 


96. 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL. I). 

DIED 1S01-. 

Let all the dillerent sects and parties of Chris¬ 
tians attend with candour to the opinions and prac¬ 
tices of others, and freely adopt whatever they are 
convinced is good in any of them. There is no sect 
cfl- party but hath something belonging to it of an 
adi'nit Uinus imlim, and that is no necessary part of 
the general sy stem ; and let not our part y prejudices 
blind us go far, as to make us condemn and reject 
what is goo d in any set of men, merely because they 
bold it; but, be the system eve r so had, let us glean 
from it every good idea and every useful custom. 
Were all parties to attend to this, the mtjt sen r.sl 
of them would ho made tolerable, and they would 
all soon be brought nearer to one another fif not in 
opinion) in ail'cction and mutual charity. 

1 have nothing more to iceommend to the iliilt r- , 
cut sects and / nirlia «! ' L’limlinm, but to rcmcAtbcT 
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we are all men; and to be av,are of the force of 
prejudice, to which, as such, we all are liable. If 
we be not strangely infatuated indeed, we shall be 
sensible that there have been great and good men of 
all parties, ltidley and Latimer were men who 
entertained very different opinions with respect to 
the poiuts which are now denominated orthodox, 
yet .hey were both burned at the same stake, and 
died with t^c same constancy! This consideration 
alone, if sufficiently attended to, cannot fail, I 
should think, to stagger the faith of those who be¬ 
lieve the favour of God to be confined to any one 
party, especially if they be naturally men of modesty 
and candour. As men, however, we are certainly 
all cf us fallible, and liable to adopt opinions with¬ 
out sufficient evidence. Let us, therefore, as be¬ 
comes reasonable beings, in these circumstantes, be 
careful to keep our minds always open to conviction 
—let us cultivate humility and a diffidence of our 
selves, and earnestly apply to the God of Truth 
that we may be ted into all truth. 

Considerations on Differences of Opinion, 

Joseph Priestley was born, 1733, near Leeds, 
his father being of the Calvinistic persuasion; he 
became early acquainted with the learned languages, 
and, in 1752, was placed under Dr. Ashworth in 
the academy at Daventry : here he was incessantly 
studious, and relinquished the greatest part of ortho¬ 
doxy. He first settled at Keedham and Nantwich, 
but,Mn 1761, became tutor at the Wariington aca- 
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demy: here he published his Essays on Government 
and Education, his Chart of Biography, anS History 
of Electricity. In 1767 he went ty Leeds to preside 
over a large and respectable congregation of Dis¬ 
inters : here Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos con¬ 
verted him to Uumanilariarysm, which he zealously 
defended to the end of his days. Living near a 
large Brewery, lie turned his attention to chemistry, 
and afterwards made some of the greatest disco¬ 
veries in air of the age! Residing here six years, 
lie removed to Caine, Wilts, to be librarian to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, with whom he continued 
seven years, publishing his Examination of lieu/, 
Beattie , and Oswald —his Disquisition on Matter and 
Spirit, with many other of his best works, llc’now 
settled at Birmingham with a large congregation, 
where*he printed his History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, and his History of early Opinions, which 
involved him in a controversy with Bishop Horsely: 
this was carried on with spirit and ability. As with 
warriors after a signal battle, success was claimed by 
the opposite parties. Mr. Belsham, however, fifty*, 
that Horsely retired with his mitre, and Priestley with 
his palm of victory! However, the Christian philo¬ 
sopher w'as, in 1791, driven from Birmingham by 
an infuriated High-Chureh mob, who burnt his 
house, and destroyed his apparatus, w hilst he himself 
narrmriy escaped with his life !!! He, in 1794, emi¬ 
grated to Philadelphia, where he published several 
theological works, antTdicd, 1801, in the seventy-_ 
hrst year of his age, of a gradual decay, and *itl,-’ 
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out a struggle. Ho was an extraordinary man, mild 
in his disposition and manners, possessing a mind 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity. His 
Inst Unit's of Natural anil Retailed Religion, and his 
Leilas to a I'hilnsaphieal Unbeliever, are excellent, 
whilst his philosophical discoveries alone are passports 
to immortality! 


07. 

IIIJG1I WOItTIIINGTON. 

DIED 18115. 

Come forth, thou infidel, who deniest a future 
state to limn! Come forth in all the dignity of 
genius, and tell us that the Christian religion 
would fetter thy noble spirit! For once eondtsccnd 
to make good thy charge: prove that to be immor¬ 
tal is to be mean, and that faith in the happiness 
of heaven sinks the glory and augments the dis¬ 
tresses of earth. Alas! poor creature, where is thy 
boasted pre-eminence? The utmost of /^/expec¬ 
tation is to flutter through a circle of vanity for 
forty or fifty years, and then lie down with the 
worms, in no sense wiser, better, or happier, than 
they arc. lint very different is the state of true 
Christians —while they live; they are looking for 
the bless: it hope, t\iti the I'fatioits appearing' of the 
-gnu! Hod, and our Saviour Jesus ( ’/n isi ; and, when 
they cease to live, the divine spirit has commissioned 
ui to Write on their tombs, ulessed are the dead 
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WHO DIE IN TIIE LORI*, FROM HENCEFORTH THEY 
REST FROM THEIR LABOURS, AND THEIR MORK.S 

% Do follow them. Funeral Herman. 

Let us endeavour to overcome religious prejudite, 
by anticipating the period when all who have 
served God, and honoured ^their Saviour upon 
earth, however different their sentiments, however 
various their worship, however diversified thryr 
habits, shall meet around the footstool, of their 
heavenly Father, and join in one universal aflthem 
of thanksgiving and praise ! 

1 once heard a sermon, on the subject of prejudice, 
(join a man I am proud to call my friend, the late 
Dr. Price; it was delivered in this house, and the 
impression it made upon my mind will cease but 
with life. “ Prejudice ,” said this truly excellent 
man, “‘may be compared to a misty morning in 
October,—a man goes forth to an eminence, and lie 
sets, at tbe summit of a neighbouring hill, a figure 
apparently of a gigantic stature, for such is the im¬ 
perfect medium through which he is viewed would 
make him appear; he goes forward a few steps, and 
the figure advances towards him, his size lessens as 
they approach, they draw still nearer, and the ex¬ 
traordinary appearance is gradually but sensibly 
diminishing; at last they meet, and, perhaps, the 
man 1 had taken for a monster, proved to be my own 
brother!" It might have been pleasant and gra¬ 
tifying to have answered the appeal of Nathaniel— 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? I would 
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say, yes, the brightest patterif of moral excellence— 
the ablest example of Christian virtues—the fullest 
concentration Christian graces—the most perfect 
and unblemished character that ever adorned our 
earth, and the most illustrious personage whoever 
visited it, came from, that despised city! Can any 
good, thing came out of Nazareth ? Yes, Athens 
limy boast her Socrates, and Rome her Cato— Na¬ 
zareth $an boast, what every city upon the globe, 
fromVehin to Constantinople, from Constantinople 
to Loudon, would be proud to acknowledge, it was 
for years the residence of the saviour of the 
world ! Can any good thing come out of Nazareth% 
Wait till the morning of the Resurrection, then , 
and not till then, will be manifested the importance 
of the blessing which arose from thence: saints, 
bursting from their graves, will join one universal 
anthem of praise, while angels will echo the senti¬ 
ment, infinite goad came from Nazareth*! ()—nfhy 
our hearts catch the sacred flame! May we exclaim, 
in the words of the prophet, l.o ! this is the. Lord; 
Wf‘have waited fur him ; wc Kill he glad, jund rejoice 
in his Salvation. I’osthumous Sermons. 

Hugh Worthington was born, 1753, at Leices¬ 
ter, where his father was minister of the Presby¬ 
terian congregation for upwards of half a century. 
Trained by his venerable parent with a view to the 
ministry, lie was sent at an early age to the academy 
at Daventry, conducted by the Rev. Dr, Ashworth, 
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w]io succeeded Dr. Dfiddridge in that institution. 
Alter passing through the usual course of sftidies, 
,jn which he made a reputable progn^s, h8 came Jo 
London in 1774* to assist the Her. Francis Spihbun/ 
at Salter’s Hall, and succeeded him in 1782, that 
much-respected gentleman dying in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. There Mr. Worthing¬ 
ton continued through the remainder of his lilt 1 , 
his pulpit talents exciting general admiration. % His 
enunciation was distinct, his pauses judicious, and 
his eye remarkably penetrating; indeed, altogether, 
his was a very serious and impressive delivery. 11 is 
jjublications were few, chiefly sinp/c Si niwws, deli¬ 
vered on interesting occasions; and also an I’ssuy on 
the Resolution of plain Trtuupics by common Arith¬ 
metic. He had promised his congregation a lolitmc 
of Sermons, which was never accomplished; he had 
in the press a second volume of his father’s Discourses, 
bift which mover appeared. He died, after a linger¬ 
ing illness, at Worthing, his favourite watering- 
place, July, 1818, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
and his remains were followed by a long train’ of 
mourners to Bunhill Fields, lie was an eloquent 
and most useful preacher, all his discourses being 
fraught with good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Of a cheerful and friendly disposition, he was a 
valuable member of the Christian community. 

An original volume of Sermons has just appear¬ 
ed, “ taken entirely fi^ini memorn, without the as¬ 
sistance of notes, by a Lady who was long a mem- 
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her of Mr. Worthington’s congregation.” The au¬ 
thor of the Sequel thanks the Lady, that, by means 
of. her “ uncommonly retentive memory,” so va¬ 
luable a present has been made to the numerous 
friends and admirers of the preacher in the religious 
world. 


1 ) 8 . 

JOSHUA TOULMIN, D.D. 

BIRMINGHAM.—DIED 1815. 

Christ addressed himself to the understanding 
of men. The apostles discarded all dominion over 
conscience, and assumed only the humble character 
of the servants of men for Jesus’ sake. The New 
Testament directs us to try till things, to try the 
spirits, to prove all things, and to search the Scrip¬ 
tures ; it is the generous principle of the Gospel, 
that, among Christians, no one is master, but all 
are brethren! It is therefore unjust to impute to 
Christianity the authority of councils, the power 
of the Pope, and the domination of the clergy. 
So far is it from being true that the Gospel favours 
tyranny and superstition, that it was, by referring 
to the New Testament, by appealing to its autho¬ 
rity, and by returning to its pure dictates, that the 
man of sin, who exalted himself above every thing 
called God, was in many countries dethroned, and 
the gross corruptions of Popery were discarded. 
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From The New Testament are drawn the strongest 
arguments against superstition and intolerance? The 
New Testament has supplied me« witfl the nyjst 
generous and liberal sentiments, by which, to avert 
the .claims of priests, and to defend the rights of 
conscience. The ablest advocates of Christianity have 
been warm friends of free inquiry; and they who, 
with the greatest* spirit and strength of argument, 
have exposed the folly', the wickedness atjil the 
evils of implicit faith, have been the best friends to 
the Gospel. If any of its ministers preach for Jilthy 
hu n, lord it over God’s hentuye, and seek for honour 
«ml great things, they have not the spirit vj Chuist, 
hut depart from the principles of religion. 

Jddn ", ' to 1 uiiiii Mnf 


Joshua Toulmin was born, 1710, in London, 
and educated there at one of the best academies for 
training up young men for the Dissenting ministry; lie 
first settled at Colyton in Devonshire, and embraced 
the Baptist persuasion. He removed to Taunton 
about the/year 17fiO, where he published a Funeral 
Sermon on the Death of George II.: here he con¬ 
tinued for upwards of forty vears. lie thence Canu¬ 
te Birmingham, where he was co-pastor with the 
Kev. John Kentish, who, on his decease, 1815, 
paid a # suitable tribute of respect to his memory. 
His publications are numerous, for his pen was his 
constant amusement. . His leading pieces were his 
Lives of Soeiiiiu*, Biddle, and lirmin ; Comparison, 
of Mu home ta n ism and Christianity; his History nj 
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Taunton; Reply to Dr. Sturms in Behalf of Dissen¬ 
ters ; his Addresses to Young People ; Answer to - hi- 
drjru) Fulltr; a t Volume of Sermons; with Pamphlets 
and single Discourses on public occasions. It is t<} be 
regretted that he lived only to finish his first volume 
of the History of Dissenters, which was a conti¬ 
nuation of Neal down to the present times. He 
whs a man of learning, benevolence, and unfeigned 
picty.^ H.’s disposition was amiable, possessing sim¬ 
ple and unaffected manners; whilst he made no 
scruple to avow his own sentiments, he respected 
those of others. lie died rather suddenly ; a large 
circle of friends loved him while living, and no- - 
cherish his virtuous simplicity. 


‘>9. 

JAMES LINDSAY, D.I). 

DIED J 821. 

It is not a matter of feeling, nor can feeling be 
any test of its being either right or wr ing in the 
tenets which it embraces. We may think our own 
creed agreeable to the spirit of truth, and we mav 
be conscious of the sincerity of their conviction ; 
but w'e cannot positively pronounce it to be true in 
all its parts, without pronouncing, at the same time, 
that we are inspired, for nothing short of inspiration 
can make us perfectly secuse against error. Does 
not that monster deserve the name of a fanatic, 
who* tells me that I shall incur a sentence of ever- 
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lasting condemnation, ‘because I do not believe a 
creed which I cannot comprehend, and which, after 
,diligent search, I have not found ii* the S'ew T«s- 
tarqcnt ? lie may assure me that a divine spirit has 
givep him the consciousness tlipt this creed is true; 
let him enjoy this opinion to* himself; but let him 
not. because I cannot adopt it, condemn my soul, 
lest, haplv, lie should himself incur the condem¬ 
nation of Jui/u in» annther man’s servant. •fin*truth 
is, that, by inferring the certainty of a doctrine, 
from our own consciousness of its truth, we run the 
risk of mistaking a present feeling accidentally ex¬ 
acted, for an opinion, which must be determined 
by the use of our na-on under the guidance of 
ScitreTeHi:, and with such ordinary help from (end 
as'is consistent with the general order of l'rovi- 
deuce. 

It should never he forgotten on this subject, that 
the \hnigfctv. in anting upon our minds, acts by 
stated laws adapted to the nature and circumstances 
of moral agents, lie .submits tin nvetntnm <>/’/p.v 
■dill to the Aest of our inquiries, and in all t sscn/iid 
points it is so plain that he who runs may read! 
But, if mistaking the operations of my fancy for the 
workings of a divine spirit, I lay claim to a second 
il l-elation personal to myself, and thus exalt my 
own uiu'ertain impulses into a discovery of inspi¬ 
ration, I am, in fact, making myself equal to cno- 
phets and At’OSTi.rs, with this only difference, 
that they were infallible in /iiinnu/natin^, and l am 
infallible in intii/mt/nn, the doctrines of the (»o»- 
2 » 2 
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pel! The consequences oY this assumption by 
churches and by individuals have been incalculably 
fa’al to tile peace of the world, and the interests of 
real piety. Christianity never can produce its 
happiest effects till such proud and fanatical preten¬ 
sions be banished from the Christian community. 
Be it our care, whilst we enlighten our minds by the 
diligent perusal of the sacred volume, to im¬ 
bibe ft tlfe same time those sentiments of an affec¬ 
tionate yet reverential piety, which will exalt out- 
virtue, render otir religious character consistent, 
and prepare us for brighter views of the divine 
government, and a fuller enjoyment of the di'-ip-; 
perfections! Let our worship be that of the heart 
under the guidance of a sober judgment; and whilst 
we thus worship, let us ever remember that the end 
of the commandment is charity, and that a true 
faith worketh by love, and is perfected by good 
works. Sermons on various Subjects. 

, James Lindsay was born, 1750, in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, North Britain. Having received his element¬ 
ary branches of education at a parochial school, he 
went at an early age to King’s College, Old Aber¬ 
deen : here he attended the classes with a diligence 
that gratified his tutors, and conduced to his own 
improvement. On completing his course, he en¬ 
tered as private instructor into a family of respec¬ 
tability : this situation he .-etained for some time, 
and gave great satisfaction. He, at length, quitted 
'it,.and came to the Britisli metropolis, where so 
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many of liis countrymen have risen to eminence by 
their perseverance and industry in some yseful pro¬ 
fession. Having assisted in schools, and preacned 
occasionally, lie was chosen to succeed the celc- 
brattid James l'orilucc at Monkvtcll Street, and con¬ 
tinued there to his dying day. Soon after this event, 
he superintended .and became sole master of a re¬ 
spectable seminary at Newington Clreen^ formerly 
under the care of Mr. Burgh, author ol 77*; J)/g- 
iiih/ of Human Xuturc, and other valuable publi¬ 
cations. Both as the instructor of youth, and as a 
minister of the Gospel, he was beloved and respected. 
~fttcr previous alarming symptoms of indisposition 
and apparent restoration to health, this good lyan 
iii.slanlancoirsh/ expired at a meeting of ministers at 
llcd-l'rasx Street Library, February, 1821, having 
nude an animated speech in behalf of the education 
of.the poor, ever anxious for the amelioration of 
the lower classes of the community ! lie was buried 
in 1 limhill FitKls with every possible token of re¬ 
spect to his memory. I besides a lew .siu^/c Sana r:i 
he published an admirable P’ohtmc of Dixcour.sis in¬ 
dicative of his intelligence and piety. With a strong 
mind, and considerable classical attainments, lie 
combined suavity of disposition, simplicity of man¬ 
ners, and a fearless integrity. A posthumous vo¬ 
lume of Discourse , with a Portrait, and Memoirs, 
by Ids son-in-law, J)r. Barclay, is in the press, 
i.hith, dntlblh will ‘lie i.Mtln of hi.. , .-tablishl d 
lepnlalion. 


2 n a 
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EDMUND BUTCHER, 

SIDMOPTII.—DIED 1822. 

Let us borrow' the wings of imagination, and an¬ 
ticipate the spectacle that will present itself when 
the day of account shall be closed, and the great 
moral'Veckoning finally adjusted. Behold the pearly 
gates of the New Jerusalem set wide open—see from 
every quarter of the globe the purified children of 
Adam are crowding towards them ! Surrounded by 
ten thousand times ten thousand of his saints, divufe 
benevolence beaming in his eye, and celestial love 
flowing from his tongue, lo! Tiie Saviour places 
himself at the entrance, and welcomes the happy 
myriads as they approach: Conic, ye Hissed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared J'or you before 
the foundation of the world! Let us look around the 
divine abodes, and endeavour to form some concep- 
t.ici» of the innumerable throngs that are here col¬ 
lected. At the creation of Adam we ntust begin ; 
for every generation that is past, and every gene¬ 
ration that is yet to come will furnish its millions to 
increase the incalculable aggregate. There, if 
heaven admitted of fatigue, the great ancestor of 
the human race would be worn out by the bare sur¬ 
vey of his offspring. From every kingdom and cli¬ 
mate of the earth—from t'fle abodes of ignorance 
and r thc realms of knowledge—from civilized and 
sal’agc man, shall this infinite, varied, and incul- 
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culably numerous multitude be gathered together. 
There will meet together Patriarchs and A*postles, 
Prophets and Evangelists, Martyrs»and Confessors! 
There will be the pious Jesus, the virtuous Pagan 
—there will be the ignorant b;it well-disposed Hea¬ 
then, and THE ENLIGHTENED AND HOLY CHRIS¬ 
TIAN, the devout Mahometan, the patient Hindoo, 
aad worthy individuals of all the diversified reli¬ 
gions wTiich have been known among «ien # will be 
there! There will also meet professors of the 
Gospel, of Jesus of every possible name and class. 
All their angry passions will be subdued—all their 
fgtiorance of God, of the true nature of religion, 
and of each other, will be for ever done away. 
Catholics and Protestants, whatever they may *notv 
think jf one another, and members of all the other 
little communities into which the both/ of Christ bath 
Ijjeen divided, shall sit down in the kingdom of their 
Father s*de by side, and adore with one common 
consent that grace of God by which they have been 
brought to salvation. With respect to each other 
but one sentiment will be felt, and that will be* pui*e 
unadulterated brotherly affection! 

In this blessed abode, and from this blessed mo¬ 
ment all ages will be contemporaries, and the inha¬ 
bitants of all countries become fellow-citizens, will 
constitute but one body in Christ Jesus. Here 
virtuous and pious relatives and friends will recog¬ 
nise each other. Husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, shall here renew 
evorv affectionate sentiment, and with pure TT:i- 
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mingled delight taste of one common joy! Here the 
revered pastor and the beloved flock shall again 
meet! Here ministers who have laboured on earth, 
either with similar views of divine truth, or w : th 
shades of difference in their conceptions concerning 
it, shall assemble under the banner of divine love, 
and without the smallest particle of dislike or mis¬ 
take embrace and love each other! Here private 
Christians, 1 who, on their earth were divided, shall 
drop for ever their mistakes and misapprehensions, 
forming One happy and glorious society ! In every 
sense it is a blessed and harmonious throng ! Their 
robes are all white, for they arc washed in jnr 
blood of the lamb! Their palms arc all green, for 
they are fresh with unfading conquest! Their songs 
are all in unison, for there is not a discordant note! 
One is their perception of bliss, and one is their 
ascription of praise, for thus the song is accorded— 
And they cried with a load voice, Mii/iny, saI.vation 

TO OUR GOD WHO MIT FT II UPON THE THRONE, 
AND UNTO THE LAMB ; AND THEY FELL ON THEIR 
RACES, AND WORSHIPPED COD, SAVIN*, AMEN, 
liLESMNO, AND GLORY, AND WISDOM, AND THANKS¬ 
GIVING, AND HONOUR, AND POWER, AND MIGHT, BE 
UNTO OUR GOD FOR EVER AND EVER' 

Sermon.-, fur the Use of J'ami/itx. 

Edmund Butcher was horn, 17/Sfi, at Colches¬ 
ter, Essex, his ancestors ha_ r ing suffered bv the 
dreadful siege of that city by the Parliamentary 
A tiny during the Civil Wars. lie was assisted in 
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his education by thf> dissenting minist*r of the 
place, who, perceiving in his youthful pup'4 indi¬ 
cation of talent, was intent on his improvement. 
He was, at length, sent to the metropolis, Snd 
engaged for a few years in a secular employ. Here 
he attended the ministry of tpe late excellent Hugh 
Worthington, who took him by the hand, gave him 
the necessary instruction, and introduced him»to 
the Christian ministry. lie then bccanjp a student 
at Daventry, and, finishing his studies there, preach¬ 
ed at Sowerby in Yorkshire, which he soon quitted 
for London. Here he was fixed at Leather Lane, 

. Holborn, with a small but respectable congregation 
Ill health obliged him to relinquish a station where 
his labours were duly estimated, and he retired to 
ISidmouth, which, by its soft balsamic air so re¬ 
cruited his frame, that it may be said to have added 
twenty years more to his valuable life! He died at 
jSath, April, 1822, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, whither he had gone for his health. A para¬ 
lytic stroke had induced an excessive debility, but 
he expired without a groan, elevated by the AojJfttf 
a blessed immortality! Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright , for the end of that man is 
peace ! He was interred in a sweet rural sequestered 
spot at Lyncombe in the vicinity of Bath: there, 
early in the morning, his remains were deposited till 
the resurrection of the just — 

See the exult : #g sun climb o'er the hills 
With golden beams gilding the joyous earth ; 

See the young S}>ri>>g unfold her infant bloom, 
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And, smiling, throw her grcm* and ilow’ry robe* 

O'er Nature rising from her wint'ry loiub ! 

"Now with glad hope anticipate i in: muiiK, 

When the cummb-sion’d angel's voice riinll hurst 
The graves, and bid the sluinh’ring dead awake ! 

Then Spring shall wear an amaranthine wreath, 

And the transformed clay like buried seed 
That long beneath the wint’ry glebe lay hid, 

Ln undecay ing loveliness shall rise. » 

An evergreen on Eden’s hills to bloom. 

While years celestial roll their ceaseless round ! 

Ilis publications were—7 Tour through various 
Parts of p.nglnnd; A Picture <f Sidmimth ; ami 
three volumes of Sermons for the use of familu’^. 
the best for plainness and simplicity in the English 
language. lie left a fourth volume, which will soon 
appear; and bis respected widow means to add U 
small volume of forms and Leilas, which Vvill he 
worthy of his reputation. Few drank more deeply into 
the spirit, and none shared more largely of the coiT- 
solations of Christianity. Ilis writings, both in prose 
and in poetry, are admired by the present generation, 
ynd will be estimated by posterity. 
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l’OSTSC.ItU’T, 

i lie author of The Sequel begg leaw to state 
that Messrs. Woiitiiingtox, Toulmin, Lind- 
stVj And Butcheu, his vonlciuftorarics and / xirti - 
adarj'ririitl.if are, for the iirsc,t*mc, introduced into 
the present work ; nor could lie offer a more sub¬ 
stantial token offrespoct to their character than In 
assigning them the distinguished honoui^of closing 
the hm« lint a)' irorthit s who understood the genius, 
and imbibed the spirit of Christianity- 

U tli.it ii i<.ii u <-i: i i» u Iiich lies |jc\ olid 
Our own, sun uni!* loir otidoars ; 

If thru* llu- cheiish’d heart ho found. 

The o\o tho same—tweept in loan.— 

How wolfonio those* untrodden spheres, 
i low sweet this 't*ry hour to (lit*, 

To soar fiom oarth, and find all fears 
Lost in tli\ siijit, laj.itN'iiv! 

Good men in every age have inculcated candcjwu, 
peace, arltl unanimity, persuaded that these car¬ 
dinal virtues, whilst they form the most attractive 
embellishment of the character of the disciples of 
desus, conduce to the permanent prosperity of reli¬ 
gion. The righteous shut! he had in cX'crl«.\tin« remem- 
hnmci the menioni of thi \eiihtd shut! perish. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


Wire hue in these the world's last doting ye trs 
As frequent as the want of it appears, 

The Churches waimM, they would no longer hold 
SuA /Voiett figures, stiffas they are fold , 
letch heart would quit its prison in the Itreast, 
And thru in fire communion with the rest! 

to tv pun. 


A NEW COvAtANUMENT I (;tVE UNTO YOU, THAT YE 
LOVE ONE A NOT II Eli —AS I HAVE LOYEl) YOU, 
THAT YE LOVE ONE ANOTHER,— Ju/tll xiii. 3-h 

The nature of this commandment is so obvious, 
that it -cquires nt> explanation; but its supreme 
importance in the Christian system, ami the little 
regard which it has received from professors, make 
it necessary that we should dwell upon it at some 
length. Indeed there is no one part of practical 

‘2t: 
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religion so much insisted upon in the New Tes¬ 
tament. Love, we are assured by apostolical autho¬ 
rity, is the fill'll ling of the law, and the hand of per¬ 
fection, being the fruit, of genuine piety. 

In illustrating the nature of this new command¬ 
ment, it may be observed, that there is a bene¬ 
volence due from us to a!! mankind. The law of 
nature enjoins this regard, and heathens often incul¬ 
cate it ir. their writings. Created by th> satne di- ine 
hand, possessed of the same common nature, sub¬ 
jected to the same wants and necessities, destined 
to endure the same trials and difficulties, and liable 
to the same common stroke of mortality, wfl~aie 
bound to cherish towards each other a degree of 
regard, the withholding of which is deemed dis¬ 
graceful to humanity. 

But it is not this indefinite kind of love that our 
Saviour here enjoins upon his disciples: it far :x- 
ceeds it in the refinement of its nature, and in the 
energies of its operation. He meant to bind the 
minds of his followers more closely than they had 
ever been bound before, in the ties o." a peculiar 
regard, and of an extraordinary alf’ection. Perhaps 
the best way of ascertaining the import of the 
commandment is, by considering the manner in 
which those who tore one (mother, in the ordinary 
concerns of life, act towards one another on every 
occasion. There is a tone of mind, a mode of 
action, and a trait of conduct, by which such per¬ 
sons are distinguished. 

■We observe, therefore, 1st, That the disciples of 
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Christ, who love otic another according to this new 
commandment, will be cautious respecting tha mo-- 
ti'-es which they impute to each other, as tlx 
grounds of their opinions or conduct. 

Well ha- it been remarked by an apostle, that 
Chm'to , or love, tht-doth >t« evil * Having no know¬ 
ledge of the hearts of others, it is impossible for us 
to judge any lellosv-mortal with precision. Thene 
i 1 'othina.so completely hid from us as the spring 
v.-t oilier men's actions; and yet ima otten indi- 
.tiitis employed in pronouncing an opinion with 
peremptoriness! As if endued w'tli an instinctive 
s ieacity, they fee! no hesitation: as if inspired by 
heaven, their assertions are decisive. 15y this means 
tiic-judge lia, hly of tin ir fellow-creatures, oiujn- 
’tinies in eases where silt-nee would be most be- -jm- 
iug, or at least where m. opinion ought to have been 
g en with modesty. Now, this is altogether the 
reverse of .that conduct which flows from loving one 
aniilhn-; where motives of a dishonourable kind are 
never thought of; h In-re generous suppositions are 
indulged ; and where tin* softest interpretation-of 
which the case admit; is entertained. Such, then, 
is what is recommended in hiving one another ; and 
what a happy effect, would this produce, were it 
extended by professors to th_ opinions and traits of 
conduct observable in Tin: Christian world! 
]5ut, in*tracing back ihe page of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, the reverse seems *o have taken place. Sects 
have been in the halm of imputing to each other 
the worst of motives; and thus hatred, discord, aryl. 

2(2 
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violence, have been the bitter fruits of this anti- 
christjan conduct. Having no love for one another, 
prejudice, sheds the most baneful effects on the 
mfods of professors. They will not take the pains 
of inquiring into the opinions and conduct of their 
brother differing fiqm them, but picture out some 
hideous phantom to the imagination; and, possess¬ 
ing power, they consign the obj* ct of their hatred 
to destruction. They will not suffer themselves to 
belies e that any opinions, beside their own, can be 
taken up but from improper motives. This, how¬ 
ever, arises from their sottish ignorance—their im¬ 
placable bigotry! Whereas, if they took painr.-to 
inquire, investigating the reasons why a certain 
crped was adopted, and why a certain mode of wor¬ 
ship was preferred, they would, perhaps, be so far 
from condemning the individual, that they might 
even applaud his conscientious integrity: at least, 
they would refrain from thinking the worse of lnm, 
and never dare to suppose themselves justified in 
injuring his reputation, or destroying his usefulness 
4 in <the world. 

It is worth the attention of professing Christians, 
to consider not only how far they are justified in 
judging thus rashly of the motives of others, but 
that in so doing they violate the new commandment. 
East and west, light and darkness, bitter and sweet, 
are not more opposite to each other than such con¬ 
duct and the conduct prescribed' by our Saviour to 
his disciples. Have you ever found yourselves in¬ 
clined thus to judge harshly of those whom you 
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love ? Have you beei* disposed to condemn without 
mercy those for whom you have a regard, when they 
happen to differ from you ? Rather, have youyiot, 
evgn when you have disapproved the objects of their 
chojce, acted mildly towards {hem in the interpre¬ 
tation of their actions ? Hare you not even sought 
out some kind excuse fitr them, some fond suppo¬ 
sition, which showed that neither their head nor 
heart w® injured by the difference in qvstion? 
Sucli, indeed, is the conduct of those who really 
/nvc am: another ; who entertain an affectionate regard 
for each other: and such ought ever to have been 
tW disposition of professing Christians, of all those 
who are the followers of that Jesus, who gave to 
his disciples the new commandment of laving one 
another. 

But, 2dly, The disciples of Christ, who love 
one another according to this new commandment, will 
b * careful not to multiply nnd exaggerate the infir¬ 
mities of their brethren, but rather cast over them 
the mantle of love, so as to forgive one ano{Jfy, 
even as Christ has forgiven them. 

The best of men have their imperfections. These 
are at once the characteristics and concomitants of 
humanity. The appetites and passions with which 
we are endowed; the tempers and dispositions which 
we hav^ been in*the habit of indulging; the cus¬ 
toms and manners with which we have been con¬ 
versant—are so many«impediments in our progress 
towards perfection. The Apostles and first Chris-* 
tians were not w ithout them; and the faithfulness 
'> a ‘i 
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with which they are recorded in the page of sacred 
history, forms a collateral evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. Ncr, indeed, can we, in this present 
state, expect to be divested of those infirmities 
which attach, in a less or greater degree, to all *he 
human race. It is wrong in the enemies of religion 
to yeproach its votaries with the want of perfection; 
but it is much worse for professed Christians to mul¬ 
tiply an..! exaggerate each other’s failings^ “merely 
because they belong not to their own party: and 
yet how much has there been of this shameful con¬ 
duct in the Christian world! There are periods in 
ecclesiastical history, when, were we to attend 
to the accounts given by opposite parties of each 
other, so intent, were they on exaggerating each 
other’s infirmities, that, so far from judging them 
to be Christians, we should think them scarcely 
possessed of the common attributes of humanity. 
Such, in a degree, was the period of flic Refor¬ 
mation, when the Papists were enraged against the 
Pr.ojpstants, and the Protestants inflamed against 
the Papists; they mutually blackened ca-Ji other’s 
reputations, and both parties had too little of the 
divine spirit of Christianity. The passions were 
roused on both sides, and the .still voice of the Gospel 
could not be heard! The Reformers, though they were 
illustrious characters, yet there waf> a sad deficiency 
of that spirit of love, which the new' command¬ 
ment so pointedly inculcates.* That I might not be 
considered as casting an unjust reflection on these 
eminent men, permit me just to add, that the learned 
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Bishop Warburton remarks, that “Luther, Cal- 
“ vin, and their followers, understood so* little in 
“ what true chariti/ consisted, that^they*carricd with 
“ them into the reformed churches that very spirit 
“j>f persecution which had driven them from the 
“ Church of Rome.” 

Mr. lloscoe, in his •elegant history of Leo the 
Tenth, observe* respecting Luther — “ Ilappyf in- 
“ dee'rt? had it been for mankind, hgd this gnat 
“ reformer discovered that between perfect freedom 
“ and perfect obedience theie can be no medium ; 
“ that he who rejects one kind of human authority 
t»in matters of religion is not likely to kubmit to 
“another; and that there cannot he a more dan- 
“ gerous nor a more odious encroachment An the 
“ rights of an individual, than officiously and unso- 
“ licited to interfere with the sacred intercourse 
“ that subsists between him and his Clod.” 

But,* notwithstanding tiiese remarks on the tem¬ 
per of the religious world at the period of the Re¬ 
formation, yet there were some in each party of an 
opposite description, though throughout the'Vhtde 
there was little of the forgiving spirit of Christianity: 
for, when you love one another, are you not ready 
to forgive a thousand weaknesses? Are you not 
prompt either to conceal them front the glare of 
public observation, or to make those allowances by 
which you prove the sincerity of your affection? 

And, in the present day, is there nothing of this 
kind of spirit amongst us? Are there not sopte 
Churchmen who are glad of an opportunity c" ex- 
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posing the infirmities of Dissepters, and are there 
not- some Dissenters who are ready to spy out the 
weaknesses of Churchmen ? It is, however, the 
business of religion, as expressed in the new com¬ 
mandment, to extirpate this spirit from the breast. 
And it is with pleasure I remark, that there is rea¬ 
son to believe that there is less of this spirit than 
ther" was formerly; that we are more disposed to 
view each other with the eye of ciiristiAK iaovt; 
and, indeed, 'that all denominations have somewhat 
more of this divine spirit in them ; so that we are 
making approaches towards the pure and perfect 
genius of Christianity. This must impart pleasure 
to the serious, devout, and rational Christian. This 
must yield heartfelt satisfaction to the man, who, 
uninfluenced by party spirit, and who, laying his 
soul open to the uneontaminated influence of •'reli¬ 
gion, prays fervently for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and rejoices in the diffusion of peace and 
happiness among mankind. 

But, 3dly, The disciples of Christ, who tovc 
one another, agreeable to this new commandment, 
will not be estranged from each other’s conversation, 
but cherish the divine principle of charit}'. 

That Christians of different sentiments should 
have their several places of worship, and their dif¬ 
ferent ministers to instruct them, is n circumstance 
to which there can be no objection. Let even/ man 
he fa Ih/ persuaded in his own mind is a Christian pre¬ 
cept; and let every man worship the Supreme Being 
according to the dictates of his conscience is a matter 
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of sound policy. 1 1 *is the detestable object of per¬ 
secution, from whatever quarter it comes* to take 
away this inestimable privilege, l^o wife man would 
think .of such a thing; no gix.nl man woulcf dare 
accomplish it. But, preserving our own sentiments, 
and adopting our own modes of worship, we may 
cherish a communication with each other where 
opportunity oilers, and even indulge a regard for 
each TJTher, without injuring our religion. It is, 
then, an observing of the new column ml went; it is 
one principal way of loving one another, to become 
more sociable, abounding towards each other in 
tfoose acts which will promote our felicity.* 

That this wav of loving one another , by cherishing 
mutual intercourse, is both reasonable and Irene- 
*ficial, may be shown from various considerations. 
It is certainly the means of understanding more 
thoroughly one another’s opinions; and therefore 
there would be the less danger of misrepresenting 
them. It would promote that benevolence which 
we should indulge towards all; but which a spirit of 
bigotry ^s apt to diminish, and finally extinguish. 
Nor must we forget to mention, that by being thus 
in the habit of conversing with one another, we 
should soon feel no difficulty in observing the new 
commandment in that degree, and after that manner, 
which Christ* requires of all his disciples. 15y 
keeping aloof from each other, we feel so indif¬ 
ferent, that wc soojt think the task of loving an¬ 
other, who differs from us, as an impossible thing ; 
and thus having persuaded ourselves, vve easilybring 
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ourselves never to attempt it! Let us beware how' 
we thus fstrange ourselves from each other: we are 
not aware of,,its consequences; we are not apprized 
of its«!effects. 0* one thing we may be certain, 
that this conduct is a notorious violation of Chris¬ 
tian charity. 

But this mode of loving one another, by cherishing 
mutjuil intercourse, not only prevents prejudice, 
and nourishes the spirit of true religion wijjij-n our 
own brearcs, tmt it is useful in arresting the progress 
as well as silencing the clamours of infidelity. No¬ 
thing affords greater triumph to the enemy than the 
dissensions of the Professors of Christianity. Not 
an infidel production has appeared for this century 
past, but what has touched on this topic, with cir¬ 
cumstances of aggravation. It is to be expected 
that they would enlarge on a subject of this hind; 
and, indeed, (bad as it is) it has been made the 
matter of outrageous exaggeration. But lqid the- 
new commandment been observed, or rather had it 
been in no instance violated, infidelity would have 
wanted one of its most specious topics of decla¬ 
mation ; w'ould have missed one of the strongest 
holds which is now tenanted by its votaries for the 
overturning of Christianity. This ought to be the 
subject of serious consideration to Christians. For 
the little progress which the Gospel has made over 
the earth, its friends will have to answer as wJl as 
its foes. When it is asked, who have led certain 
individuals to believe that the religion of the New 
Testament is an unintelligible jargon of mysterious 
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doctrines? Christhfns! Who have cause^ it to be 
believed that the religion of the New Testament is 
a system of impracticable precepts, renouncing the 
innocent pleasures of life? Christians! Who have 
occasioned it to be thought^ that the Gospel of the 
Prince of Pence authorizes* the believers of it to 
condemn without mercy those who reject their ab¬ 
surd tenets, and renounce those impracticable pre¬ 
cepts ; Representing the Gospel as a system of in¬ 
tolerance, uncharitableness, and austerity ? Chris¬ 
tians ! But I have done with this painful part of 
my subject. Permit me just to add, that these evils 
9bw from the violation of the new commandment; 
which enjoins the tore of one another, as Christ hath 
loved us. Dare not to insinuate that the command- 
J men^cannot be observed; that the precept cannot 
be reduced to practice. It has been observed by 
thousands; it has been reduced to practice by indi¬ 
viduals® oi' every church under heaven. Their names 
are already recorded in the book of life: their cha¬ 
racters will be one day made known, with circum¬ 
stances *of peculiar glory, before an assembled 
world! 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the nature 
of the injunction, I proceed now to inquire in what 
respects it may be termed a new commandment. 

H^re it may* he asked—what, did Jour thousand 
years elapse before the discovery was made, that 
loving one another became necessary to the peace 
and happiness of mankind? Can it be supposed 
that the enlightened Greeks and sagacious ’Homans 
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would overlook a circumstance so auspicious to the 
weil-beiilg and order of society ? Or is it to be 
believed that the Jews, who are emphatically styled 
the people of God, should have no command in 
their system, professedly divine, on a subject in¬ 
volving both their welflce and prosperity ? 

These are natural questions, and may be resolved 
in a “few words. The Greeks, who'abounded with 
systems of philosophy, seem to have had no one 
system in' which the loving of one another bore a 
prominent part; and the Homans, swollen with 
ambition, were more intent on resenting than for¬ 
giving injuries ; they were themselves full of disse.. 
tions, and were in a state of almost perpetual hos¬ 
tility with the nations of the earth. The Jews were 
contracted both in their affections and conduct. 
Our Saviour notices this trait, by which they had 
made themselves conspicuous, when he says— Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, thou shall love tin/ 
neighbour and hate thine enemy:, but I say unto you, 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to 'tite'Ai that hate you, and pray for than vjiich de¬ 
spiteful ty use you and persecute you ; that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven; for he 
inaketh his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and scndelh rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love, them which love von, vchat reward have you ? 
Do not even the publicans the same't Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father iy . heaven is perfect. 
This passage has been transcribed, because, whilst 
on -*he( one band it shows the narrow genius 
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of the Jewish religion, so on the other it holds up 
the uncontrolled benevolence of the Christiln dis¬ 
pensation . 

The reason, then, why loving one another is terSied 
the*nor commandment is, because “ the engage- 
“ ments to mutvul love peculiar»to the Gospel are so 
“ singular and cogent, that all other men, when 
“ compared with «ts real votaries, may seem uni'Ji- 
“ struct*!^ in the school of friendship, and -Jesus 
“ may appear as it were the first profeAortif that 
“divine science!" Critics have remarked that Xe¬ 
nophon calls the laws of Lycurgus new laws, several 
( hury;lreds of years after they were made; because, 
though they had been commended by other nations, 
they had not been practised by them. Indeed, per¬ 
haps the chief reason why Jesus calls it a new com¬ 
mandment, is, because he enforces it by a new mo¬ 
tive and a new example, immediately adding, us I 
loved+you, that ye love one another. 

For what but the purest love on the part of the 
Sa vioi' k, could induce him to appear on earth for 
the salvation of the human race? His doctrifles,* 
his precepts, his institutions, his death and suffer¬ 
ings, are irrefragable proofs of his regard for the 
present and eternal welfare of mankind. His was 
an errand of love, a mission of mercy, an embassy 
of good-will; whjch no malevolence coujd coun¬ 
teract—*no difficulties could deter from its accom¬ 
plishment. The dullness of his friends, and the 
perverseness of his enemies, could not lead him to 
lay aside the purposes of kindness which he ejitc- 
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tained towards them. His kve was even unto death 
—the painful and ignominious death of the cross! 
Praying for hi* enemies (and this was no mean act 
of love, under such circumstances), with his expiring 
breath. Father, forgive than, for they know not 
what they do! He suggests even a motive for their 
forgiveness, and pleads their ignorance as a ground 
of pardon; which could result a‘ione from the di¬ 
vine pfinc’ple of charity. Hence indeed if is, that 
the apostles also, in their letters to the primitive 
churches, are expatiating on the love of Christ, which, 
according to their own declaration, bore them away 
to acts' and sufferings, which otherwise must have 
exceeded humanity! 

Dr. Doddridge has suggested an additional reason 
for terming it a new commandment, when he sa^’s, 
“ Perhaps our Lord may here insinuate a rejection, 
“ not only on the party spirit which prevailed so 
“ much in the Jews, but likewise on the emulations 
“ and contentions among the apostles themselves , 
“which love would easily have cured; and in this 
<! sense it is still a new commandment *o us, who 
“ generally act as if we had not yet got time to 
“ learn, or even to read it.” And what truth is 
contained in the observation! Where is the deno¬ 
mination which has uniformly exhibited the edifying 
example’of loving one another, either in the earlier 
or latter ages of the Christian church ? Nay, where 
is the individual, professing, to name the name of 
Jesus, that has in no one instance during the course 
of life life violated the new commandment ? The 
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Romish Church has been notorious for its want oY 
this love, and writers dh prophecy have mark«d this 
trait as a decisive proof of its apostacy .from the 
'genuine spirit and temper of Christianity! Nor h it 
in »ur power highly to compliment Protestants, in 
all their various ramifications, «n the uninterrupted 
exercise of this truly Christian grace of charity. 
The denomination amongst us are by no means f»> 
liintlhi uffcctioncd one towards another as could be 
wished, either for their own happiness, k >r 4br the 
honour of the religion of the New Testament. 
They are not always cautious respecting the motives 
they impute to each other, as the grounds their 
’opinions and conduct; they are too ready to exag¬ 
gerate each other's infirmities; and they are (po 
much estranged from each other's conversation and 
companj;. It is, alas ! to many of them a new com¬ 
mandment —“ as if they had not yet got time to 
“ Jgarn, or even to read it!” 

Rut, thanks be to God, (and what can form a 
better foundation for pious gratitude) there are 
others, I trust and believe, to be found in evt»ry 
denomination, who have made this new commandment 
their study—who suffer neither their pride, nor 
thpir prejudice, nor their passion, nor their interest, 
to draw .them aside from faring one another, how¬ 
ever different may be the creeds or the modes of 
worship ity which they have been distinguished. 

And be it observed, that the spirit of the new 
commandment pervadfcs every page of the New 
Testament. Not frttm the gospels, indeed, but 
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from the epistles, have been, sought the arguments 
for uncharitableness and bigotry. The following 
just and happy,statement is entitled to attention:— ( 
“ From the glance taken at the epistolary portion of 
the New Testament, we cannot hesitate to allow 
its direct tendency to.promote kindly feelings among 
mankind: let us, however, be only convinced of 
this tact, where then do we behoid the bigot who 
disturbs t!,ie happiness of his fellow-man ? 

“ We see him advance with the writings of the 
apostles in his hand, with the doctrines of the apos¬ 
tles in his mouth, but not with the spirit of the apos¬ 
tles in his heart! 

“ Helaysbeforc us the doctrines of Paul: “ These,” 
he exclaims, “ formed the faith and hope of an in¬ 
spired apostle, they must, therefore, become ytmr 
faith and your hope !” And he makes this decla¬ 
ration, and maintains it too without deigning to give 
a thought to that love, which the apostle declarers 
be greater than the purest faith and the brightest 
hope ; now abideth faith, hope, and love, these three, 
hut the greatest of these is love or charii;y. 

“We behold the bigot ferociously exacting the be¬ 
lief of mankind to the doctrines of James, of Peter, 
and John; but we see him heeding neither the de¬ 
claration of James, that the wisdom from above is 
first purt, then peaceable, gentle, rind easy to be en¬ 
treated, fall of mercy and good fruits; nor 'the ex¬ 
hortation of Peter, to havp fervent love above all. 
things; nor the reasoning o( .John, he that loveth 
Vat dnoweth not God, for God is love! 
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“ Do wc then behold the genuine disciple of Paul, 
Jiimrs, Pc/er, and John in this moot, who, because 
his fellow-Christian assigns to the writings of these 
apgstlcs a sense difi'ercM from himself, counts that 
fellow-Christian as an eneinjt, and admonishes him 
not as a brother? Bcfore»we can regard him as 
the genuine disciple of those apostles, he must de¬ 
stroy the purity and benignity of that spirit which 
pervades ^»11 their writings; lie must sacrilegiously 
tear out many a passage from those very epistles, 
for every tittle of which he avows a pious reverence ; 
he enforces his doctrines by the severest threats, 
a»d»sends us to the epistles as the sources of his 
doctrines. We read the epistles, and whether we 
discern, or fail to discern, his doctrines, we pertise 
tlifc clear condemnation of his malevolence i All the 
evil that he is so willing to heap upon his differing 
brother is seen to recoil upon himself. He sinks 
Unwn into*the pit that he made, in the net which he 
hid, is his men foot taken. 

“ l’ut, my friends, in our anxiety to discover and 
expose th<t errors of Tin. moot, let us not forget' 
that we are formed of the same frail materials. We 
entertain opinions different from many of our fel- 
JoV-crcatures, and it is natural that we should place 
a peculiar value upon those opinions : let us then 
be cautious that « e hold them not at tin# sacrifice 
of any of our good feelings. We may, indeed, 
loathe I'ERSDccrioN. ^>r any other palpable form 
bipatnj may assume, Vet still it will be but wise to 
be ever on the watch lest we sulier an individml 
V 3 
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opinio* to interfere with the drdinary duties of good 
EEEi.owsHir, for, though these duties may make 
but'iittle show, 'they are the main springs of human 
felicity.”* 

The sun-owing parent consecrates the above' ex¬ 
tract from this little volume to the youthful author’s 
tv-loved memory ! Honourable age, is not that which 
standeth in length of time, or that is measured h/ 
length *.f }}ear,\; hut wisdom is the grey hair unto 
wan, and an unspotted life is old age. 

To conclude: — Loving of one another is pro¬ 
nounced by our Saviouh himself as the badge of 
his religion. Founders of new societies appoint 
some ornament, or sign, bv which their followers 
may be known from others. Jesus declares, ly 
this shall all men know that i/c arc my disciples, if 
you have love one to another. Dr. Doddridge, in his 
improvement of this passage, puts up tliis.excelleaj 
prayer:—“ Send down, O gracious Emmanuel, thy 
“ spirit of love on all thy followers, that we may no 
“ linger glory in the little distinctions of this or 
“ that party, but may show we are Christians by 
“ this resplendent ensign of our order! May we 
“ bind it on our shoulders as a mark of honour, 
“ and wear it as a crown upon our heads; that the 
“ spirit of hatred, reproach, ami persecution may 

* Sermons by the late Her. Caleb Evans, who died December 6, 
1821, in the twenty-first year of tes.age, and the first year of 
liis ministry : to which is annexed, hts Week's Humble from Ed;n- 
t-^’.rgl^to Glasgow, and the Western Highlands; with a IUlmoih, 
)»y*T, Southwood Smith, JYL D. 
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“ vanish, like an unwholesome mist before tiie sun, 
“ and it may again be universally said, .as of old, 
“ behold, how these Christian? love ono»an- 
“ ether.” 

Charity is considered by the#4rosTi.E Paul him¬ 
self as forming the essence of true religion. L will 
give you his owp words, with an admirable com¬ 
ment upon it by a learned prelate of the Church of 
England.**—" Without Charity, or Lore ft ifss.vc may 
“ believe Paul, the rest of the Christian building 
“ hath neither ornament nor use. The very found- 
“ ation is precarious and unstable:— Thoi/gis I have 
“alt (Faith, says he, so that 1 could remove moun- 
“ tains, and have no charity, l am nothing. Virtue, 
“Jikewisc, without it, is equally unprofitable:— 
“ Though 1 give my body to he burned, and have no 
“ charili/, ‘' pro/iteth me nothing. Knowledge, like- 
iari?ise, without it, is vain and brutal:— Though l 
“ speah u ith the tongues of men and angels, and have 
“ all knowledge, and have not charity, l am become 
“ as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Even, 
"godlinesf is unacceptable without it:— Though I 
" have the gift of prophecy and understand all tnys- 
( 9 steries, and hare no charity, I am nothing. Lastly, 

‘ brotherly kindness, when separated from it, goes 
‘ unrewarded:— Though 1 bestow all my goods to feed 
‘ the jnor, and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
" thing. T>ut in this Love and Charity, as the same 
‘ apostle tells us, art Comprised all the efficacies of 


Sec Warburlou’s Scnuon on f'lirbthui Kdification. 
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“ the foregoing graces: for, Jike Faith, it belicvctk 
“ all things, it hopeth all things; like virtue, it 
“ thjnkrth no r\)H, doth not behave itself nn.secm.li/; 
“ like true knowledge, it. vaunteth not itselfis 
“ nut puffed up; like temperance and patience, 
“ it suffereth long ana is hind, is not easi/p provoked, 
“ bcareth all things, cndur.th all things; like godi.I- 
“ ness, it rcjuiccth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
“ the lrutty, and, like brotherly kindness, it 
“ envieth not, seeketh not its own. In a word, be- 
“ ginning at Faith, and finishing with Charity, or, 
“ as the same apostle much better expresseth it, 

“ FAITH WORKING BY CHARITY, WC C0111C by .jl'St 
“ decrees to erect, after the divine model, that 
“ heavenly edifice of Christian perfection, Jesus 
“ Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, in 
“ whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
“ unto an holy temple in the Lord." 

Finally, Heaven, towards which you are aspiriflg^ 
is the region of love and concord, of peace and 
universal harmony! No prejudice will be there to 
darken the understanding; no passion to inflame 
the soul to deeds of ferocity; no clashing interests 
to kindle emotions destructive of the happiness of 
that heavenly place. Now, indeed, we sec through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face: now we/.now 
in part; but then shall we know <vcn as also wc are 
known. What a glorious prospect does this open 
upon our view! What an inducement to loving one 
another w ith a pure and perfect: love here on earth, 
a.' th ; best preparation for heaven! And now abideth 
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faith, hope, and charity, these three; tut the greatest 
of these is Charity 


For constant Ftfith r»id holy Hope shall die, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy; 

Whilst thou , more happy po*’r, fairCiiAim\ 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thu ofliee arid thy nature still the same, 

Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum’d thy ilamc, 

Sfrail still survive -- 

Shalt stand before the host of heuv'n confess’d, 
Foil KVt.lt DLES&1NG, AND lOil EVER BI.LSS’d ! 


THE END. 
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